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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


TE SOIL SURVEY of Armstrong 
AL County will help farmers and ranchers 
in pouting the kind of management that 
will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites 
for roads, buildings, ponds, and other 


structures; serve as a reference for stu- 


dents and teachers; and add to our knowl- 
edge of soils. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets to locate 
areas on the detailed soil map. The index 
is a small map of the county numbered to 
show what part of the county is repre- 
sented on each sheet of the detailed soil 
map. When the correct sheet of the de- 
tailed map is found, it will be seen that the 
soil areas are outlined and that each is 
designated by a symbol. All areas marked 
with the same symbol are the same kind of 
soil. Suppose, for example, an area lo- 
cated on the map has the symbol PuA. The 
legend for the detailed map shows that this 
symbol identifies Pullman silty clay loam, 
O to 1 percent slopes. This soil and all 
others mapped in the county are described 
in the section “Descriptions of the Soils." 


Finding information 
Special sections of the report will inter- 
est different groups of readers, and some 
sections will Le GP interet to all. 
Farmers and. ranchers can learn about 
the soils on their farms in the section *De- 
scriptions of the Soils.” They can then 
turn to the section “Use and Management 
of the Soils," to learn how these soils can 
be managed and what yields can be ex- 
ted. Those interested in improving 
habitats for wildlife will find pertinent 
information in the subsection “Wildlife.” 
Range conservationists and others 
interested in rangeland can refer to the 


subsection “Management of the Soils for 
Range.” In that section the soils of the 
county are placed in range sites, and fac- 
tors affecting the management of range- 
land are explained. ۱ 

The “Guide to Mapping Units,” which 
is at the back of the report, gives the map 
symbol for each soil, the name of the soil, 
and the capability unit and range site in 
which it has been placed. 

Engineers wil want to refer to the 
subsection “Engineering Applications." 
Tables in that section show soil character- 
istics that affect engineering. 

Soil scientists and others who are inter- 
ested will find information about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified 
in the section “Genesis, Classification, and 
Morphology of the Soils.” 

Students, teachers, land appraisers, and 
other users will find various parts of the 
report useful, depending on their particu- 
lar interest. 

Newcomers in Armstrong County and 
others not familiar with the county will 
be interested in the section “Soil Associa- 
tions,” in which broad patterns of soils are 
described. They may also be interested in 
the section “Additional Facts About the 
County,” which describes the climate, dis- 
cusses the public facilities, and gives some 
statistics on agriculture. 
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This soil survey was made as part of the 
technical assistance furnished to the 
Staked Plains Soil Conservation District 
and the Swisher County Soil Conservation 
District. Through these districts farmers 
and ranchers receive technical help from 
the Soil Conservation Service in planning 
for the use and conservation of their soils. 

Fieldwork for this survey was com- 
pleted in 1961. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, all statements refer to conditions in 
the county at that time. 


Cover Picture: Area of Mixed Land Slopes range site. | 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


RMSTRONG COUNTY covers 583,040 acres, or 911 
square miles, in the central part of the Texas Pan- 
handle (fig. 1). Growth and development of the county 
have ۳0ھ898‎ almost entirely on agriculture. Nearly a 
third of the acreage is under cultivation. The major 
crops are dry-farmed winter wheat and sorghum. Scat- 
tered small acreages are irrigated from deep wells. 
Most of the land not cultivated 1s grazed by beef cattle, a 
major source of income. 

The distribution of cropland and grazing land in the 
county generally conforms with the two major physio- 
graphic areas, the High Plains and the Rolling Plains. 
The soils, agriculture, and general economy of the county 
are better understood if these two major areas are studied 
along with figure 2, which shows these areas and some of 
the major soils that occur within them. 

Dron PLAINS AREA.— Almost all the cultivated land is in 
the High Plains physiographic area. It covers the north- 
western part of the county and a small area south of 
Palo Duro Canyon. It is mostly a nearly level treeless 
plain, a part of a vast apron of material that was washed 
from the Rocky Mountains, mainly during the Pliocene 


. Figure 1.—Location of Armstrong County in Texas. 


3 deep, moderately fine textured, and fertile. 


epoch. These deposits, known as the Ogallala formation, 
were later mantled with the windblown, or eolian, sedi- 
ns that produced the present smooth, gradually sloping 
ain. 

i This treeless plain in Armstrong County is only a part 
of the High Plains, which in turn is part of the Great 
Plains, a strip roughly 200 to 500 miles wide that parallels: 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains from Canada 
to the Texas Panhandle. The Great Plains region was 
once a short-grass paradise for buffalo, but in less than 
half a century much of it was brought under cultivation. 
It now produces mostly wheat and sorghum. 

In Armstrong County, the High Plains area 15 marked 
by distinct, prominent escarpments where it borders the 
Palo Duro Canyon, which runs diagonally southeastward 
across the county. The escarpment is less clearly defined 
in the northeastern part of the county than elsewhere. 
The drainage system of the Salt Fork of the Red River 
a in that part of the county and extends southeast- 
ward. 

The elevation of the High Plains ranges from 3,530 
to 3,280 feet above sea level. The surface is remarkably 
smooth except where it is pitted by many depressions, 
or playas. The average slope is less than 10 feet per mile 
toward the southeast. Thus, surface drainage is poorly 
defined. Runoff water flows into the depressions and 
forms the intermittent lakes, or playas. A playa has 
no definite outlet. When a small playa fills, any addi- 
tional water must drain to a larger playa at a lower eleva- 
tion. Overflow from the playas provides the water that 
starts Mulberry Creek, Happy Creek, and the Salt Fork 
of the Red River. 

. The extensive soils of the High Plains are uniform, 
١ ١ l The minor 
soils are those in the large depressions, or playas, and 
scattered areas of limy soils that lie within or borderin 
the High Plains and along the major draws reaching ba 
into the plain. 

ROLLING PLAINS AREA.—Geologic erosion of land that 
was once part of the High Plains has produced the 
physiographic area known as the Rolling Plains. These 
plains are the watershed for the Salt Fork and the Prairie 
Dog Town Fork of the Red River. The stream pattern 
is dendritie, or branching, and flow is generally to the 
southeast. Stream erosion, and perhaps some wind 
erosion, have formed the Palo Duro Canyon, a scenic 
rugged, much dissected area fronted in many places by 
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caliche or by red-bed escarpments. Some of these escarp- 
ments, or breaks, are not accessible to livestock. 

The Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red River, Mul- 
berry Creek, and their tributaries drain the Palo Duro 
Canyon. Along these streams geologic erosion has ex- 

materials of three geologic eras. First removed 
were the High Plains deposits of the Cenozoic era; then 
the colorful Triassic deposits of the Mesozoic; and finally 
the oldest deposits, Permian materials, laid down in an 
inland sea in the Late Paleozoic. Along this canyon, 
EN range from about 2,290 to 3,280 feet above sea 
evel. 

Within the Rolling Plains area, around the headquarters 
of the J..A. Ranch in the extreme southeastern part of 
the county, there is an old alluvial terrace. "This terrace 
consists of material washed from the red-bed formation 
and from High Plains material. This nearly level to 
gently sloping terrace is dissected by North Cottonwood 
Creek, Boggy Creek, and Lone Tree Creek. These in- 
termittent streams flow to the southeast. The elevation 
of this old terrace ranges from 2,650 to 2,700 feet above 
sea level. 

Soils of the Rolling Plains are mostly deep to very 
shallow and loamy, though some are deep to very shallow 
and sandy. The dominant parent material is sediment 
washed from the High Plains. Most of the area is still 
covered with native grass. A few trees grow along the 
watercourses and near waterholes. The whole area is 
used mainly for grazing. Some fields in the northeastern 
part of the county are cultivated, mainly to sorghum, 
sudangrass, and small grain to feed livestock. 

Except around the community of Goodnight, in the 
northeastern part of the county, the population is sparse. 


How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Armstrong County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. Mi. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rocks and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends 
from the surface down to the parent material that has 
not been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. "They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to uniform procedures. 
To use this report efficiently, it is necessary to know the 
kinds of groupings most used in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, the major 
horizons of all the soils of one series are similar in thick- 
ness, arrangement, and other important characteristics. 
Each soil series is named for a town or other geographie 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was first 
observed and mapped. Mansker and Pullman, for ex- 


ample, are the names of two soil series in Armstrong 
County. All the soils in the United States having the 
same series name are essentially alike in natural character- 
istics, but soils of one series can differ somewhat in texture 
of the surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other 
characteristic that affects use of the soils by man. . 

Many series contain soils that differ in texture of their 
surface layer. According to such differences, separations 
called soil types are made. Within a series, all the soils 
having a surface layer of the same texture belong to one 
soil type. Mansker fine sandy loam and Mansker loam 
are two soil types in the Mansker series. The difference 
in texture of their surface layers is apparent from their 
names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes, is one of several phases of Mansker loam, a soil type 
that in this county has a slope range of 1 to 5 percent. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of 
the individual soils on aerial photographs. "These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that greatly help in drawing boundaries ac- 
curately. The soil map in the back of this report was 
prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, à mapping unit 1s nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 
such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other 
kind that have been seen within an area that is dominantly 
of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed or occur in such small indi- 
vidual tracts that it is not practical to show them sepa- 
rately on the map. "Therefore, they show this mixture of 
soils as one mapping unit and call it a soil complex. Or- 
dinarily, a soil complex is named for the major kinds of 
soil in it. An example in Armstrong County is Wey- 
mouth-Vernon complex. Also, in most mapping, there are 
areas to be shown that are so rocky, so shallow, or so fre- 
quently worked by wind and water that they are too vari- 
able to be classified into soil series. These areas are shown 
on the soil map, but they are given descriptive names, 
such as Gravelly broken land or Sandy alluvial land, and 
are called land types. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on vields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are es- 
timated for all the soils. 

Only part of the soil survey is done when the soils have 
been named, described, and delineated on the map, and 
the laboratory data and vield data have been assembled. 
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The mass of detailed information is then organized in 
such a way that it is readily useful to different groups of 
readers, among them farmers, ranchers, managers of wood- 
land, engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils that are 
similar in suitability for each specified use 1s the method 
of organization commonly used 1n the soil survey reports. 
The soil scientists set up trial groups based on the yield 
and practice tables and other data and test them by further 
study and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, en- 
gineers, and others. "Then, the scientists adjust the groups 
according to the results of their studies and consultations. 
Thus, the groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date 
knowledge of the soils and their behavior under present 
methods of use and management. 


Soil Associations 


Soils occur in patterns on the land. As one travels over 
a county or other large tract, 1t is easy to see differences 
from place to place. There are many obvious differences 
in type of surface drainage; in the width of valleys; in 
kind of native plants; and in kind of agriculture. With 
these more obvious differences there are less easily noticed 
differences in the patterns of soils. 

By delineating the boundaries of the different patterns 
of soils on a small scale map, one obtains a map of soil 
associations. Such a map is useful to those who want to 
compare different parts of the county for purposes of 
planning the development and protection of natural re- 
sources. It indicates, broadly, the areas appropriate for 
native range, dry-farmed crops, irrigated crops, and many 
other present or potential uses. Such a map is not detailed 
enough, however, for use in planning the management of 
a single farm or ranch. 
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The soil associations of this county are shown on the 
colored map at the back of this report. Each associath 
has a we sola Di proportional pattern of soils and 1s namec 
for the soils lominant in this pattern. The soils that 
occur in one soil association may occur in another, but in 
a different proportion and pattern. The soils in any one 
association may be much alike or very different. . 

Following are descriptions of the five soil associations 
inthis county. First described is the one soit association 
on the High Plains, and then the four soil associations 
on the Rolling Plains. i 


The High Plains 


This broad, treeless, short-grass prairie is so uniform 
that only one soil association covers its entire extent in 
this county. 


1. Pullman-Randall association 


Nearly level to gently sloping, deep, fine and moderately 
fine textured, very slowly permeable soils ۱ 


The pattern of soils in this association is Pullman soils 
on the extensive smooth uplands; Randall, Roscoe, Lofton, 
Zita, and Mansker soils in and bordering the playa basins 
(fig. 3) ; and scattered bands of Olton and Ulysses soils 
on uplands bordering the intermittent streams. This 


association occupies about 285,000 acres. 


Pullman soils make up about 73 percent of this associa- 
tion. They are on the smooth uplands and surround 
the soils of the numerous playa basins. Pullman soils 
are deep, dark, productive soils that have a silty clay. 
loam surface layer and a subsoil that is very slowly 
permeable when it is wet. These are by far the most 
extensive cultivated soils in the county. About 15 per- 
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Figure 3.—Typical soil pattern in association 1. 
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cent of their cultivated acreage is under irrigation. Small 
grains are the main crops. E ۱ 

Soils of the playa basins, which together occupy about 
18 pergont of the association, occur 12 typical positions, 
as shown in figure 3. At the bottom of the larger playas 
are the Randall soils. These level, deep, poorly drained 
clays are ponded for long periods during wet years and 
are flooded for a short time in most dry years. RandaH 
soils are good habitats for wildlife. 6 growing in 
some of the playas, or grasses that get a start in dry years 
and survive until the playa is ponded again, provide 
limited grazing. | 

The deep, calcareous, somewhat poorly drained, clayey 
Roseoe soils are on the lower playa benches above the 
Randall soils. In some areas those soils can be cultivated, 
but crops are sometimes lost in wet years. 

The. Lofton soils are on the higher playa benches. 
These are very dark colored, deep, clayey, very slowly 
permeable soils that have clearly defined structure. They 
receive extra water from the surrounding higher areas 
and, if properly managed, produce high yields of culti- 
vated crops. 

The Zita soils, less extensive than others in the playas, 
lie adjacent to the basin rims above the Lofton soils and 
below the Ulysses or Mansker soils. 

The Ulysses and Mansker soils are on the basin rims. 
They are shallow to moderately deep, calcareous soils 
that are moderately susceptible to wind and water erosion. 

The Olton soils occur with Ulysses soils in scattered 
areas and narrow bands bordering the edges of the High 
Plains and the intermittent streams within it. 

. The Olton and Ulysses soils are productive, deep or 
moderately deep, and slowly permeable to moderately 
permeable. Most of their acreage is cultivated, chiefly to 
wheat and sorghum. About 4 percent of the cultivated 
land is irrigated. 

Except for the cultivated Pullman, Olton, and Ulysses 
soils previously mentioned, all of this soil association 
is used for grazing. Conservation of moisture and con- 
trol of erosion are the main problems in managing these 
soils, but plowpans form and tilth becomes poor if the 
soils are not cultivated carefully. Farms or ranches on 
this association average about 1,200 acres, but the irrigated 
farms are much smaller than average. 

The upland soils of this association—the Pullman, 
Olton, and Ulysses—present no serious limitations to 
urban developments or the building of roads. 


The Rolling Plains 


More than half of this county is in the Rolling Plains. 
The soils are mainly deep to very shallow and loamy, 
though some are deep to very shallow and sandy, and 
they are covered mostly with native grass. There are 
four soil associations in the Rolling Plains. 


2. Abilene-Wichita association 


Nearly level to moderately sloping, deep, medium to 
moderately fine tewtured, slowly permeable to moderately 
permeable soils 


This association occupies about 21,000 acres in the 
southeastern part of the county. Abilene soils make up 
about 60 percent of the association ; Wichita soils about 26 
percent; and Miles and Weymouth soils about 14 percent. 


Abilene soils are nearly level to gently sloping, deep, 
dark, moderately fine textured soils on uplands. Their 
subsoil is slowly permeable. Except for a few cultivated 
patches, all of the acreage is in range, but these soils 
could be used to grow crops. Buffalograss and blue 
grama grow well In some places there is a heavy 
infestation of mesquite shrubs and trees. 

Wichita soils generally occupy slightly stronger slopes 
than Abilene soils. They normally lie between Abilene 
and Miles soils. They are nearly level to moderately 
sloping, deep, reddish-brown, moderately permeable soils 
on uplands. Wichita soils are lighter-colored than 
Abilene soils, and their subsoil is lighter textured. They 
are slightly darker-colored and heavier textured than 
Miles soils. They are well suited to winter wheat and 
sorghum and are excellent producers of native grasses. 
They are now used for range in which the main forage 
is blue grama. 


3. Berthoud-Mansker-Potter association 


Gently sloping to steep, deep to very shallow, medium to ` 
moderately coarse tewtured, moderately permeable soils 


The pattern of soils in this association is Berthoud soils 
on the foot slopes; Mansker and Potter soils on the steeper 
slopes; and minor areas of Bippus soils along the flood 
plains of the larger streams. Berthoud and Bippus soils 
formed in calcareous materials washed from the High 
Plains. Mansker and Potter soils formed in calcareous 
residual deposits of the High Plains. They occupy about 
87,280 acres along and below the caliche escarpments 
bordering the High Plains. 

The moderately deep, calcareous, friable Berthoud 
soils dominate in this association (fig. 4). They are 
scattered on colluvial-alluvial foot slopes below the Potter 
and Mansker soils. Less than one-fourth of their acreage 
is cultivated. Areas not cultivated support a good cover 
of short grasses, such as buffalograss, blue grama, and 
side-oats grama. Mesquite is common-in most areas. On 
the sandier Berthoud soils, the vegetation is mostly blue 
grama and little bluestem, and mesquite trees are fewer 
than on the less sandy Berthoud soils. 

Mansker and Potter soils are on the stronger slopes above 
the Berthoud soils. The Mansker soils have a fair cover 
of grama grasses and a minor amount of buffalograss. 
The Potter soils support a sparse growth of side-oats 
grama, hairy grama, and three-awn, scattered patches of 
catclaw, and a few thickets of shinnery oak. 


4. Miles-Olton association 


Nearly level to gently sloping, deep, moderately coarse to 
moderately fine textured, moderately permeable to slowly 
permeable soils 


This association, the smallest in the county, covers about 
9,760 acres. It isin the upper part of the transitional area 
between the High Plains and the Rolling Plains, in the 
vicinity of Goodnight. 

Miles soils make up about 55 percent of this association. 
They are deep, well-drained, reddish-brown, nearly level 
to gently undulating soils that have a moderately perme- 
able subsoil. Whether dry farmed or irrigated, Miles 
soils are among the most suitable soils in the county for 
row crops. Grain sorghum, winter wheat, and some 
cotton are grown. 
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Figure 4.—Typical soil pattern in association 3. 


About 45 percent of the association consists of Olton 
soils. They are mainly on the smooth, nearly level up- 
lands bordering the western edges of the Miles soils. Olton 
soils are productive, deep, dark colored, slowly permeable, 
and moderately fine textured. Most of their acreage is 
cultivated, chiefly to wheat and grain sorghum. 


5. Broken lands-Quinlan-Weymouth association 


Rough lands and dissected, shallow to moderately deep 
soils 

The pattern of land types and soils in this association is 
Rough broken land and Gravelly broken land on the 
breaks or escarpments that border and extend into Palo 
Duro Canyon, and Vernon, Quinlan, Woodward, and Wey- 
mouth soils on the smoother red-bed terraces. "This asso- 
ciation is in the Palo Duro Canyon and contains about 


180,000 acres. 
Rough broken land makes up about two-thirds of this 


association (fig. 5). It consists of steep, strongly dissected 
caliche breaks and red-bed breaks that border and, in some 
places, extend into the canyon. The red beds are made 
up of sandstone, siltstone, gypsum, and shale. In most 
places little or no soil has developed. The native vegeta- 
tion is generally sparse and consists mostly of side-oats 
grama, hairy grama, little bluestem, and three-awn, and 
a scattering of yucca, catelaw, shinnery oak, and juniper 
shrubs. Some areas are not accessible to livestock but are 
habitats for wildlife. 


About one-third of this association is made up of the 
very shallow to moderately deep Vernon, Quinlan, Wey- 
mouth, and Woodward soils. These soils occupy the 
smoother, less eroded red-bed terraces within the canyon. 

Most all of the acreage is used for grazing. The native 
vegetation is sparse on the shallow Vernon soils but is fair 
to good on the Quinlan and Woodward soils. Scattered 
patches of buffalograss, clumps of the grama grasses, three- 
awn, needlegrass, and some juniper shrubs grow on the 
Vernon soils. The vegetation on the Quinlan and Wood- 
ward soils consists mainly of black grama, blue grama, 
side-oats grama, and bluestem grasses and yucca, juniper, 
and catclaw shrubs. Blue grama is the main vegetation 
on the Weymouth soils, but there is some side-oats grama. 
Mesquite shrubs have invaded many areas. 

For the most part, the nearly level to gently slopin 
Weymouth and Woodward soils are arable, but because 
they are dissected by a number of deep canyons or valleys, 
they are not cultivated. "These are the best grassland soils 
in the association. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


The descriptions of soil series and mapping units in this 
section of the report are designed to be useful to you if 
you are interested principally in the agricultural uses of 
the soils. Accordingly, emphasis is placed on the charac- 
teristics that help you identify the soils in the field and 
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Figure 5.—Typical landscape in association 5. 


those that affect their suitability for agriculture. Fa- 
miliar and nontechnical terms are used so far as practical. 
Technical terms that have to be used because there are no 
accurate substitutes are defined in the Glossary. Soil 
scientists commonly use symbols composed of letters or 
combinations of letters and numbers to identify the vari- 
ous layers of soils, and you will find some such symbols 
used on the illustrations in this section. These symbols 
have special meanings that concern soil scientists and 
others who want to make a special study of soils. Most 
readers need to remember only that all symbols beginning 
with A” identify the surface soil and subsurface soil; all 
those beginning with ^B" identify the subsoil: and all 
those beginning with "C" identify the substratum, or 
parent material. The small letters “ca” indicate an ac- 
cumulation of calcium carbonate. 

Color, texture, structure, and consistence of the soils are 
among the important characteristics described in this sec- 
tion. 

The color of the soil usually is related to the organic- 
matter content. A dark-colored surface layer is usually an 
indication of high organic-matter content. Streaks and 
spots of gray, yellow, and brown in the lower layers gen- 
erally indicate poor drainage and poor ۰ 

The texture of the soil, or its content of sand, silt, and 
clay. is determined in the field by the way the soil feels 
when it is rubbed between the fingers. This is checked 
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from time to time by laboratory analysis. Texture deter- 
mines how well the soil retains moisture and plant nutri- 
ents and whether it is easy or difficult to cultivate. Each 
mapping unit is identified by a textural name—clay 
loam, for example—which refers to the texture of the 
surface layer. 

The soil structure is the arrangement of the individual 
soil particles into larger grains, or aggregates, and the 
amount of pore space between grains. Structure gives 
clues to the ease or difficulty with which the soil is pene- 
trated by plant roots, moisture, and air. 

The consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble 
or to stick together, indicates whether it is easy or difficult 
to keep the soil open and porous under cultivation. 

Other characteristics significant in agriculture are the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or compact layers: the 
presence of gravel or stones in amounts that will interfere 
with cultivation: the steepness and pattern of slopes: the 
degree of erosion: the nature of the underlvine rocks 
or other material from which the soil was derived: and 
the acidity or alkalinity of the soil as measured by chem- 
ical tests. ١ 

A more technical and detailed deseription of each soil 
series is included in the section “Genesis. Classification 
and Morphology of the Soils" Information on the use 
and management of each soil is given in the section ^U. 
and Management of the Soils.” 
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The approximate acreage and i 
| proportionate extent of 
HA فو ا ہے‎ en ا‎ are given in table 1. The 
, and distribution of each soil are sh on th 
detailed map at the back of this report. e 


TABLE 1.—A pproximate acreage and proportionate extent 
of the soils 


Se 77۳ 


Soil Area Extent 
جت‎ o لے‎ 
5 Acres Percent 
Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes... 10,585 à 1.8 
Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes... 1,015 .2 
Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 

percent slopes... 26,270 4.5 
Berthoud-Mansker loams, 3 to 8 percent 

810368 NO 15,150 2.6 
Berthoud-Potter sandy loams. ........ 39,025 6.7 
Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes...... 1,075 .2 

ippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes... 5,495 9 

ippus clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... 2,775 .5 

ippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 2,065 .4 
Gravelly broken land... 8,170 1.4 
Likes loamy fine sand. 1,0 2 
Loamy alluvial land_.____._______________ 5,035 .9 
Lofton silty clay loam__..-________________ 10,615 1.8 
Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent 

810268 2 دا کے‎ A ےئن اخ کا كان‎ 760 .1 
Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. د‎ 960 .2 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. ------- 14,870 2.6 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded _ 280 )1( 
Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes... 2,150 4 
Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. . 4,845 .8 
Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... 560 .1 
Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent 810068 --- 5,830 1.0 
Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes_______ 10,130 1.7 
Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent ۵10068 360 1 
Pottersols... eee 2 a oa 12,910 2.2 
Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes.| 167,850 28.8 
Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 39,465 6.8 
Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, 

62006022 Stan cee a حالش کک‎ 1,350 .2 
Quinlan complex- ----------------------—- 19,645 3.4 
Randall clay می سے جات وت‎ cedens 15,940 2.7 
Roscoe ی یب‎  َ LL LLL LLL cce ll eese 6,765 1.2 
Rough broken land- سس‎ oc ccc ccs 52,195 9.0 
Rough broken land, gypsiferous____.______- 19,685 3.4 
Sandy alluvial land_- 2 ccc. 2,720 .5 
Ulysses clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. ___- 1,645 3 
Ulysses clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes _ _ _- 8,390 1.4 
Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... 490 .1 
Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes- - 2,085 .3 
Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. - 1,835 .3 
Weymouth-Vernon complex. 37,235 6.4 
Wichita loam, 0 to 1 percent 8107098 -------. 775 .1 
Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent 910۳68 ------- 3,210 .5 
Wichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes--------- 925 fud 
Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes------- 950 .2 
Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes_-_-_.-- 6,330 1.1 
Woodward loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes------- 3,580 .6 
Zita clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. .----.- 530 1 
Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. ------ 170 (12) 

Barren riverbeds and creekbeds (sands 
and.gravel.- Ea sed 5,765 1.0 
Water ۵۳688 ooo 1,280 2 
A A cna زوس ات‎ 583,040 100.00 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Abilene Series 


In the Abilene series are deep, slowly permeable soils 
on uplands. These soils have a dark grayish-brown clay 
loam surface layer and a very dark grayish-brown, heavy 


layer in which calcium carbonate has accumulated. 
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clay loam subsoil These soils developed in calcareo Ae 


loamy outwash under a cover of native grasses. کر‎ 
occur mainly in the southeastern part of the county, on 1 
Rolling Plains. Slopes range from smooth and nearly 


level to convex and gently sloping. 
The surface livor is shout 8 inches of neutral, dark 
grayish-brown clay loam that ordinarily Por n ap. 
reciable amount of organic matter. This layer 1s friable, 
ut it pulverizes to dust if overtilled when dry, and it 
compacts if tilled when too moist. Where low in organic- ` 
matter content, it crusts easily when it dries. ` 

The subsoil is about 35 inches thick and is slowly per- 
meable. The upper part is very dark grayish-brown, neu- 
tral, heavy clay loam. This part has a moderate, medium, 

rismatic structure that breaks to moderate, medium,. 

locky or granular. 'The middle part is à dark grayish- 
brown light clay that has a strong blocky structure. It 
contains more clay, is more compact, and is less permeable 
than the part above or below. The lower part of the sub- 
soil contains less organic matter than the middle part and 
is slightly lighter colored. It is a strongly calcareous clay 
loam that has a moderate blocky structure. ۱ 

Most Abilene soils have, at à depth of 30 to 60 7 8 

e 
parent material below this layer is a mixture of strongly 
calcareous, reworked, old red-bed material and outwash 
sediments from the High Plains. This parent material 
is massive and contains less calcium carbonate than the ۰ 
layer above. : 

The thickness of the surface layer of Abilene soils ranges 
from 6 to 9 inches, and the texture from loam to silty clay 
loam. The thickness of the subsoil ranges from 25 to 50 ` 
inches. Surface drainage ranges from slow in the more 
nearly level areas to medium in the gently sloping areas. 

The Abilene soils retain more water, are darker ‘colored, 
and contain more organic matter than the associated less 
clayey Wichita soils. They have more distinct layers and 
are less permeable than the Weymouth soils. 

Most of the acreage occupied by the Abilene soils is 
still in native grass pasture. 

Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (AbA).—This 
is a nearly level, dark-colored, slowly permeable soil. It _ 
is smooth, deep, and fertile. Its moisture-holding capac- ` 
ity is high, but the range of moisture content within which 
it is suitable for tillage is only moderate. The soil crusts 
easily and is slightly susceptible to wind erosion. 

Mapped with this soil are clayey spots 10 to 30 feet in 
diameter that are vegetated with lake sedges and western 
wheatgrass. These spots stay wet longer than the sur- 
rounding soils; they are indicated on the map by the sym- 1 
bol for depressions. 

Nearly all of this soil is in native grasses, mostly buffalo- 
grass and blue grama. A few or many mesquite trees have 
invaded, and so has some pricklypear cactus. 

When moisture is favorable, good to excellent yields o 
dryland winter wheat and grain sorghum can be produced. 
Water for irrigation is not now available. If it were, this 
soll would produce excellent yields of wheat, sorghum, 
cotton, alfalfa, and vegetables; (Capability unit IIce-4. 
dryland; Deep Hardland range site) : 

Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (Ab5).— Most 
of this gently sloping soil borders nearly level Abilene and 
Wichita soils or lies along the natural drainageways that 
pass through nearly level areas. It has a slightly thinner 
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surface layer than Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
and is subject to more loss of water and to more erosion 
because of its stronger slopes, but it is otherwise similar 
to that soil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Miles loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, and minor areas of Wey- 
mouth soils. The inclusions make up 12 to 15 percent of 
the acreage. 

This soil is nearly all in native grass, but it is suited 
to cultivation. When moisture is favorable, good vields 
of winter wheat and grain sorghum can be obtained. 
Water is not now available, but the soil is capable of pro- 
ducing high yields of cotton, alfalfa, or similar crops 
under irrigation. (Capability unit 1116-2, dryland: capa- 
bility unit 1116-3. irrigated: Deep Hardland range site) 


Berthoud Series 


Soils of the Berthoud series are moderately sloping, 
medium in depth, brown to grayish brown, and calcareous 
(fig. 6). They are well-drained, friable soils that formed 
in water-laid material on foot slopes in areas transitional 
from the High Plains to the Rolling Plains. Geologic 
erosion has produced shallow, receding scarps, called cat- 
steps. The number of these scarps increases with increase 


Figure 6.—Profile of Berthoud fine sandy loam. 


in slope. In this county Berthoud soils are mapped only 
in complexes with nonarable soils. 

The surface layer is brown to grayish-brown, calcareous, 
friable loam to fine sandy loam and is about 9 inches thick. 
It has weak granular and prismatic structure. Many 
worm casts are present. 

The subsoil is brown to light brownish gray and loamy. 
It contains slightly more clay than the surface layer and 
has a granular and prismatic structure: the granules are 
mostly worm casts. This layer is about 20 inches thick. 
When it is moist, plant roots easily penetrate it and go 
into the underlying parent material. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from loam to 
sandy loam and the thickness from 7 to 15 inches. The 
texture of the subsoil ranges from loam to sandy clay loam 
and the thickness from 12 to 25 inches. 

Berthoud soils are more calcareous and lighter colored 
than the closely related Bippus soils, which have more 
organic matter in their surface layer. They are shghtly 
darker colored and more clayey than the Likes soils. — 

Berthoud soil: are used almost entirely for native 
pasture consisting of blue grama, side-oats grama, sand 
dropseed, and other native mid grasses, with minor 
amounts of little bluestem, a scattering of yucca, and a 
little sand sagebrush in the sandier spots. Cultivated 
areas are used only to grow sorghum that is used as 
supplemental forage for livestock. 


Berthoud-Mansker Soils 


Berthoud and Mansker soils are mapped together as a 
complex in small, moderately sloping to sloping areas 
where the two kinds of soil occur in such patterns that 
they cannot be shown separately on the map. These soils 
are in the sloping and rolling areas transitional between 
the High Plains and the Rolling Plains. The landscape 
is one of rolling foot slopes. knolls. hills. and hogbacks. 

Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes (BfD).—Berthoud fine sandy loam makes up about 
65 percent of this complex. It is on concave, colluvial- 
alluvial foot slopes below the Mansker soils and above 
the milder concave slopes of the Bippus soils and the 
nearly level areas of Loamy alluvial land. The native 
vegetation on this soil is dominantly blue grama but in- 
cludes some side-oats grama. forbs, and ۰ 

Mansker fine sandy loam, occupying the remaining 35 
percent of this complex, is a shallow residual soil. Typi- 
callv, it is on slopes above the Berthoud soil, near the 
summit of ridges, knolls, and other strongly sloping 
areas. The Mansker soil supports mainly native mid 
grasses, Dominant are side-oats grama and blue grama, 
but little bluestem and also some forbs are included. 
Yucca is common, and there is a seatterino of catelaw 
shrubs. This soil has stronger slopes and is shallower 
than Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, which 
is described under the heading "Mansker Series.” but in 
other characteristics it resembles that soil, 

The percentage of either soil in this complex may vary 
as much as 20 percent. from place to place. Also, in most 
areas, 10 to 15 percent of the acreage consists of Potter 
soils that were included in mapping. 

This complex is unfit for cultivation because it has 
complex slopes and is shallow, limy, and subject to severe 
erosion. It isa good producer of grass if grazing is well 
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managed. (Capability unit Vle-2; Mixed Land Slopes 
range site) 

Berthoud-Mansker loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(BmD).—This complex consists of small areas of moder- 
ately sloping to sloping Berthoud loam mingled with 
sloping Mansker loam in such a pattern that the soils 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. It occurs on 
sloping and rolling areas between the High Plains and 
the Rolling Plains. The landscape is one of smooth 
valley foot slopes, hogbacks, and hills. 

Berthoud loam occupies about 65 percent of the acreage. 
It is on concave colluvial-alluvial foot slopes below the 
Mansker soils and above the Bippus soils and Loamy 
alluvial land. The Berthoud soil in this complex 1s 
shallower and less clayey than that described for the 
Berthoud series. On the Berthoud soil, geologic erosion 
has produced shallow, receding scarps, called catsteps, 
which are characteristic of sloping soils covered by grass. 
The number of scarps apparently varies with the slope. 

The Berthoud soils, if properly managed, generally 
support a moderate to good cover of mid and short native 
grasses. The main grasses are side-oats grama, blue 
grama, and buffalograss. Yucca, cactus, and mesquite 
grow in some places. 

The Mansker soil, occupying about 35 percent of the 
complex, is a shallow residual soil near the tops of ridges, 
knolls, and other sloping areas. It is similar to the soil 
described for the Mansker series. It supports chiefly 
short and mid grasses, such as side-oats grama, hairy 
grama, blue grama, and some buffalograss. There are 
some forbs and scattered patches of catclaw. Where this 
soil is heavily grazed, buffalograss replaces some of the 
grama grasses. 

The proportion of Berthoud and Mansker soils in this 
complex varies by as much as 25 percent from place to 
place. Included in the complex are small areas of Potter 
soils that, in places, make up as much as 10 percent of the 
Mansker part of the complex. 

The soils of this complex are unfit for cultivation be- 
cause they are strongly sloping, shallow, and limy. They 
are good producers of native grasses when correctly 

azed. If they are misused, they will gully and blow. 

Capability unit VIe-1; Hardland Slopes range site) 


Berthoud-Potter Soils 


In transitional areas between the High Plains and Roll- 
ing Plains, Berthoud and Mansker soils occur in small 
areas so intermingled that they cannot be shown separately 
on the soil map. The landscape is one of smooth, moder- 
ately sloping to strongly sloping foot slopes and hills. The 
soils of this complex have profiles like those described for 
the Berthoud and Potter series. Here, however, the 
Berthoud soil is shallower and more sloping. 

Berthoud-Potter sandy loams (Bo).—About 55 per- 
cent of this mapping unit is Berthoud soil, 30 percent is 
Potter, and 15 percent is Mansker. The proportions of 
these soils in the complex vary as much as 25 percent from 
place to place. Slopes range from 5 to 12 percent or more. 
This complex contains more Potter soil than the complex 
of Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams or Berthoud-Man- 
sker loams. It includes minor areas of Likes soils and of 
Gravelly broken land. 
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The Potter soil is confined mostly to the tops of نر‎ 
and knolls. The Berthoud soil is on the smoother, He 
side slopes of the valley walls, hogbacks, and hills. E 
Mansker soil occurs mainly between the Potter anc 
Berthoud soils, but in many areas it 8 intermixed with 
both the Potter and Berthoud soils. (See fig. 28, p. 61.) 

The Berthoud soil supports a good cover of short and 
mid grasses, such as blue grama, side-oats grama, and some 
bluestem. There are scattered mesquite shrubs and, in 
the sandier spots, some sand sagebrush. The Potter soils 
have a thin cover of native vegetation, mainly mid and 
short grasses. Side-oats grama, three-awn, and hairy 
grama grow on this soil, and also some forbs, yucca, and 
catclaw. In a couple of areas south of Goodnight, along 
the rim of Palo Duro Canyon, there are dense patches of 
shin oak. ‘The Mansker soil supports a fair stand of 
grasses consisting mainly of side-oats grama and blue 
grama but including minor amounts of bluestem. Yucca 
is common, and there is a scattering of catclaw. 7 

The soils of this complex are used only as native pasture 
for livestock or wildlife. If misused they are likely to 
wash, gully, and blow. (Berthoud soil: capability unit 
VIe-2; Mixed Land Slopes range site. Potter soil: 
capability unit VIIs-1; Shallow range site) 


Bippus Series 


The Bippus series consists of deep, gently sloping to 
moderately sloping soils that have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown clay loam to fine sandy loam and a subsoil 
of grayish-brown clay loam to heavy loam (fig. 7). These 
soils are on local outwash deposited on foot slopes, aprons, 
and fans below the High Plains escarpment or remnants 
of that escarpment. ۱ 

The surface layer is about 13 inches thick where the tex- 
ture is clay loam and 16 inches thick where the texture 8 
fine sandy loam. This layer is neutral in reaction and. 
friable to very friable. The plow layer in areas that have 
been tilled still has its excellent granular structure. 

The subsoil is about 25 inches of friable clay loam. 1t 
contains slightly more clay than the surface layer and is 
normally calcareous. Fine to medium. nodules of caliche 
are few to common and are distributed throughout this 
layer. This layer has fine and medium granular and pris- 
matic structure; most of the granules are worm casts. 

The parent material, 10 feet or more thick in places, 
consists of strongly calcareous local sediments that have 
been washed from the higher lying, weathered soils of the 
High Plains. This material is friable, contains consider- 
able lime, and is easily penetrated by plant roots when 
moist. In most places, however, this material appears 
to be dry most of the time. 
_ The surface layer of Bippus soils ranges from 10 to 24 
inches in thickness, and the subsoil from 10 to 40 inches. 

Bippus soils are well drained. Surface drainage is 
medium to slow, and the subsoil is moderately permeable. 
These soils receive runoff from adjacent slopes. 

Bippus soils are less calcareous than Berthoud soils. 
They receive more runoff water and are darker colored 
because they contain more organic matter. They contain 
more organic matter than Lakes soils, are much darker 
colored, and contain much more clay. They are not 
stratified like the lower lying Loamy alluvial land since 
their parent materials are local sediments, not sediments 
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Figure 7.—Profile of Bippus clay loam. 


brought from great distances, as are those of Loamy 
alluvial land and Sandy alluvial land. 

About one-fourth of the acreage of Bippus soils is eulti- 
vated. The use of these soils for crops is determined 
largely by the size and shape of the soil areas and their 
accessibility for farming. These soils are mostly on large 
cattle ranches where nearly all the land is used as native 
range. 

Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (BrA).—This 
is a smooth, nearly level, deep, dark-colored, friable, gran- 
war soil. It occurs mostly as irregular bands between 
lower lying Loamy alluvial land and higher lying 
Berthoud loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Loamy alluvial land and some narrow areas transitional 
to Bippus clay loam, 1 to? percent slopes. 

This soil is fertile: it has a moderate to moderately wide 
‘ange of moisture content within which it is suitable for 
tillage: and it takes and stores water and releases it to 
plants as needed. Under cultivation, however, it is 
moderately susceptible to wind and water erosion. 

If it is properly managed, this soil is highly productive 
of either the dryland or the irrigated crops commonly 
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grown in the area. It is a good producer of native grasses 
because it holds much of the water it receives. The acre- 
age not in grass is used to produce =upplemental feed for 
livestock. (Capability unit IIIce-2, dryland: capability 
unit IIe-2, irrigated: Deep Hardland range site) . 

Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (BrB).—This 
is a smooth, gently sloping, dark-colored, friable, granular 
soil. It occurs as areas of irregular width on foot slopes 
in the range areas of the county. Less than 30 percent of 
it 1s farmed. 

Included with this soil in the areas mapped are small 
areas of Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

This soil has a moderately wide range of moisture con- 
tent within which it can be worked. It takes and stores 
water and releases it to plants. Under cultivation, it 
is moderately susceptible to wind and water erosion unless 
it is carefully managed. Under good management, it 
is productive cropland and an excellent producer of short 
native grasses, (Capability unit 1116-2, dryland: capa- 
bility unit IIIe-3, irrigated: Deep Hardland range site) 

Bippus clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (8rC).—This 
soil is similar to Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
but it is on stronger, concave slopes. is slightly less clayey, 
and is not so dark colored or so thick in the surface laver. 
Because it has stronger slopes, it loses more water through 
runoff. The susceptibility to water erosion is moderately 
severe, and the danger of wind erosion is moderate. At 
its lower boundaries, this soil normally blends with Bippus 
elay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

Included with this soil in mapping are spots of Berthoud 
soils and of soils transitional to Berthoud soils, which 
make up as much as 10 percent of some areas. 

Nearly all of this soil has a cover of short native grasses, 
chiefly blue grama but including lesser amounts of buffalo- 
grass and sand dropseed. There are scattered mesquite 
trees. Less than a tenth of the acreage is used to grow 
winter wheat and sorghum. (Capability unit IVe-1, dry- 
land or irrigated : Deep Hardland range site) 

Bippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (BpB).— 
This isa deep. gently sloping, granular soil that has a sur- 
face layer of fine sandy Joam and a subsoil of moderately 
permeable clay loam. It occurs as irregular bands ad- 
joining the bottom lands in the sandier parts of the 
Rolling Plains. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas transitional 
to Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to S percent 
slopes. These inclusions make up as much as 10 percent 
of a few areas. 

This is a fertile soil. It has a wide range of moisture 
content within which it is suitable for tillage. It takes 
water readily and releases it easily to plants. Its moisture- 
holding capacity is moderate. When tilled, it is moder- 
ately susceptible to wind erosion and slightly susceptible 
to water erosion. 

About an eighth of this soil is cultivated, mainly to 
dryland sorghum and winter wheat, which are used as 
supplemental feed for livestock. In vears of favorable 
moisture, grain is grown for sale. Tf it is properly. used, 
this soil produces a good cover of blue grama, some sand 
dropseed and little bluestem, and a scatterino of forbs 
and mesquite. (Capability unit le 4 dryland: capa- 
bility unit Tle=5, irrigated: Sandy Loam ranee site) 


12 
Gravelly Broken Land 


Gravelly broken land occupies areas below the High 
Plains escarpment but above the red-bed erosional plains 
in the Palo Duro Canyon. The landscape is one of a 
chain or cluster of fairly smooth, gravel-capped, dome- 
shaped hills 100 feet or more high. 

Gravelly broken land (Gr).—This land type is locally 
called “gravelly hills.” Geologie erosion has removed the 
finer sediments and has left a mantle of quartzitic gravel 
and cobblestones. This mantle varies in thickness, but it 
is thickest and most effective in retarding erosion at the 
top of hills. It feathers out at or near the base of hills. 
'The slope range is 5 to 60 percent or more, but the slope is 
most. commonly about 25 percent. Miniature landslides 
are common on slopes of more than 50 percent and in areas 
bordering streams. 

In the swales between the hills is Likes loamy fine sand. 
In mapping, however, these spots of Likes soil were in- 
cluded with Gravelly broken land and make up about 15 
percent of its acreage. 

This land type is smoother than Rough broken land and 
is more accessible to cattle. It supports a sparse, but 
uniform, cover of mid and tall native grasses, mainly little 
bluestem, blue grama, and side-oats grama, and also scat- 
tered redberry juniper and catclaw shrubs. The vegeta- 
tion provides partial refuge for some species of wildlife. 
(Capability unit VIIs-3; Gravelly range site) 


Likes Series 


In the Likes series are deep, moderately sloping to 
strongly sloping soils that have a surface layer of brown 
loamy fine sand and a subsoil of light-brown loamy fine 
sand (fig. 8). These soils are on valley foot slopes and in 
draws on the Rollings Plains. 

The surface layer is about 10 inches of neutral, and in 
some places weakly calcareous, very friable or loose loamy 
fine sand that is slightly darkened by organic matter. It 
has a very weak, granular structure, but 1n some places it 
is nearly structureless. The soil material is held together 
by fibrous grass roots. 

The subsoil is pale-brown, loose, structureless loamy 
fine sand and is about 25 inches thick. 16 is strongly cal- 
careous and contains a few scattered fine nodules of hard 
caliche. 

The parent material, about 2 to 15 feet thick, is strongly 
calcareous, structureless loamy sand that has been washed 
or blown from the higher areas. In most places there are 
some scattered fine nodules of caliche. 

The surface layer of Likes soils ranges from 8 to 15 
inches in thickness. and the subsoil from 8 to 25 inches or 
more. 

The Likes soils are lighter colored and coarser textured 
than the Berthoud soils. Thev have fewer and less dis- 
tinct layers than the Vona soils and are much more cal- 
careous. 

All of the acreage is in mid and tall native grasses and 
is used for range. 

Likes loamy fine sand (Lx). —This is a moderately slop- 
ing to strongly sloping. very porous, coarse-textured soil. 
It takes water readily, but it has low fertility and when 
tilled is subject to severe wind erosion. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some sandy 
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Figure 8.—Profile of Likes loamy fine sand. 


mounds and ridges and narrow areas transitional to Miles 
and Berthoud soils. 
This soil is used entirely for range. It supports a fair 
to good cover of mid and tall native grasses, such as blue 
rama, side-oats grama, bluestem, and sand lovegrass. 
here are a few yucca plants and some sand sagebrush and 


- uw» (Capability unit VIe-6; Sandy Land range 
site 


Loamy Alluvial Land 


Loamy alluvial land consists of moderately permeable, 
caleareous sediments 28-3080 ‌۵3| by streams. It occurs as 
narrow, irregular flood plains, mostly on the Rolling 
Plains. It is flooded after each heavy rainfall, and it 1s 
susceptible to deep, vertical channel cutting and to bank 
sloughing. In places the soil material is stratified and the 
layers range in texture from clay loam to sandy loam. 
The parent material consists of friable, calcareous allu- 
vium derived mainly from the High Plains but including 
some red-bed material. Drainage is good. Both surface 
drainage and internal drainage are medium. 

Loamy alluvial land is darker colored, more clayev, and 
less permeable than Sandy alluvial land. 3 

Cultivation of these areas is not practical, because they 
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include old scar channels, streambanks, and areas dissected 
by active meandering drainage channels. The cover of 
native vegetation is heavier than on similar soils on up- 
lands, because of the extra moisture added by floods. 

Loamy alluvial land (lm).—This miscellaneous land 
typo consists of loamy sediments deposited on the narrow 

ood plains along Mulberry Creek, the Salt Fork of the 
e River, and the Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red 
iver. 

Included in the areas mapped are small areas of Bippus 
clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, and small areas transi- 
tional to Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

Thin lenses of sand and of quartzitic and caliche gravel 
commonly occur in the lower part. 

This land type is not suited to cultivation, but it is a good 
producer of short and mid grasses, such as blue grama, 
buffalograss, and western wheatgrass, and of vine mes- 
quite. It remains in good condition longer under heavy 
grazing than Sandy alluvial land, but 16 responds less 
readily to management once it has deteriorated. A few 
cottonwood and chinaberry trees grow around the water- 
holes along the channels of intermittent streams. (Capa- 
bility unit Vw-1; Loamy Bottom Land range site) 


Lofton Series 


In the Lofton series are nearly level, very dark grayish- 
brown soils that have a surface layer of silty clay loam 
and a subsoil of compact, dark or very dark grayish-brown 
clay. These soils occur in depressions within areas of 
Pullman soils on the High Plains. They are mostly on 
the higher benches of large playas, but some are on the 
bottom of slight depressions. 

The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown silty 
clay loam and is about 7 inches thick. The structure is 
moderate or strong, granular or subangular blocky in 
areas that are in native grass, and weak granular in areas 
that have been tilled for some time. This layer crusts if 
tilled when dry, and it compacts if tilled when too moist. 
The reaction is neutral. 

The subsoil is about 45 inches thick. It contains more 
clay and is more compact in the upper part than in the 
lower part. The upper part is neutral, dark to very dark 
grayish-brown clay. It has a strong, medium, blocky 
structure when dry, but it is massive when wet. 

In most places there 1s a layer in which calcium car- 
bonate has accumulated. Depth to this layer ranges from 
40 to 70 inches but is commonly about 50 inches. 

The parent material consists of calcareous, clayey sedi- 
ments derived from the surrounding higher areas of the 
High Plains. This material is firm and massive, and 
it contains some scattered pockets of chalky caliche and 
a few krotovinas ranging from about 1 to 11 inches in 
diameter. 

The surface layer of the Lofton soils ranges from 5 to 
10 inches in thickness, and the subsoil from 35 to 60 inches. 
Buried soils occur in some places. 

Surface (drainage is slow, and the subsoil is very slowly 
permeable when wet. 

Lofton soils receive and retain more water and are 
darker colored than the associated higher lying Pullman 
and Ulysses soils. They are deeper and are less permeable 
than Zita soils. They have more distinct layers and are 


better drained than the lower lying Roscoe and Randall 
soils. ۱ ' 5 

Lofton silty clay loam (Lo).—This soil is fertile. It 1s 
dark colored because it is high in organic-matter content. 
When wet, it takes water very slowly, and 1t can be worked 
only within a fairly narrow range of moisture content. 
It is slightly susceptible to wind erosion. In very wet 
seasons it is flooded occasionally. 

Included with this soil in mapping are narrow areas 
transitional to Roscoe clay and Randall clay. The m: 
clusions make up as much as 15 percent of some areas, 
but generally they make up less than 5 percent. ` ` `, 

This soil is well suited to either dryland or irrigated 
crops. 16 is highly productive if moisture is favor- 
able, but some areas should not be cultivated unless out- 
side water is diverted. (Capability unit IIIce-1, dryland; 
capability unit IIs-1, irrigated; Deep Hardland range 
site) 


Mansker Series 


- تسس 


Figure 9.—Profile of Mansker loam. The layer marked Cca is 75 
zone of lime accumulation. 
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Mansker loam is on southern and southwestern Ea 
on playa rims and side slopes of draws on the High Plains. 
Mansker fine Ge A loam is mainly in the transitional area 
between the High Plains and the Rolling Plains. 

The surface layer is strongly calcareous, grayish-brown, 
very friable, granular loam to sandy loam and is about 8 
inches thick. The loam is darker colored than the fine 
sandy loam or sandy loam. "This layer is highly suscepti- 
ble to wind erosion if tilled and left unprotected. 

The subsoil is about 9 inches of friable, grayish-brown 
loam to sandy clay loam. It contains slightly more clay 
than the surface layer. It has a moderate, fine, granular 
structure. Most of the granules are worm casts. Fine 
fragments of caliche are distributed throughout this layer. 
Plant roots easily penetrate this layer when it is moist. 

At a depth of 12 to 20 inches, there is an 8- to 24-inch 
layer in which lime has accumulated. Soft and hard lime 
concretions make up 20 to 60 percent of this layer. 

The parent material is a mixture of strongly calcareous 
old SUAE and sediments deposited and reworked by the 
wind. 

The surface layer is 6 to 11 inches thick, and the subsoil 
1 to 13 inches. 

Drainage is good. Surface runoff is moderate to rapid, 
and permeability is moderate. 

Mansker soils are more calcareous and lighter colored 
than the deeper, less sloping, closely related Ulysses soils. 
They occur on smoother, less complex slopes than Potter 
soils, and they are deeper and less calcareous. 

Nearly all of the acreage is in native range consisting of 
mid and short grasses, such as side-oats grama and blue 
grama, minor amounts of bluestem and forbs, and scat- 
tered patches of broom snakeweed and catclaw. Yucca 
is common on the sandier soils in the heavily grazed areas, 
and buffalograss on the more clayey soils. 

Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
(Mob) This is a smooth, shallow, calcareous, gently slop- 
ing soil that has a subsoil of moderately permeable sandy 
clay loam and, within 20 inches of the surface, a layer of 
soft to hard caliche. 

Included in the areas mapped are a few small areas of 
Potter soils. 

This soil contains an excessive amount of lime. It takes 
water readily, but its water-holding capacity is low. 11 
tilled and left unprotected, it is in severe danger of blow- 
ing. Fertihty is low. 

About a third of the acreage 15 cultivated, mainly to feed 
sorghum and winter wheat, which are used as supplemental 
feed and forage for livestock. (Capability unit 1116-8, 
dryland; capability unit IIIe-10, irrigated; Mixed Land 
Slopes range site) 

Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (MkB).— This shal- 
low, caleareous soil occurs within large areas of Ulysses 
soils and on the long, gentle side slopes of playas and 
draws on the High Plains. It has a subsoil of moderately 
permeable clay loam and, at a depth of less than 20 inches, 
a laver of soft to hard caliche. 

This soil has fairly low fertility and contains an exces- 
sive amount of lime. It takes water easily, but its water- 
holding capacity 15 fairly low. Under cultivation, it is 
moderately susceptible to wind and water erosion. 

Nearly all of this soil has a cover of native grasses, 
chiefly blue grama, side-oats grama, and buffalograss. 
There are scattered patches of broom snakeweed and cat- 
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claw shrubs. About a tenth of the acreage is cultivated 
with the surrounding’ Ulysses soils. (Capability unti: 
IVe-9, dryland; capability unit IIIe-10, irrigated ; Hard, 
land Slopes range site) Ee 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (MkC).—T hi$ 18 a 
shallow, calcareous, moderately sloping soil that has a 
moderately permeable clay loam subsoil. Below the sub- 
soil, at a depth of 20 inches or less, is a layer of soft to hard 
caliche. Typically, this soil is on the southern and south- 
western exposures of playa rims, on side slopes of drain-: 
ageways, and on ridges. The smooth, convex slopes are 
from 200 to 800 feet long. The slopes of playa tims are 
commonly about 300 feet long, and those of drainageways | 
and ridges about 500 feet. — کہم‎ 
Nearly all of this soil is in native range consisting 
mostly of side-oats grama and blue grama but including 
lesser amounts of buffalograss and some patches of broom ` 
snakeweed and catclaw shrubs. There are scattered - 
patches of catclaw and in some places a few dwarf mes- 
quite shrubs. (Capability unit VIe-1, dryland; capability 
unit IVe-6, irrigated; Hardland Slopes CH site) .. 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (MkC2).— 
The surface layer of this soil is a stronger brown than 
that of a representative uneroded Mansker soil It is. 
mostly clay loam and is ordinarily about 4 inches thick. 
About half of the original surface layer has been. lost 
through wind and water erosion. Shallow, crossable 
gullies are common. A few gullies are deep enough that 
the parent material is exposed. CH 
Included with this soil in the areas mapped are spots, 
less than 5 acres in size, of Ulysses clay loam and Potter 
loam. - 
About a third of the acreage of this soil still is farmed, 
with the deeper and more productive associated. soils. 
The rest has been reseeded to native grasses. Cultivation 


-is no longer profitable. Native grasses can be reestab-. 


lished and will protect the soil from further erosion. A 
mixture of side-oats grama, blue grama, and buffalograss ` 
can be planted in dead litter, preferably in residues from 
close-drilled sorghum. Annual weeds probably will need 
to be mowed to reduce competition with the grass seed- 
lings. Grazing can be permitted after the grass is well 
established. (Capability unit VIe-1; Hardland Slopes 


range site) 


Miles Series 


In the Miles series are deep, smooth, undulating soils 
that have a surface layer of brown or dark-brown fine 
sandy loam and a subsoil of reddish-brown sandy clay 
loam (fig. 10). "These soils occur on the Rolling Plains. 

The surface layer is about 9 inches of neutral fine sandy 
loam. The upper part has a granular structure or, where 
it has been overtilled, is structureless. The lower part 
has a coarse to very coarse prismatie structure. In places 
that have been cultivated, the wind has blown away some 
of the silt and clay particles, and the texture now is 
loamy fine sand. A plowsole forms in this layer if the 
soil 15 tilled repeatedly to the same depth or is tilled 
when too moist. e 

The subsoil is about 45 inches thick and consists of 
three layers. The upper layer and the middle layer are 
neutral, reddish-brown sandy clay loam that has a coarse 
or very coarse prismatic structure. Permeability is 
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moderate to moderately rapid. In most places there are 
& few waterworn, lime-coated quartz pebbles and cobble- 
stones in the uppermost layer. 'The middle layer con- 
tains more clay and is more compact than the layers above 
and below. ‘The lowest layer is yellowish-red, calcareous, 


heavy sandy loam to sandy clay loam that has a slightly 
weaker structure than the other two lavers. Waterworn, 
lime-coated quartz pebbles and cobblestones are common 
in this laver. 
soil. 


In places, the lowest part includes a buried 


Figure 19.—Profile of Miles fine sandy loam. 


The parent material consists of old, caleareous outwash 
of loma to light sandy clay loam texture. Generally, it 
contains a few lenses of waterworn quartz and caliche 
gravel at a depth of 3 to 5 feet. It is friable and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots when moist. 

The surface layer ranges from 6 to 14 inches in thick- 
ness. and the subsoil from 30 to 70 inches. The subsoil is 
neutral or mildly alkaline and weakly calcareous. Buried 
«oils are fairly common at a depth of 3 to 5 feet or more. 

Most Miles soils are slightly or moderately susceptible 
to water erosion, and the sandier Miles soils are highly 
susceptible to wind erosion if unprotected. 


Miles soils are more porous, more permeable, and lighter 
colored than Abilene and Wichita soils. They have more 
distinct layers and are deeper than the more calcareous 
Weymouth and Woodward soils. 

About half of the acreage is cultivated to sorghum, win- 
ter wheat, and some cotton, and the rest 15 1n native range 
consisting of mid and short grasses, a scattering of forbs, 
and some mesquite. 

Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (MsA).— 
This is a deep, nearly level soil that has a moderately per- 
meable subsoil of sandy clay loam. 

This soil is porous and easily worked. It readily takes 
water and releases it to plants. 

If its fertility is maintained, this is one of the most 
dependable soils in the county for sorghum and cotton. 
Under irrigation it produces good yields of all crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Most of the acreage east of 
Goodnight is tillel. The rest is in the Palo Duro Canyon 
and is used for native range consisting mostly of mid and 
short grasses, such as blue grama, feather bluestem, and 
little bluestem. (Capability unit IIIe-£, dryland: capa- 
bility unit 11۵ بل‎ irrigated: Sandy Loam range site). 

Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (MsB).— 
This is a gently sloping and slightly undulating soil that 
has a surface layer of fine sandy loam and a subsoil of 
moderately permeable sandy clay loam. This is the most 
extensive of the arable Miles soils in the county. It is 
porous and easily worked, and it readily takes water and 
releases it to plants. When cultivated, it is moderately 
susceptible to wind erosion and slightly to moderately sus- 
ceptible to water erosion. 

Included in mapped areas of this soil are spots of Miles 
fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, and also some spots 
of Miles loamy fine sand that are in old cultivated fields. 

About two-fifths of the acreage is used as native range. 
If the moisture supply is adequate and management is 
good, this soil is a good producer of dryland or irrigated 
crops. including sorghum, cotton, wheat, and other crops 
commonly grown in the county. (Capability unit IITe-, 
dryland: capability unit IHe-5, irrigated; Sandy Loam 
range site) 

Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (MsC).— 
This is a moderately sloping and undulating soil that has 
a subsoil of moderately to moderately rapidly permeable, 
light sandy clay loam. This soil is fairly fertile and is 
easy to work. It readily takes water and releases it to 
plants. If it is eultivated and left unprotected, there is 
a moderately severe hazard of wind erosion and a moder- 
ate hazard of water erosion. 

Mapped with this soil are spots of loamy fine sand less 
than 5 acres in size. 

Most. of the acreage is in native range consisting of mid 
and tall grasses. small acreage Is cultivated, mainly 
to sorghum. (Capability unit IVe-4, dryland: Sandy 
Loam range site) ١ 


Olton Series 


In the Olton series are deep. friable soils that have a 
surface layer of dark-brown clay loam and a subsoil of 
reddish-brown, heavy clay loam (fig. 11). These soils دمن‎ 
eur as spots and bands on side slopes of drainagewa vs that 
border the High Plains. Slopes range from smooth and 
nearly level to convex and moderately sloping. 
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Figure 11.—Profile of Olton clay loam. e layer marke 
a zone of lime accumulation. 


The surface layer is about 8 inches of dark-brown, neu- 
tral clay loam. Before it was tilled, this layer had a fine 
ranular structure. Where it has been overtilled, the plow 
ae is nearly structureless and is low in organic-matter 
content. Below the plow layer, the structure is granular 
or subangular blocky. 

The subsoil is about 35 inches thick. The upper part is 
a slowly permeable, neutral, dark reddish-brown, heavy 
clay loam that has a blocky structure. It contains more 
clay and is slightly more compact than the part below. 
The lower part is a weakly calcareous, reddish-brown to 
yellowish-red, heavy clay loam that has a moderate, blocky 
structure. The subsoil consists of the same kind of ma- 
terial as the buried soils that underlie the nearly level 
Pullman and Zita soils. 

Most Olton soils have a well-developed pink or pinkish- 
white layer at a depth of 30 to 64 inches but most com- 
monly at about 45 inches. About 20 to 50 percent of this 
laver, by volume, is chalky calcium carbonate. 

‘The parent material is reddish-yellow, strongly calcar- 
eous, fairly friable earthen material that contains scattered 
pockets of chalky caliche. This material is easily pene- 
trated by plant roots when moist, but it appears to be dry 


most of the time. It is occasionally wet for short periods 
during unusually wet weather. - 

The thickness of the surface layer ranges from í to 11 
inches. The texture ranges from loam to silty clay loam, 
but it is most commonly clay loam. The thickness of the 
subsoil ranges from 20 to 50 inches. 

Olton soils are well drained. Surface runoff is moderate 
to slow, and the subsoil is slowly permeable. 

Olton soils are lighter colored, more permeable, and less 
droughty than Pullman and Lofton soils. They are 
lighter colored and less permeable than Zita soils. 

Olton soils are suited to the crops commonly grown in 
the county, but less than half of the acreage 8 cultivated. 
A large acreage is still in native range. ۳ 

Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (OcA).—This is 
a deep, smooth, nearly level soil. It borders areas of 
Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 0 

Included with this soil in mapping are transitional 
areas of the adjoining Pullman and Ulysses soils. These 
inclusions make up 8 to 10 percent of some areas but less 
than 3 percent of most areas. 

"This soil is fertile. It takes water slowly, but its water- 
holding capacity is moderately high, and the range of 
moisture content within which it can be worked is favor- 
able. Under cultivation it is slightly susceptible to wind 
erosion. 

About half of this soil is cultivated, and the rest is in 
native range. Good to excellent yields of winter wheat, 
grain sorghum, barley, and other crops commonly grown 
in the county can be produced if the natural moisture 
supply is adequate or if the soil isirrigated. (Capability 
unit IIIce-2, dryland; capability unit IIe-1, irrigated; 
Deep Hardland range site) 

Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (OcB).—This is 
a deep, fertile soil. It takes water slowly, but its water- 
holding capacity is moderately high, and the range of 
moisture content within which it 15 suitable for tillage 
is moderately wide. Under cultivation this soil is slightly 
susceptible to wind erosion and moderately susceptible to 
water erosion. 

Included with this soil in mapping are narrow areas 
transitional to the adjoining Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 
3 percent slopes. These inclusions make up as much as 
8 percent of some areas but less than 5 percent of most 
areas. 

Nearly half of the acreage is cultivated, and the rest is 
in range consisting of short native grasses. If the mois- 
ture "bp is favorable, or if this soil is properly man- 
aged under irrigation, good to excellent yields of the crops 
commonly grown in the county are produced. (Capa- 
bility unit IIIe-2, dryland or irrigated; Deep Hardland 
range site) 

Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (OcC).—This 
soil is slightly more shallow than Olton clay loam, 1 to 
8 percent slopes. It is moderately sloping and slowly 
permeable. In tilled areas there is a slight hazard of 
wind erosion and a moderately severe hazard of water 
erosion. 

Included in mapped areas of this soil are a few areas 
of Pullman soils. These inclusions make up as much as 10 
percent of some areas but less than 5 percent of most areas. 

Most of this soil is in range consisting mainly of blue 
grama but including some buffalograss. Some mesquite 
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trees have invaded. (Capability unit IVe-1, dryland or 
irrigated; Deep Hardland range site) 


Potter Series 


The Potter series consists of strongly calcareous, very 
shallow, light-brown to grayish-brown loamy soils that 
are underlain by pinkish-white caliche. These soils are 
adjacent to the jagged caliche caprock escarpment that 
borders the High Plains. Strong to steep slopes pre- 
dominate, but a few areas are gently sloping. 

The surface layer is about 7 inches of grayish-brown, 
very rong calcareous loam, gravelly loam, or fine sandy 
loam that has a weak, fine and medium, granular structure. 
This layer ranges in thickness from 2 to 10 inches. The 
underlying caliche is 2 or 3 feet or more in thickness. 
It is partly weathered, and it becomes soft and chalky with 
increasing depth. This caliche, which is 40 to 70 percent 
calcium carbonate, probably was deposited by under- 
ground water. 

These soils are excessively drained. Because of steep 
slopes, most of the rainfall 15 lost through runoff and the 
substratum 15 permanently dry. 

Potter soils are lighter colored and shallower than the 
closely related Mansker soils, and they usually have 
steeper, more complex slopes. They are lighter colored 
and shallower than Berthoud soils. 

Potter soils (Ps). —These gently sloping to steeply slop- 
ing soils are strongly calcareous and very shallow. They 
have a loam to gravelly loam texture. The water-holding 
capacity is low, and fertility is low. If not protected by 
vegetation, these soils blow, wash, and gully severely. 

Included in the areas mapped are areas of Mansker and 
Berthoud soils less than 20 acres in size. These inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of some areas. 

These soils are suitable only for range or for wildlife 
habitats. 'They support a thin cover of native grasses, 
such as three-awn, side-oats grama, hairy grama, and 
little bluestem. "There are scattered patches of broom 
snakeweed and catclaw shrubs. Dense stands of shinnery 
oak grow in a few areas along the rim of the Palo Duro 
Canyon in the eastern part of the county. (Capability 
unit VIIs-1; Shallow range site) 


Pullman Series 


The Pullman series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping soils that have a surface layer of dark 

ayish-brown silty clay loam and a subsoil of dark- 
ro clay (fig. 12). These soils are on the High Plains. 
Except for areas surrounding intermittent lakes and 
draws, relief is flat or nearly so. l 

The surface layer is neutral, dark grayish-brown silty 
clay loam and is about 7 inches thick. This layer com- 
pacts easily if tilled when too moist, and it crusts when 
dry. The plow layer is nearly structureless, but generally 
tillage brings up some small clods and clayey fragments 
from the upper part of the subsoil. The lower part of 
the surface layer is compact and has a strong, blocky 
structure. 

The subsoil is about 48 inches thick. The upper part 
contains more clay and is more compact than the lower 
part. The upper part is neutral dark-brown clay. 
When dry, it has a strong. medium, blocky structure, but 
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Figure 12.—Profile of Pullman silty clay loam. The horizon 
marked Ccab is a zone of lime accumulation; the one marked 
Cb is a buried soil. 


it is temporarily tight and massive when moist. Tillage 
commonly causes the formation of a plowsole, or plowpan, 
that limits the moisture available to plants and prevents 
normal development of roots. The lower part of the 
subsoil is weakly calcareous, dark-brown to vellowish-red 
clay to silty clay that has a moderate, blocky structure 
when dry. This part is very slowly permeable when wet. 

Most Pullman soils have a layer in which calcium car- 
bonate has accumulated. Depth to this layer ranges from 
about 30 to 70 inches but is most commonly between 50 
and 55 inches. 

The parent material is strongly calcareous, wind-laid 
material that is fairly friable. contains much lime. and 
is easily penetrated by plant roots when moist. This 
material is dry, except for a short time during extremely 
wet periods. i 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from clay loam 
to silty clay, but in most places it is silty clay loam. The 
thickness ranges from 3 to 8 inches. The differences in 
thickness result from wind and water erosion. The 
thickness of the subsoil ranges from 20 to 70 inches or 
more. In most places, especially in the nearly level areas, 
one or more layers of a buried soil underlie the subsoil. 

Surface drainage ranges from slow, in the nearly level 
areas, to medium, in the convex, gently sloping areas. 

Pullman soils are lighter colored than the lower lvine 
Lofton soils. They have more distinct layers and are less 
permeable than Zita and Ulysses soils. ` 
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Soils of the Pullman series are important in agriculture. 
They are suited to winter wheat, sorghum, and short 
native grasses. They are very productive if the moisture 
supply is adequate or if they are properly irrigated. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated. 

Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (PuA).— 
This is a smooth, nearly level soil. The subsoil has a 
strong, blocky structure when dry, but it is nearly massive 
when moist. This soil is fertile. It takes water very 
slowly when wet, but it has a high water-holding capacity 
and a moderate range of moisture content within which it 
is suitable for tillage. When tilled, it is slightly suscepti- 
ble to wind erosion. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas, less 
than 5 acres in size, of Ulysses, Piton, and Zita clay loams 
and of transitional soils; areas of Pullman silty clay 
loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, less than 3 acres in size, that 
areon long, very gentle slopes and are indicated on the map 
by the symbol for spot erosion; and scattered areas of 
Randall elay, less than 4 acres in size, that stay wet longer 
than the soil surrounding and are indicated on the map 
by the symbol for depressions. These inclusions make up 
about 5 percent of the acreage. 

This 1s the most extensive soil in the county. About 
nine-tenths of the acreage is cultivated, and the rest is in 
range consisting chiefly of buffalograss and blue grama. 
When moisture is favorable, yields of dryland crops are 
good to excellent. Yields are also good to excellent if the 
soil is properly managed under irrigation. (Capability 
unit IIIce-1, dryland; capability unit IIs-1, irrigated; 
Deep Hardland range site) 

Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (PuB).— 
This soil occupies convex slopes and gently sloping areas 

that drain into the playas and draws on the High Plains. 
It is deep and fertile. It takes in water very slowly when 
wet, but its water-holding capacity is high, and the range 
of moisture content within which it 1s suitable for tillage 
is moderate. When tilled, it is slightly susceptible to wind 
erosion and moderately susceptible to water erosion. 

The surface layer is about 6 inches thick. The clay sub- 
soil is about 30 inches thick. It has a strong, blocky struc- 
ture when dry, but when wet it is massive. 

Mapped with this soil are areas of Pullman silty clay 
loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, eroded. "These areas are less 
than 4 acres in size, and they are indicated on the detailed 
soil map by spot-erosion symbols. Small areas of Zita, 
Ulysses, and Olton clay loams are also included in the 
areas mapped. All of these inclusions make up less than 
10 percent of the acreage. l 

About half of the acreage is cultivated, and the rest is 
in range consisting mostly of blue grama and buffalograss. 
When moisture is favorable, good crops can be produced 
under dryland farming. Crop yields are good to excellent 
if the soil is well managed under irrigation. (Capability 
unit IIIe-1, dryland or irrigated; Deep Hardland range 
site 

SH silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, eroded 
(PuB2).— This soil is on convex slopes around playas, on 
low ridges, and on the sides of the drainageway of Mul- 
berry Creek. Generally, the slopes are 300 to 700 feet 
long. 

In a few places areas of eroded Ulysses soils, less than 4 
acres in size, are mapped with this soil. 
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The surface layer is dark-brown to dark grayish-browa 
light clay to silty clay. It is only 1 to 5 inches thick and 1s 
most commonly about 3 inches thick. About half of the 
original surface layer has been lost, mainly through. sheet 
erosion. In places tillage has mixed part of the heavy 
clayey subsoil with the original surface soil, and 1n these 
places the texture of the present surface layer is silty clay. 
Shallow, crossable gullies are common. In a few places 
gullies have penetrated into the parent material. 

About two-thirds of the acreage is cultivated, and the 
rest is in pasture of native grasses. This soil should be 
managed to prevent further erosion. ¡Some areas can be 
seeded to a permanent cover of native grasses if grazing is 
well managed. (Capability unit IVe-3, dryland or irri- 
gated ; Deep Hardland range site) | 


Quinlan Series 


In the Quinlan series are friable, shallow, reddish-brown . 
soils overlying weakly cemented, fine-grained sandstone 
and packsand. These soils are on the Rolling Plains. 
They occur on the red-bed terraces in the Palo Duro Can- 
yon. Slopes are convex. The slope range is 2 to 20 per- 
cent, but the gradient is most commonly about 8 percent. . 
The landscape is one of knolls, mesas, and hogbacks.. In ` 
this county Quinlan soils are mapped only in a complex 
with Woodward and Vernon soils and Rough broken land. 

The surface layer is fine sandy loam or very fine sandy 
loam that has a weak, granular structure. This layer 
ranges from 2 to 15 inches in thickness but is most com- 
monly 6 inches thick. It ranges from reddish brown to 
yellowish red in color. In most places it is slightly redder 
in the lower part than in the upper part. 

The parent material consists mostly of silty and sandy 
deposits of ancient marine origin. In places it contains 
interbedded crystalline gypsum. 

These soils are excessively drained. Surface runoff is 
medium to rapid, and permeability is rapid. 

Quinlan soils are less clayey and more permeable than 
Vernon soils. They are more shallow and more permeable ` 
than Woodward soils. SS 

Because these soils are shallow and are low in fertility, 
they are unfit for cultivation. They support a thin cover 
of black grama, blue grama, side-oats grama, hairy grama, 
sand dropseed, and bluestem grasses, and a scattering of . 
yucca and redberry juniper. 

Quinlan complex (Qc).—This is a complex of shallow 
and very shallow, reddish soils intermixed with Rough 
broken land. It is extensive in the Palo Duro Canyon. 
The soils are more severely dissected than the soils on the 
lower lying red-bed plains. Slopes are variable. 

This complex is about 35 percent Woodward soils, 40 
percent Quinlan and Vernon soils, and 95 percent red, 
rough, broken sandstone material. The proportion of 
each of these varies as much as 30 percent or more from 
place to place. 

Quinlan very fine sandy loam is on the rough erosional 
red-bed plains where the parent material contains much 
packsand. It supports a sparse cover of black grama, side- 
oats grama, bluestem, needlegrass, and some yucca and 
مت‎ 

oodward very fine sandy loam formed on the sloping 
red beds of the erosional plains. Its supports a fair to 
good cover of native mid grasses, mostly bluestem, drop- 
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seed, and the grama grasses. There are some herbs and 
forbs and scattered juniper trees. 

The Vernon soil is a very shallow, red to reddish-brown 
clay loam over red-bed shale. It supports a sparse cover 
of native grasses, such as hairy grama, side-oats grama, 
buffalograss. and three-awn. There are also scattered 
yucca and dwarfed juniper shrubs. 

The red, rough, broken sandstone material is in the 
extremely dissected or gullied areas of the erosional 
plains. This part of the complex includes minor areas 
of nearly barren badlands. It is suitable only for wild- 
life habitats. The sheltered areas support a fair to good 
stand of native vegetation. 

The Woodward, Quinlan, and Vernon soils are suitable 
for both range and wildlife habitats. They need manage- 
ment. that will help to control water and wind erosion. 

This complex has a rougher landscape and consists of 
shallower and sandier soils than those of the Weymouth- 
Vernon complex. (Quinlan and Vernon soils: capa- 
bility unit VIIs-1; Shallow Redland range site. Wood- 
ward soil: capability unit VIe-4; Mixed Land range 
site. Rough broken land: capability unit VIIs-2; Rough 
Breaks range site) 


Randall Series 


The Randall series consists of very poorly drained, gray 
to dark-gray clayey soils. "These soils are in depressions 
or playa bottoms and are from 2 to 50 feet or more below 
the level of the surrounding plains (fig. 13). These areas 
are circular, and they range from less than an acre to 
several hundred acres in size. 


Figure 13.—Profile of Randall clay. 


The surface layer is about 20 inches of slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline, dark-gray clay. The range of moisture 
content within which it is suitable for tillage 1s very nar- 
row. Generally, this layer is either gummy and stiff or 
very hard. n ۱ 

The subsoil of stiff, gray clay is about 20 inches thick. 
It has blocky structure or is massive. This layer has a 
swampy odor after it has been wet for some time. ۱ 

The parent material is very slowly permeable, stiff, 
sticky clay washed or blown from the surrounding Pull- 
man, Ulysses, Mansker, and Lofton soils. The clay con- 
tent ranges from 50 to 80 percent. ۱ 

The surface layer of Randall soils ranges from 3 to 0 
inches in thickness, and the subsoil from 20 to 10 inches. 

Randall soils are darkly stained with organic matter. 
They are very poorly drained. After heavy rains they are 
ponded for extended periods. Most of the water 1s re- 
moved by evaporation Deanie there is no surface drainage 
and very slow internal drainage. During the longer 
periods of ponding, nearly all the vegetation dies except 
sedges and smartweed. 

When the soil is dry, cracks several feet deep and as 
much as 4 inches wide form. Part of the crumbly, dry 
surface soil sloughs, washes, or falls into these cracks. 
When the soil is wet, the cracks close; when it dries again, 
more surface soil falls into the cracks. Thus, there is slow 
circulation of the entire soil mass. 

Randall soils are grayer, more clayey, less open, and 
more poorly defined than Roscoe and Lofton soils. 
They occur in lower positions on the landscape than Ros- 
coe soils and are less well developed structurally. 

Randall clay (Ra)—This level soil is fertile. It takes 
water very slowly when moist, and the range of moisture 
content within which it is suitable for tillage is very nar- 
row. This soil blows easily as soon as the ponded water 
has evaporated in the places where the vegetation has been 
drowned out. 

Included with this soil in mapping are transitional areas 
and other small spots of Roscoe soils that make up as much 
as 15 percent of some areas. 

Most of the acreage 15 used as native pasture or as wild- 
life habitats. These soils are not suitable for cultivation 
unless runoff from the surrounding soils is diverted or the 
playas are drained. 

Randall clay does not have a range site classification. 
It is generally included in the same range site as the ad- 
joining areas. (Capability unit VIw-1) 


Roscoe Series 


In the Roscoe series are caleareous, somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level soils that have a dark-gray clayey 
surface layer and a grayish-brown clay subsoil (fig. 14). 
These soils are on the lower playa benches, below the 
Lofton soils and above the Randall soils, in the larger 
playas throughout the High Plains. 1 

The surface layer is generally calcareous and mildly 
alkaline, dark-gray clay or silty clay and is about 15 inches 
thick. In some places the reaction is neutral throughout 
this layer. This layer crusts, air slacks, powders, and 
blows if excessively tilled and left unprotected. 

The subsoil is sticky, dark grayish-brown to gravish- 
brown clay and is about 35 inches thick. It is neutral to 
alkaline and in most places is strongly caleareous. This 
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layer has a medium or coarse, blocky structure when dry, 
but it readily air slacks to very fine, angular blocky aggre- 
gutes that are erodible when exposed to the weather. 


Figure 14.—Profile of Roscoe clay. The horizon marked Cca is a 
zone of lime accumulation. A 4-inch layer of loose material has 
accumulated on the surface. 


The parent material is heavy, calcareous, grayish-brown 
clay that has been washed or blown from the surrounding 
and higher lying Pullman, Ulysses, Mansker, and Lofton 
soils within the watershed of the individual playas. 

The thickness of the surface layer ranges from 12 to 5 
inches. The color is very dark gray to gray but is most 
commonly dark gray. The color is determined mostly by 
the organic-matter content. The subsoil ranges from 12 
to 50 inches in thickness and from neutral to alkaline in 
reaction. It is most commonly a calcareous, grayish- 
brown heavy clay, though in places it is gray or dark- 
gray clay. 

In areas that are covered by native grasses and sedges, 
the surface is characterized by small mounds. 

Roscoe soils are somewhat poorly drained. Surface 
drainage is slow at best. and in some places there is none. 
Internal drainage is very slow. 

Roscoe soils are more permeable and better drained than 
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Randall soils. They are less clayey and less well ¿drained 
than Lofton soils, and they have less distinct layers. 

Some crops can be grown on Roscoe soils in other than 
extremely wet or extremely dry years. . 

Roscoe clay (Rb).—This somewhat poorly drained, level 
soil is fertile. It takes water very slowly when moist, 
and the range of moisture content within which 1t 1s suit- 
able for tillage is narrow. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small alkaline spots, 
and also some transitional areas of Randall and Lofton 
soils. 'These inclusions make up as much as 15 percent 
of some areas. The alkaline spots are highly susceptible 
to wind erosion if tilled. 

About a third of the acreage 15 cultivated, mainly to 
small grain. If the moisture supply is favorable, good 
yields are obtained. In extremely wet years crops are 
sometimes lost. The acreage not cultivated has a cover 
of short native grasses, chiefly western wheatgrass, buffalo- 
grass, and blue grama. Saltgrass is dominant on the alka- 
line spots. (Capability unit IIIce-1, dryland; capability 
unit IIs-1, irrigated; Deep Hardland range site) 


Rough Broken Land 


Rough broken land occurs below the gently sloping soils 
of the High Plains and along the rims and flanks of the 
Palo Duro Canyon. The upper edge of the caliche 
escarpments and the lower lying Permian plains are the 
boundaries of this land type in Armstrong County. The 
relief is strongly sloping to steep. In some areas eleva- 
tions range from 500 to 800 feet within a horizontal 
distance of 100 to 300 feet. Nearly barren caliche escarp- 
SCH سا‎ sandstone cliffs are prominent but not extensive 

g. 15). 

A typical area of this land type is on the north side 
of the Palo Duro Canyon, in the area where farm-to- 
market road 284 enters the canyon. 

Rough broken land (Ro).—This miscellaneous land type 
is about 55 percent Rough broken land, 20 percent 
Berthoud soils, 13 percent badlands, and 12 percent un- 
classified very shallow gravelly soils and alluvial land. 
The proportion of each may vary 40 percent or more from 
place to place. Rough broken land differs from Rough 
broken land, gypsiferous, in that it consists of Pleistocene 
deposits from the High Plains and of Triassic deposits 
from the Rolling Plains. It includes minor areas of Pot- 
ter soils and of Permian sandstone and shale that do not 
contain gypsum. 

About a third of the acreage of Rough broken land 
borders the Rolling and the High Plains, and the rest is on 
the multicolored red beds within the Rolling Plains. 
Most of the escarpments are vertical. The vegetation 
consists mainly of a thin cover of little bluestem, side-oats 
grama, and hairy grama, but some black grama and juni- 
per shrubs grow on the red-bed slopes. Yucca, catclaw, 
and dwarfed mesquite are scattered throughout. 

Berthoud soils are in sheltered spots below the caliche 
escarpments and above the sandstone cliffs. These soils 
are as much as 3 feet thick. They have slopes of 3 to 15 
percent. They support a good to excellent cover of 
grasses, mostly blue grama and bluestem. "There are 
some mesquite trees and a few juniper shrubs. 

In some areas geologic erosion removes weathered ma- 
terial as fast as it forms. Deep, V-shaped gullies are com- 
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Figure 15.—Representative area of the Palo Duro Canyon. Rough broken land is in the background, and Mansker and Potter soils 
are in the foreground. 


mon on these spots, which are called badlands. Little or 
no vegetation grows on the badlands, and they make some 
other areas that are suitable for range inaccessible to 
cattle. The badlands provide natural habitats for deer 
and Barbary sheep. (Rough broken land: capability 
unit VIIs-2; Rough Breaks range site. Berthoud soils: 
capability unit Vle-2; Mixed Land Slopes range site) 


Rough Broken Land, Gypsiferous 


Rough broken land, gypsiferous, is known locally as 
the red-bed breaks. It occurs in the Palo Duro Canyon. 
The landscape is one of jagged gypsum escarpments, 
barren gypsum hills and flats, gypsum ledges, canyons, 
and dissected red-bed plains. Between the hills and on 
sheltered flats, very shallow soils have formed over the 
gypsum beds. : 

ypical areas of this land type are along Salt Creek, 
Coyote Creek, Bull Run Creek, and Mulberry Creek, 4 
to 8 miles upstream from the Prairie Dog Town Fork of 
the Red River. 

Rough broken land, gypsiferous (Rs).—This land type 
is more sandy and more sparsely vegetated than Rough 
broken land, which is at higher elevations in the Palo 
Duro Canyon. ۱ 

Included in the areas mapped are small bands of Sandy 
alluvial land on the bottom of canyons that have nearly 
vertical walls. Also included are talus materials consist- 
ing mostly of boulders, slabs. and fragments of gypsum 
and sandstone, interbedded in some places in fine sandy 


loam red-bed material. 


Those areas in which a little soil has formed support 
& fair cover of short grasses, mainly the grama grasses 
and some mid grasses, mainly bluestem. In other places 
vegetation is sparse. The badlands have little value as 
range, but they provide natural habitats for wildlife. 
(Capability unit VIIs-4; Rough Breaks range site) 


Sandy Alluvial Land 


This land type consists of recently deposited alluvium, 
mostly calcareous and gypsiferous sand and loamy sand. 
It occurs on the Rolling Plains. as narrow bands of 
irregular width along the larger streams, only a few feet 
higher than the stream channel. 

A representative area of this land type is on the flood 
plains of Mulberry Creek about 5.5 miles south and 2.5 
miles west of Goodnight. 

The surface laver 1s pale brown loamy fine sand strati- 
fied with thin layers of very pale brown fine sand to coarse 
sand. The underlying material is calcareous, light- 
colored fine sandy loam and coarse sand in layers of vary- 
ing thickness. In some places there is a laver of 
waterworn quartz and caliche gravel at a depth of more 
than 36 inches (fig. 16). 

Drainage is somewhat excessive. Surface drainage is 
medium to slow, and internal drainage is rapid. 

Sandy alluvial land is more permeable, lighter colored 
less stratified, and much sandier than Loamy alluvial 
land. l 

Sandy alluvial land (Sa).— This land type is flooded 
after heavy rains, which happen two or three times a vear, 
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Figure 16.—Profile of Sandy alluvial land. 


During droughts, it may be dry for several months. Some 
areas are subject to severe channel cutting and sloughing, 
and others to deposition of sterile sand. 

Included in tha areas mapped are spots of nearly level 
Bippus soils and of Likes soils. 
about 15 percent of the acreage. 

This land type is not suited to cultivation, but it is a 
good to excellent producer of tall native grasses, herbs, 
and shrubs. The dominant grasses are bluestem, Indian- 
grass, and switchgrass. Sand sagebrush is also common, 
(Capability unit Vw-2: Sandy Bottom Land range site) 


The inclusions make up 


Ulysses Series 


The Ulysses series consists of well-drained, nearly level 
to gently sloping soils. These soils have a surface layer 
of clay loam and a subsoil of slightly heavier clay loam. 
They formed mainly in wind-laid deposits. They occur 
as seattered areas on the High Plains, mostly on low 
knolls surrounded by Pullman soils. along the rims of 
playas. and on the side slopes of drainageways. 

The surface layer is about 5 inches of weakly calcareous, 
dark grayish-brown clay loam that has granular structure. 


The plow layer, in areas that have beeu tilled for some 
time. is grayish-brown clay loam that has weak granular 
structure. Below the plow laver is a caleareous layer that 
has granular or subangular blocky structure. . 

The subsoil is calcareous, grayish-brown, friable clay 
loam and is about 16 inches thick. It has a weak, sub- 
angular blocky and prismatic structure that breaks to 
granular. Most of the granules are worm casts. When 
moist this layer is easily penetrated by plant roots. 
Ordinarily, at a depth of about 25 inches there is a layer 
in which lime has accumulated. 

The parent material is strongly calcareous, wind-laid 
mE ec that contains less lime than the subsoil. When 
moist, this material is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark grayish 
brown to grayish brown, the texture from clay loam to 
heavy clay loam, and the thickness from 7 to 12 inches. 
"The thickness of the subsoil ranges from 10 to 24 inches. 
The depth to the layer of lime ranges from about 20 to 
25 inches. 

Ulysses soils are similar to Mansker soils in color and 
reaction, but they are smoother, deeper, and less sloping, 
and show slightly more structural development in the 
subsoil. They are more permeable, lighter colored, less 
clayey, and less well developed structurally than Pullman 
or Lofton soils. 

Most of the smoother, less sloping Ulysses soils are 
cultivated. They are suited to winter wheat and sorghum. 

Ulysses clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (UcA).—This 
is a moderately deep, nearly level soil that is transitional 
between Zita and Mansker soils. 

As much as 4 percent of some of the areas mapped con- 
sists of minor areas of Zita and Pullman soils. 

This soil is friable, is easily tilled, and takes water 
readily. Under cultivation, it is moderately susceptible 
to wind erosion if not protected by crop residues and sur- 
face roughness. 

Most of the acreage is cultivated to wheat and sorghum. 

The rest is in native pasture, consisting mainly of blue 
grama and buffalograss and including some side-oats 
grama, herbs, and shrubs. When moisture is favorable, 
good crop yields are obtained under dryland farming. If 
the soil is properly managed under irrigation, crop yields 
are good to excellent. In some seasons iron deficiency 
causes chlorosis of sorghum and corn and reduces yields. 
(Capability unit IIIce-3, dryland; capability unit IIe-3, 
irrigated ; Deep Hardland range site) 
_ Ulysses clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (UcB).—This 
Is a gently sloping, moderately deep, calcareous soil. It is 
friable, is easy to till, and takes water readily. If tilled 
and not protected by crop residues and surface roughness, 
it 1s moderately to severely susceptible to wind and water 
erosion. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mansker soils which make up as much as 6 percent of some 
areas. 

All of this soil is used to grow winter wheat, sorghum, 
and short native grasses, mainly blue grama, side-oats 
grama, and buffalograss. (Capability unit IITe->, dry- 
land; capability unit IIIe-4, irrigated: Deep Hardland 
range site) 
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Vernon Series 


The Vernon series consists of very shallow, red to red- 
dish-brown, clayey soils that are weakly formed on shaly 
clay and siltstone residuum of the red beds (fig. 17). 
These soils are on the Rolling Plains. They occur on flats, 
knobs, knolls, and hogbacks within the Palo Duro Canyon. 
In this county they are mapped only in complexes with 
Quinlan and Weymouth soils. 


Figure 17.—Profile of Vernon clay loam. 


The surface layer is about 5 inches of reddish-brown, 
friable clay to clay loam that has a weak, granular struc- 
ture. It is darkened somewhat by organic matter. This 
layer is underlain by partly weathered red siltstone, shaly 
clay, and very fine red sandstone. In most places at low 
elevations in the Palo Duro Canyon, this material is 
strongly gypsiferous, and in places there are lenses and 
beds of semihard white gv psum. 

The surface layer is 1 to 12 inches thick. The slope 
ranges from 1 to 15 percent but is most commonly 7 
percent. 

Vernon soils are excessively drained. Surface runoff 
is rapid, and internal drainage is slow to very slow. 
Small areas that are exposed to the prevailing winds and 
to excessive runoff are severely eroded. 
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TEXAS 


Vernon soils are shallower and more clayey than Wey- 
mouth soils. 0 

Shallowness and low fertility limit the use of Vernon 
soils to range and to wildlife habitats. A thin cover of 
native grasses, such as hairy grama, side-oats grama, buf- 
falograss, and three-awn, grow on these soils. There are 
scattered yucca plants and dwarf redberry juniper shrubs. 


Vona Series 


The Vona series consists of deep, brown soils that have 
a surface layer of fine sandy loam and a subsoil of friable, 
heavy fine sandy loam. These soils are in the northeastern 
part of the county on the Rolling Plains. They occur 
along draws and on undulating flats between Mulberry 
Creek and the Salt Fork of the Red River. They have 
convex to slightly billowy surface relief. 

The surface layer is about 10 inches of neutral, brown 
fine sandy loam. The plow layer is structureless, but the 
layer below has weak, coarse, prismatic structure that 
easily breaks to granular. 

The subsoil is about 30 inches thick and contains slightly 
more clay than the surface layer. It is brown fine sandy 
loam that has a moderate, very coarse, prismatic structure 
that easily crumbles to granular. The upper part is neu- 
tral, but the lower part is mildly alkaline and weakly 
calcareous. 

The parent material is material recently deposited by 
wind and water and reworked by the wind. Moisture and 
plant roots easily penetrate this material. 

The thickness of the surface layer ranges from 8 to 16 
inches. The color is dark brown to grayish brown but is 
most commonly brown. The subsoil is slightly lighter 
colored than the surface layer, and it ranges from 15 to 
45 inches in thickness. 

Permeability is moderately rapid; consequently, very 
little water runs off. 

Vona soils have more distinct layers and are more per- 
meable than the calcareous Likes soils. 

All of the acreage is in range of mid and tall native 
grasses, such as blue grama, bluestem, Indiangrass, love- 
grass, and sand dropseed. "There is some sand sagebrush 
and some skunkbush. 

Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (VoC).— 
This is à deep, moderately sloping soil that has a sub- 
soil of friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil has moder- 
ately rapid permeability. 

Ineluded with this soil in mapping are a few minor 
knolls of Mansker soils. 

۱ ۱ ی 

This is a fairly fertile soil that can be tilled throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. It takes water rapidly 
and has a moderate to moderately low water holding 
capacity. When tilled, it is highly susceptible to wind 
erosion unless an adequate cover of vegetation is main- 
tained. Overgrazing will weaken and thin out desirable 
grasses and cause serious blowing. (Capability unit 
IVe-4, dryland: Sandy Loam range site) ۱ 


Weymouth Series 


This series consists of shallow to moderately deep 
gently sloping to moderately sloping, loamy and clayey 
soils on the Rolling Plains. These soils occur as scattered 
areas on the old erosional red-bed plains in the Palo Duro 
Canyon. The relief is nearly level to convex. 
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The surface layer is about 9 inches of weakly calcareous, 
reddish-brown clay loam that has a moderate, fine, 
granular structure. ۱ 

The subsoil is about 14 inches thick. It consists of 
moderately permeable, caleareous, reddish-brown clay 
loam. The structure is granular or subangular blocky. 

The parent material is à mixture of calcareous red-bed 
sediments and sediments from the High Plains. This 
material is friable and is easily penetrated by plant roots 
when moist. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from loam to 
clay loam, the color from dark reddish brown to light 

dish brown, and the thickness from 5 to 11 inches. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from silty clay loam to 
loam, the color from light reddish brown to yellowish 
red or reddish yellow, and the thickness from ۲ to 15 
inches. 

Weymouth soils are well drained. Surface drainage 
is medium to rapid, and permeability is moderate. 

Weymouth soils are deeper, lighter colored, and less 
clayey than Vernon soils. They are shallower, lighter 
colored, and less clayey than Abilene soils, and they have 
less distinct layers. They are deeper than Quinlan soils, 
E they are less sandy than Quinlan and Woodward 
Soils. 

Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (WcB).— 
This is à calcareous, shallow to moderately deep, gently 
و‎ soil that has a moderately permeable and granular 
subsoil. 


Included in the areas mapped are a few areas of Wey- 


mouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, and transitional 
and fringe areas of Miles soils. The inclusions make up 
about Y percent of the acreage. 

This soil is easily tilled, but it is fairly low in natural 
fertility. It takes water readily, but its water-holding 
capacity is low. When tilled, it is moderately susceptible 
to wind and water erosion. 

All of the acreage is in short native grasses, chiefly the 
grama grasses and some buffalograss. A few or many 
mesquite trees have invaded. (Capability unit IIIe-T, 
dryland; Deep Hardland range site) 

Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (WcC).— 
This soil is shallow and calcareous. 'The subsoil is 
granular and moderately permeable. 

Included with this soil in mapping are gravelly knolls, 
small areas of Vernon soils, and areas transitional to 
Miles soils. The inclusions make up about 15 percent 
of the acreage. 

This soil 15 fairly easy to work, but it is low in fertility. 
It takes water readily, but its water-holding capacity is 
low. 'The hazards of wind erosion and water erosion 
would be moderately severe if any of the acreage were 
cultivated. 

All of this soil is in native short grasses, mostly blue 
grama, side-oats grama, and hairy grama. Some three- 
awn and buffalograss are included and there are some 
dwarfed mesquite and redberry juniper shrubs. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-8; Deep Hardland range site) 


Weymouth-Vernon Soils 


Weymouth and Vernon soils are mapped together as a 
complex because they are so intermingled that they can- 
not be shown separately on the soil map. These soils are 
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on the Rolling Plains. They occupy smooth, broad, 
gently sloping to sloping rod bad گی‎ or erosional 
plains in the Palo Duro Canyon. 9 
Weymouth-Vernon complex (Wf).—About 65 percent 
of this complex is Weymouth soil, 90 percent is Vernon, 
and 15 percent is Woodward and other soils. The pro- 
portions vary as much as 30 percent from place to place. 
'The soils are smoother, deepér, and more clayey than. 
those in the Quinlan complex. ALD 
Weymouth clay loam is on the moderately smooth, 
gently sloping terraces. It supports a good cover of short 
and mid grasses, such as blue grama, side-oats grama, 
and buffalograss, and a scattering of little bluestem.. 
Mesquite trees are common. 5 EN BP 
Vernon clay loam is a very shallow soil that occurs on . 
the gently sloping floors of valleys in the red beds, and on 
knolls, ridges, and other strongly sloping areas. The: 
knolls and ridges are 5 to 20 feet high and 50 to 300 feet 
or more in diameter. This soil has a sparse cover of side- 
oats grama, hairy grama, black grama, three-awn, yucca, , 
catclaw, and dwarf juniper. Et 57 
The soils of this complex are highly susceptible to water 
erosion. They are unfit for cultivation, but they are fair 
to good producers of native grasses if grazing is well 
managed. (Weymouth soil: Capability unit Vle-8; 
Deep Hardland range site. Vernon soil: Capability unit 
VIIs-2; Shallow Redland range site) 


Wichita Series 


This series consists of deep, smooth, nearly level: to 
weakly undulating, dark-brown loamy soils on the Rolling 
Plains. The subsoil is moderately permeable, reddish- 
brown clay loam to sandy clay loam (fig. 18). These soils 
of the uplands occur mostly in the Palo Duro Canyon. 

The surface layer is about 8 inches thick. It ranges 
from loam to sandy clay loam but is most commonly loam. 
The structure is granular, and the reaction is neutral. 

The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. It has medium or 
coarse, prismatic structure that breaks to subangular 
blocky, blocky, or granular fragments. The upper part of 
the subsoil contains more clay and has more distinct hori- 
zonation than the lower part. 

The parent material 15 a 3- to 10-foot deposit of old, 

calcareous outwash. Its texture is loam or clay loam, and 
it contains scattered waterworn quartz pebbles. This 
material is friable, and when moist it is easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 
_ The surface layer of Wichita soils ranges from 6 to 11 
inches in thickness, and the subsoil from 25 to 60 inches. 
The subsoil is either neutral or mildly alkaline and calcar- 
eous. In areas that have slopes of less than 9 percent, 
buried soils commonly occur at a depth of 2 to 4 feet. 

Wichita soils are lighter colored, less clayey, and more 
permeable than Abilene soils. They are darker colored, 
more clayey, and less permeable than Miles soils. 

Most of the acreage is used as range. Only a few 
patches are cultivated. Dryland sorghum is the main cul- 
tivated crop. 

Wichita loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (WhA).— This deep, 
nearly level soil has a moderately permeable subsoil of 
sandy clay loam. This soil is fertile and is easily worked. 
It takes, stores, and releases water in a manner favorable; 
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for plant growth. When tilled, it is slightly susceptible 
to wind erosion. 

Included in the areas mapped are a few spots of Abilene 
soils and of soils transitional to Abilene soils. 

Nearly all of this soil has a cover of short and mid native 
grasses, chiefly blue grama, buffalograss, and sand drop- 
seed. Mesquite trees have invaded most areas. 

When moisture is favorable, this soil produces good to 
excellent yields of the dryland crops commonly grown in 
the area. (Capability unit IIce-4, dryland; Dep Hard- 


land range site) 


— چا SS a‏ سے _سکیےیسے .ہے ہے و سے ہے ا ہے ہی کا 


Figure 18.—Profile of Wichita loam. The horizon marked Cca is 
a zone of lime accumulation. 


Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (WhB).—This is à 
deep, gently sloping or gently undulating soil that has 
a subsoil of moderately permeable sandy clay loam. It is 
fertile and productive, is easy to work, and stores a re 
amount of water for plants. When tilled, it is slightly 
susceptible to wind erosion and moderately susceptible to 
water erosion. 

Included with this soil in mapping are minor areas of 
Weymouth soils and of soils transitional to Weymouth 
soils. 

Although this soil is suitable for all the tilled crops 
commonly grown in the county, little of it is cultivated. 
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Most of it is in an area dominated by large cattle ranches 
and consequently is used as range. It is a good producer 
of short native grasses. (Capability unit II1e—2, dryland: 
capability unit IIIe-3, irrigated; Deep Hardland range 
site 

ichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (WhC).—This un- 
dulating and moderately sloping soil occurs in the Palo 
Duro Canyon. The subsoil is moderately permeable sandy 
clay loam. This soil is fertile and is easily worked. lt 
takes water readily. If it is cultivated, the wind erosion 
hazard is moderate and the water erosion hazard is mod- 
erately severe. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Weymouth and Miles soils, less than 5 acres in size, and 
a few knolls mantled with quartz gravel and cobblestones. 
These inclusions make up as much as 10 percent of some 
areas. 

This inextensive soil is used only as native range. 
Under cultivation it is less productive and more difficult 
to manage than Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. (Ca- 
pability unit IVe-1, dryland or irrigated; Deep Hardland 
range site) 


Woodward Series 


The Woodward series consists of shallow to moderately 
deep, reddish-brown loamy soils on the Rolling Plains. 
These soils occupy the smooth areas of the erosional red- 
bed plains in the Palo Duro Canyon. 

The surface layer is 1 to 15 inches thick. "The texture 
ranges from loam to very fine sandy loam, but it is 
most commonly loam. 

The subsoil is slightly redder than the surface layer. 
It ranges from about 4 to 16 inches in thickness. 

A 3- to 10-inch, yellowish-red to red layer of lime has 
accumulated below the subsoil. In some places this lime 
zone is barely evident. 

The parent material is compact, calcareous, weathered 
red-bed siltstone and, in the lower part, very fine-grained 
gy psiferous sandstone. 

Because these soils have moderately rapid permeability, 
little water runs off. 

Woodward soils are deeper, less sandy, smoother, and 
less eroded than Quinlan soils, and they have more distinct 
layers. They are more sandy throughout than Weymouth 
soils and are deeper, smoother, and less clayey than Vernon 
soils. 

Because of the scattered pattern in which Woodward 
soils occur within the moderately rough landscape of the 
Quinlan complex, they are unfit for cultivation, but if 
well managed they are good producers of native grasses, 
Larger and smoother areas are arable, but deep canvons 
make them inaccessible for farming. 1 

Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (WoB).—' This 
is a calcareous, shallow to moderately deep, gently sloping 
soil. The subsoil is moderately permeable, light clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are minor areas of 
Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, and areas transi- 
tional to Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
These inclusions make up about 10 percent of the acreage. 

This soil is easy to till, and it takes water readily, but 
it has fairly low fertility, and its water-holding capacity 
is fairly low. Under cultivation it is moderately suscep- 
tible to wind and water erosion. ۱ 
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All of this soil has a cover of short and mid native 
grasses, chiefly the grama grasses but also little bluestem, 
sand dropseed, and buffalograss. Yucca, catclaw, and 
mesquite shrubs grow in some places. (Capability unit 
HH Ie-7, dryland: Mixed Land range site) 

Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes (WoC).—This 
is a calcareous, shallow, moderately sloping soil that has 
a moderately permeable subsoil. 

About 12 percent of the acreage consists of minor areas 
of moderately sloping Quinlan soils and small areas of 
gravelly knobs. 

This soil is easily tilled but is low in fertility. It takes 
water readily, but its water-holding capacity is low. The 
hazards of wind erosion and water erosion would be 
moderately severe if any of the acreage were cultivated. 

All of this soil is in short and mid native grasses, 
mainly the grama grasses. Some little bluestem, sand 
dropseed, and three-awn are included, and there are some 
yueen and mesquite shrubs. Overgrazing thins and even- 
tually eliminates the little bluestem and the grama grasses. 
(Capability unit IITe-7, dryland; Mixed Land range site) 

Woodward loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (WoD).—This 
calcareous, strongly sloping soil is susceptible to both wind 
and water erosion. It has a moderately permeable sub- 
sol. It takes water readily, but its water-holding capac- 
ity is low. Fertility is low. 

Included in the areas mapped are minor areas of Quin- 
lan soils and gravelly knobs. These inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of the acreage. 

This soil is used only as native range. Under good 
range management, it produces a good cover consisting of 
blue grama, side-oats grama, and black grama, lesser 
amounts of little bluestem and sand dropseed, a scattering 
of yucca and mesquite shrubs, and forbs. (Capability 
unit V :4ع1‎ Mixed Land range site) 


Zita Series 


In the Zita series are dark-colored, friable, nearly level 
to gently sloping soils that have a surface layer of clay 
loam and a subsoil of silty clay loam (fig. 19). These 
soils are on the High Plains. They occur in nearly flat 
and slightly concave areas and in some of the larger playas, 
between areas of Ulysses and Lofton soils. 

The surface layer is about 15 inches of neutral, dark 
evavish-brown clay loam. This layer is easily tilled. In 
most places the plow layer is structureless, but in some 
places it has a weak, granular structure. The lower part 
of this layer has a moderate, fine to medium, granular 
structure. 

The subsoil is friable, granular and subangular blocky, 
eravish-brown to brown, heavy clay loam. It is about 15 
inches thick. The upper part is weakly calcareous, and 
the lower part is strongly calcareous. 

The parent material is strongly calcareous, wind-Jaid 
earthen material of clay loam texture. It is friable, con- 
tains pockets of lime, and is easily penetrated by plant 
roots. In playas. this layer of parent material is lacking: 
apparently all of it has become part of the soil. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from loam to 
silty clay loam, the color from brown to very dark grayish 
brown, and the thickness from 8 to 25 inches. The texture 
of the subsoil ranges from clay loam to silty clay loam, the 
color from grayish brown to very dark grayish brown, and 


Figure 19.—Profile of Zita clay loam. The horizon marked Cca is a 
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zone of lime accumulation. 


the thickness from 10 to 25 inches. A prominent lime 
layer begins at 22 to 50 inches from the surface, but most 
commonly at a depth of 25 to 36 inches. This layer is 
12 to 28 inches thick. It is 25 to 60 percent dispersed 
chalky lime and segregated lime. Old, filled, rodent chan- 
nels, 1 to 12 inches in diameter, are few to common in this 
layer and in the upper part of the parent material. The 
color of the parent material ranges from reddish brown 
to reddish yellow. 

Zita soils ave shallower, less clayey, and more permeable 
than Pullman and Lofton soils. They are lighter colored 
than Lofton soils. They are darker colored than Ulysses 
soils and are less limy in the subsoil. 

Zita clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (ZcA).—This is a 
smooth, deep, dark-colored, granular, nearly level soil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of, 
and narrow areas transitional to, Pullman, Ulysses, and 
Lofton soils. These inclusions make up as much as 10 
percent of a few areas. 

This soil is fertile and easily tilled. It takes, stores, and 
releases water readily. Under cultivation, however, it is 
slightly susceptible to wind erosion. 

Most of the acreage is cultivated. The remaining acre- 
age 15 In range consisting of short native grasses. When 
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moisture is favorable, good to excellent yields of dryland 
crops can be produced. Good to excellent yields are also 
obtained if the soil is properly managed under irrigation. 
(Capability unit IIIce-2, dryland; capability unit IIe-2, 
irrigated ; Deep Hardland range "y" 

Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (ZcB).—This is a 
smooth, dark-colored, granular, gently sloping soil. It is 
slightly lighter colored and has a thinner surface layer 
than Zita clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

, Included in the areas mapped are narrow areas transi- 
tional to Ulysses and Pullman soils. In two separate areas 


these inclusions make up as much as 12 percent of the acre- 


age. 

This soil is fertile and is easily worked. It takes and 
stores moisture and releases it readily to plants. When 
tilled, it is moderately susceptible to wind and water 
erosion. 

About two-thirds of the acreage is cultivated, and the 
rest is in native grass. When moisture is favorable, good 
crops are produced under dryland farming. If the soil is 
properly managed under irrigation, crop yields are good to 
excellent. (Capability unit IIIe-2, dryland; capability 
unit 1116-8, irrigated; Deep Hardland range site) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


In this section the system of land capability classifica- 
tion used by the Soil Conservation Service is briefly ex- 
plained. The soils are placed in capability groups, and 
the management for each group is discussed. General 
management is also discussed, and estimated average acre 
yields on seeded acreage are given for the arable soils under 
two levels of management. Management of rangeland 
and management of wildlife areas also are included. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 

shows, in a general way, how suitable they are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
_ In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels: the capability class, the subclass, and the unit. 
The eight capability classes in the broadest grouping are 
designated by Roman numerals 1 through VIII. In class 
I are the soils that have few limitations, the widest range 
of use, and the least risk of damage when they are used. 
The soils in the other classes have progressively greater 
natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms 
so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not 
produce worthwhile yields of crops, grazing, or wood prod- 
ucts. There are no class I or class VIII soils in Arm- 
strong County. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations with- 
in the classes. Within most of the classes there can be up 
to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding a 
small letter, e, w, $, or c, to the class numeral, for example, 
IIIe. The letter e shows that the main limitation is risk 
of erosion ` w means that water in or on the soil interferes 
with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness 
can be partly corrected by artificial drainage); s shows 
that the soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, 
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droughty, or stony ; and c, used in only some parts of the 

country, indicates that the chief limitation is climate that 

is too cold or too dry. 1 : 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of this 
class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only subclasses ,مہ‎ s, and c, because the soils in 1t 
have little or no susceptibility to erosion but have other 
limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. ۱ c 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, which 
are groups of soils enough alike to be suited to the same 
crops and pasture plants, to require similar management, 
and to have similar productivity and other responses to 
management. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient 
grouping for making many statements about management . 
of soils. Capability units are generally identified by num- 
bers assigned locally, for example, IIIce-2 or 1116-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subelasses, and 
units according to the degree and kind of their permanent 
limitations, but without consideration of major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change the slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils, and without 
consideration of possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects. The eight classes in the capability system and 
the subclasses and units in Armstrong County are de- 
scribed in the list that follows. Soils suitable for irriga- 
tion are grouped in capability units for that purpose, but 
no separate discussions of management under irrigation 
are given. In groupings for either dryland farming or 
for irrigation, the capability subclass shows the dominant 
kind of limitation. Capability unit IIs-1, irrigated, for 
example, contains soils that under irrigation are limited 
chiefly by the clay loam texture and the risk that a plow- 
pan will form. 

Class I.—Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. No soil of Armstrong County is in class I. 

Class II.—Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass IIce.—Soils that have some limitations be- 
cause of climate and risk of erosion. 

Unit IIce-4, dryland.—Deep, nearly level soils 
on uplands; slowly permeable to moderately 
permeable subsoil. 

Class III.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass IIIce.—Soils limited by low rainfall and a 
moderate risk of erosion. 

Unit IIIce-1l, dryland; IIs-1, irrigated.—Deep, 
nearly level soils on uplands; compact, very 
slowly permeable, heavy clay subsoil. 

Unit IlIce-2, dryland; Ile-1 or Ile-2, irri- 
gated.—Deep, nearly level soils on uplands; 
slowly permeable to moderately permeable, 
heavy clay loam subsoil. 

Unit IIIce-3, dryland; IIe-3, irrigated.—Mod- 
erately deep, calcareous, nearly level soils on 
uplands. 

Subclass IIIe.—Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit IIIe-1, dryland or irrigated.—Deep, gently 
sloping soils on uplands; very slowly perme- 
able, blocky, heavy clay subsoil. 
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Unit IIIe-2, dryland; IIIe-2 or 11168, irri- 
gated.—Deep, gently sloping soils on uplands; 
slowly permeable to moderately permeable sub- 
soil. 

Unit IIIe-3, dryland; IIIe-4, irrigated.—Deep, 
caleareous, gently sloping soils on uplands; 
moderately permeable subsoil. D 

Unit IIIe-4, dryland; ج1164‎ or IIe-5, irrigated.— 
Deep, nearly level to gently sloping soils on 
uplands; moderately permeable sandy clay 
loam to clay loam subsoil. 

Unit IIIe-7, dryland.—Shallow to moderately 
deep, caleareous, gently sloping soils on up- 
lands; moderately permeable subsoil. 

Unit IITe-8, dryland; 1116-10, irrigated.—Shal- 
low, gently sloping, calcareous soils on uplands; 
moderately permeable clay loam or sandy clay 
loam subsoil. . 

Class IV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, or require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass IVe.—Soils that have moderately severe sus- 
ceptibility to wind and water erosion if not pro- 
tected. ۱ 

Unit IVe-1, dryland or irrigated.—Deep, mod- 
erately sloping soils on uplands; slowly perme- 
able to moderately permeable subsoil. 

Unit IVe-3, dryland or irrigated.—Deep, gently 
sloping soils on uplands; very slowly perme- 
able subsoil. 

Unit IVe-4, dryland.—Deep, moderately sloping 
soils on uplands; friable, moderately rapidly 
permeable subsoil. 7 

Unit IVe-9, dryland; IIIe-10, irrigated.—Shal- 
low, gently sloping, calcareous soils on uplands; 
moderately permeable clay loam subsoil. 

Class V.—Soils subject to little or no erosion hazard but 
having other limitations, impractical to remove without 
major reclamation, that limit their use largely to pasture 
or range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw.— Soils that are subject to frequent over- 
flow. 

Unit Vw-1.—Moderately permeable loam and 
clay loam on bottom lands. 

Unit Vw-2.—Moderately rapidly permeable to 
rapidly permeable sandy soils on bottom lands. 


Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make . 


them generally unsuitable for cultivation and limit their 


use largely to range, woodland, or wildlife food and 


cover. Së ۱ 
Subclass VIe.—Soils severely limited by the risk of 


erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit Vle-1; IVe-6, irrigated.—Shallow to mod- 
erately deep, moderately permeable, calcareous, 
moderately sloping and strongly sloping soils 
on uplands. 

Unit VIe-2.—Shallow, moderately permeable, 
caleareous, moderately sloping and strongly 
sloping soils on uplands. 

Unit VlIe-4—Shallow to moderately deep, 
strongly sloping soils on uplands. 

Unit VIe-6.—Deep, calcareous, rapidly perme- 
able, undulating soils on uplands. 
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Unit VIe-8.—Very shallow to moderately deep, 
moderately sloping, loamy and clayey 5 on 
uplands; moderately permeable subsoil. ` 

Subclass VIw.—Soils severely limited in use because of 
excess water.  . ۱ ۱ و‎ 
Unit VIw-1.—Deep, poorly drained, fine-textured 
soils in playas. 7 
Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 
Subclass VIIs.—Soils or land types very severely 
limited by physical characteristics. - E 

Unit Ts 1.— Very shallow, very strongly cal- 
careous, strongly sloping to steep soils on up- 
lands. zs d 

Unit VIIs-2.—Stony, gravelly, flaggy, rough, 
broken areas. ۱ 

Unit VIIs-3.—Gravelly and cobbly hills. | 

Unit VIIs-4.—Rough broken land and gypsifer- 

| ous soil material. d ۱ 

Class VIII.—Soils and landforms that have limitations' 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants and restrict their use 
to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic pur- 
poses. No soil of Armstrong County is in class VIII. 


Management by Capability Units 


In this subsection the soils of Armstrong County have 
been placed in capability units. Each unit is described, 
the soils in each are listed, and management is suggested 
for the soils suitable for dryland farming and for irrigated 
farming. The management of rangeland is described in 
the section *Management of the Soils for Range." 


Capability unit IIce-4, dryland ` 


This unit consists of dark-colored, deep, nearly level 
soils on uplands. These soils have a slowly permeable 
to moderately permeable subsoil. They are— 

Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Wichita loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

These soils take water slowly, but they have a high 
capacity to hold both water and plant nutrients and to 
release them readily to plants. They are slightly sus- 
ceptible to wind and water erosion, and they tend to 
crust at the surface. The chief requirements are main- 
taining and improving productivity and tilth, preserving 
soil structure, conserving moisture, and controlling wind 
erosion. 

About 90 percent of the acreage is in short native grasses 
and is used as range; about 10 percent is dry farmed. 
Forage sorghum is the chief crop. 

Winter wheat and sorghum are the dryland crops best 
suited to these soils. Stubble mulching and other uses 
of crop residues help to control wind erosion, maintain 
the organic-matter content, slow runoff, and conserve 
moisture. If crops fail to make a good stand in a dry 
year, and the residues are insufficient to keep the soil from 
drifting, the surface soil should be roughened by chiseling 
and listing. Tillage operations should be limited to the 
minimum essential for preparation of a seedbed and for 
control of weeds. Farming on the contour and terracing 
the long slopes help to conserve moisture. 
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, Lack of moisture, not lack of fertility, is the factor 
limiting production on these soils. Because of the tend- 
ency of the surface to crust and of the soil structure to 
deterlorate, careful management is needed to obtain 
moderate to high yields. 

These soils are suited to irrigation, but water is not 
now available. 


Capability unit IIIce-1, dryland; 
IIs-1, irrigated 


This unit consists of smooth, deep, nearly level soils 
on uplands. These soils have a heavy clay subsoil that 
is compact and very slowly permeable. They are— 

Lofton silty clay loam. 
Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Roscoe clay. 

These soils have a high capacity to hold moisture and 
plant nutrients but release them slowly to plants. They 
are slightly susceptible to wind erosion, and they tend to 
crust at the surface. The very slowly permeable subsoil 
restricts the movement of water and the growth of roots. 
The chief management requirements are controlling wind 
erosion, preserving soil structure, conserving moisture, 
and utilizing irrigation water properly. 

If tilled when too moist, or 1f tilled continuously at the 
same depth, these soils develop a plowpan or compacted 
layer. Excessive tillage breaks down the structure of the 
solls and destroys the effectiveness of crop residues. Con- 
sequently, it is Important to limit tillage operations to the 
minimum essential for the preparation of a seedbed and 
the control of weeds. If moisture conditions are favor- 
able, these soils are productive. Careful management is 
needed for continued moderate to high yields. Winter 
wheat, grain sorghum, and feed sorghum are the chief 
crops. 

D. land farming— Winter wheat and grain sorghum 
are the dryland crops best suited to these soils. Wheat 
can be grown if the soil is wet to a depth of 2 feet or 
more at seeding time and is adequately protected with 
crop residues (2). If the soil is too dry for wheat but is 
adequately protected with residues, it should be fallowed 
so that the moisture supply will build up. Sorghum can 
be grown if the soil is both too dry for wheat and inade- 
quately protected with residues. Other suitable cropping 
systems are the following: (1) Small grain and occa- 
sional delayed fallow; (2) sorghum and occasional fallow 
or delayed fallow; (3) wheat, then grain sorghum, then 
fallow or delayed fallow. ۱ 

If drought lasts several years, it may not be possible to 
produce enough cover to control blowing, and emergency 
tillage then may be necessary to roughen the surface and 
produce clods. SEN 

Lack of moisture, not lack of fertility, is the factor that 
limits production. Field diversions, grassed outlets, and 
terraces may be needed to retard runoff. Contour farming 
also helps to conserve water. Dryland crops generally 
do not respond to commercial fertilizer. 59 

Irrigated farming.—1f properly managed under irri- 
gation, these soils produce high yields of all crops com- 
monly grown in the county (fig. 20). A surface, or 
gravity, system of level borders and level or graded 


1 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to “Literature Cited," 
p. 79. 
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furrowsissuitable. Irrigation runs should be longer than 
for any other cultivated soils in the county. Compacted 
soils require longer sets or more frequent applications of 
water. The cropping system should include a soil- 
improving crop, and crop residues should be utilized to 
improve tilth and help maintain fertility. Commercial 
fertilizer, in amounts based on soil and crop requirements, 
is necessary to maintain high yields. Because of slow 


permeability in the subsoil, the surface soil needs to be 
loosened by tillage, so as to increase its capacity for tem- 
porary storage of water. 


Figure 20.—Harvesting wheat grown on Pullman silty clay loam, 
0 to 1 percent slopes. 


Capability unit IIIce-2, dryland; 
Ile-1 or Ile-2, irrigated 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level soils on uplands. 
These soils have a slowly permeable to moderately perme- 
able, heavy clay loam Get They are— 

Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Zita clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

These soils hold water and plant nutrients and release 
them readily to plants. Under cultivation they are 
slightly or moderately susceptible to wind erosion. 'The 
chief requirements are maintaining or improving pro- 
ductivity and tilth, conserving moisture, controlling ero- 
sion, and using irrigation water properly. 

Most of the acreage is used to produce winter wheat and 
grain sorghum. The rest is in range consisting of short 
native grasses, chiefly blue grama and buffalograss. 

Dryland farming.—Management should include contour 
farming, stubble mulching, constructing terraces or other 
diversions, and seeding drainageways to grasses. Chisel- 
ing or listing to make the surface rough and cloddy may 
be necessary if the amount of cover produced is not enough 
to keep the soil from blowing or to trap drifting soil. “A 
regular crop or a catch crop should be planted each grow- 
ing season, as soon as there is enough moisture. 5 

farming.—Under irrigation, the Bippus and‏ مس سنا 
Zita soils of this group are in capability unit IIe-2, but‏ 
the Olton soil is in unit IIe-1. These soils are good pro-‏ 
ducers of winter wheat. sorghum, alfalfa, and cotton‏ 
Sweetclover, rye, and sudangrass can be grown for green‏ 
manure and can also be used for temporary pasture,‏ 
Yields can be increased by applying barnyard manure‏ 
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and commercial fertilizer in amounts based on soil and 
crop needs. 


Capability unit I1Ice-3, dryland; 
Ile-3, irrigated 


This unit consists of Ulysses clay loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, a moderately deep, calcareous, nearly level soil on 
uplands. The subsoil is moderately permeable. 

This soil is easily tilled. It is friable and takes water 
readily, and it has a moderate capacity to hold water and 
plant nutrients. It is moderately susceptible to wind 
erosion. The main requirements are maintaining or im- 
proving productivity and tilth, conserving moisture, and 
ay irrigation water properly. 

ost of the acreage is used to produce winter wheat 
and grain sorghum. In some seasons iron deficiency 
causes chlorosis of young sorghum and corn plants, 
and yields are reduced even if the plants are saved by 
rain or by treatment with a special spray. 

Dryland farming.—A dryland cropping system should 
include a high-residue crop and a cover crop. The stubble 
and residues can be utilized to help control wind erosion. 
If the cover produced is not sufficient to keep the soil from 
blowing, chiseling or listing may be necessary to make the 
surface rough and cloddy so drifting soil will be trapped. 
A crop should be planted each growing season, as soon 
as there is enough moisture. Contour farming, terracing 
to break long slopes, and seeding drainageways to grasses 
help to conserve moisture and to control erosion. 

rrigated farming —tThis soil generally produces high 
yields of winter wheat and grain sorghum if conserva- 
tion irrigation is practiced. Some feed sorghum, field 
corn, and cotton can also be grown. Commercial ferti- 
lizer is necessary to maintain high yields. The kind and 
amount of fertilizer to be applied should be based on 
soil and crop needs. Irrigation runs can be shorter than 
on less permeable soils. 


Capability unit II1Ie-1, dryland or irrigated 


This unit consists of Pullman silty clay-loam, 1 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, a deep, gently sloping soil on uplands. The 
subsoil is very slowly permeable, blocky, heavy clay. 

This soil has a high capacity to hold water and plant 
nutrients, but the clay subsoil impedes the movement of 
water and, in places, the development of roots. The haz- 
ard of water erosion is moderate, and the hazard of wind 
erosion is slight. The chief management requirements are 
controlling erosion, preserving structure, conserving mois- 
ture, and retarding runoff. ae 

If moisture conditions are favorable, this soil is a good 
producer of winter wheat, grain sorghum, and short native 

asses. 

Dryland farming.—Dryland cropping systems can be 
about the same as those suggested for the soils of capability 
unit IIIce-1, but management requirements are somewhat 
more exacting. Installing terraces and farming on the 
contour help to slow runoff and to increase infiltration of 
water. Deep chiseling temporarily breaks up compacted 
layers caused by excessive tillage or by tillage when the 
soil istoo wet. Stubble mulching helps to prevent crusting 
of the surface, to control erosion, and to reduce evapora- 
tion. A cover of growing crops or of crop residues 1s the 
best means of controlling wind erosion. Tillage to roughen 
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the surface may be necessary if the cover of vegetation 8 
inadequate. - l " 

Irrigated farming —Under irrigation this soil produces 
high yields of all crops commonly grown in the county. 
If properly managed and fertilized, it produces: as much 
as 45 or 50 bushels of winter wheat per acre and from 4,000 
to 5,000 pounds of hybrid grain sorghum per acre. 

Because of the stronger slope, water erosion 15 a greater 
problem on this soil than on the soils of capability unit 
IIs-1; consequently, more grading and other preparation 
are required before irrigation. The management prac- 


.tices and cropping systems suggested for the soils in capa- 


bility unit IIs-1 are applicable. ` 

A gravity irrigation system is suitable, but, with the 
same head of water, the graded-furrow runs should be 
longer than those on the Olton and Ulysses soils. They 
need not be so long as those on the similar, but more nearly 
level, Roscoe and Lofton soils. 


Capability unit 11Ie-2, dryland; 
IIIe-2 or 111 ,قح‎ irrigated 


This unit consists of deep, gently sloping soils on up- 
lands. The subsoil is slowly permeable to moderately per- 
meable. These soils are— 

Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Oiton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

These soils have a high capacity to hold water and plant 
nutrients and to release them to plants. They are slightly 
to moderately susceptible to wind erosion and, because of 
their slope, are moderately susceptible to water erosion. 
The chief requirements are maintaining or improving pro- 
ductivity, controlling erosion, conserving moisture, and. 
using irrigation water properly. 

Most of the acreage is cultivated, and the rest is in short 
native grasses and is used as range. Winter wheat, grain 
sorghum, and feed sorghum are the main crops. - ۱ 

Dryland farming.— Dryland cropping systems can be 
about the same as those suggested for capability unit 
IIIce-1, but, because of the stronger slope, the soils in this 
unit need more intensive management. Requirements in- 
clude farming terraced land on the contour, establishing 
grassed outlets, and stubble mulching | 

Irrigated farming.—Under irrigation, the Abilene, Bip- 
pus, Wichita, and Zita soils of this group are in capability 
unit 1116-3, but the Olton soil is in unit ۲1۲۵9۵, These 
solls produce good to excellent yields of winter wheat, 
grain sorghum, cotton, alfalfa, and other crops commonly 
grown in the county. Yields are higher when barnyard 
manure and commercial fertilizer are used. The amount 
of fertilizer to be applied should be based on soil and cro 
needs. The Abilene and Wichita soils are not E 
because water is not available. 


Capability unit IIIe-3, dryland: 
Hle, irrigated S 


. Ulysses clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this unit. It is a deep, gently ۳ alaro soil 
on uplands. The subsoil is moderately permeable. 

This soil has a moderate capacity to hold water and 
plant nutrients. It is easily tilled. Because it contains 
lime, it is friable and blows readily. It is moderately 
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susceptible to both wind and water erosion. The main 
management requirements are maintaining and improv- 
ing productivity and tilth, controlling erosion, conserving 
moisture, and using irrigation water efficiently. 

About half the acreage is cultivated. Winter wheat 
and grain sorghum are the chief crops. The rest of the 
acreage 1s 1n native grasses, mainly blue grama and some 
side-oats grama and buffalograss. In some seasons young 
sorghum and corn plants show symptoms of chlorosis. 
The plants sometimes recover and produce fair yields after 
a rain or irrigation or a special spray treatment. 

Dryland farmáng.—1£ the soil is dey farmed, practices 

that will help to conserve moisture should be used. 
Stubble-mulch tillage and contour cultivation of terraced 
fields help to control erosion and to maintain structure. 
A crop should be planted each growing season, as soon 
as there is enough moisture. If the cover produced is 
not sufficient to keep the soil from blowing, chiseling or 
listing may be necessary to roughen the surface so that 
drifting soil will be trapped. 
. Irrigated farming—Good yields of winter wheat, 
sorghum, cotton, and corn have been produced on this 
soil. Higher yields are obtained when barnyard manure 
and commercial fertilizer are applied according to soil 
and crop requirements. 


Capability unit IIIe-4, dryland; 
11 لس‎ or IIe-5, irrigated 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level to gently sloping 
soils on uplands. "These soils have a subsoil of moderately 
permeable sandy clay loam to clay loam. They are— 

Bippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

. Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

These soils are easily tilled. They take water readily, 
and they have بو‎ moderate capacity to hold moisture and 
plant nutrients and to release them to plants. They are 
slightly to moderately susceptible to wind erosion. The 

gently sloping soils are slightly susceptible to water ero- 
sion. 'The chief requirements are maintaining and im- 
proving productivity and tilth, controlling erosion, con- 
serving moisture, and using irrigation water efficiently. 

Most of the acreage of the Miles soils and a small acre- 
age of the Bippus soil is cultivated. The remaining acre- 
age is in native grasses, mostly blue grama and bluestem. 
These soils are among the least droughty of the arable 
soils in the county. In years of normal seasonal rainfall, 
they produce moderately high yields of feed and grain 
sorghum, cotton, and winter wheat. Even in the drier 
years, they can be counted on to produce some crops. 

Dryland farming.—If these soils are dry farmed, prac- 
tices to conserve moisture and to control wind erosion are 
needed. Some practices common in the gently sloping 
areas are terracing, contour farming, stubble mulching, 
and establishing grassed outlets. Except when it is pro- 
tected by a cover of growing crops or crop residues, the 
surface should be kept rough and cloddy by chiseling or 
listing, in order to trap drifting soil. A crop should be 
planted each growing season, as soon as there 15 enough 
moisture. 

Irrigated farming.—Under irrigation. Miles fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is in capability unit He-4, 
but the other Miles soil and the Bippus soil are in unit 
IIe-5. All of these soils are good producers of winter 
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wheat, grain sorghum, cotton, and alfalfa. Some sweet- 
clover, rye, and sudangrass are grown for pasture or green 
manure. ۱ 8 9 

Crop residues, if properly managed, help to maintain or 
to increase the organic-matter content and to control wind 
erosion. Commercial fertilizer is necessary for continued 
high yields. The amount to be applied should be deter- 
mined by soil and crop requirements. . 

The Miles soils, which have a high water-intake rate, 
can be irrigated more efficiently by sprinkler systems than 
by gravity systems. Considerable land shaping and con- 
ditioning is generally needed to prepare these soils for 
gravity-flow irrigation, and because of the high water- 
intake rate, runs must be short. 


Capability unit IIIe-7, dryland 


This unit consists of shallow to moderately deep, cal- 
careous, gently sloping soils on uplands. The moderately 
permeable subsoil 1s underlain by caliche and fine-grained 
red-bed material at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. "These soils 
are— 

Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 2. 3 

These soils are easily tilled, but they have a moderately 
low capacity to hold water and plant nutrients. They 
are moderately susceptible to water erosion and slightly 
susceptible to wind erosion. They require management 
that will maintain and improve productivity and tilth, 
control erosion, and conserve moisture. 

Most of the acreage is in short native grasses and is 
used as range. The main grasses are blue grama and 
side-oats grama, but some buffalograss and three-awn are 
included. l 

These soils are capable of producing fair to good yields 
of winter wheat and feed sorghum. Contour farming 
and stubble mulching help to save moisture and to rèduce 
water and wind erosion. If the amount of cover produced 
is not sufficient to control erosion, listing or chiseling may 
be necessary to prevent blowing or to trap drifting soil. 
A crop should be planted each growing season, as soon 
as there is enough moisture. 

No water is available for irrigating these soils. 


Capability unit IIIe-8, dryland; 
IIIe-10, irrigated 


This unit consists of Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 
percent slopes, a shallow, gently sloping, calcareous soil 
on uplands. The subsoil is moderately permeable clay 
loam or sandy clay loam underlain by soft or hard caliche 
at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

This soil 15 highly susceptible to wind erosion, and water 
erosion causes some damage. The chief requirements are 
maintaining or improving productivity and tilth, conserv- 
ing moisture, controlling erosion, using a cropping system 
to suit the soil, and using irrigation water efficiently. 

Chlorosis of sorghum and corn seedlings is common 
This is evidence of iron deficiency, which reduces yields 
even if the plants are saved by rain or by treatment with 
a special spray. 

Dryland farming.—Crops that resist drought and leave 
much residue should be grown on areas farmed as dryland 
Sudangrass, rye, and winter wheat are grown for sup le- 
mental feed and pasture. Because it is shallow, this soil 
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never produces high yields, but if properly managed it 
will produce some winter wheat even in extremely dry 
years. Contour farming and stubble mulching are needed 
to control erosion. ۱ ۱ M" 

Irrigated farming.—This soil is suited to sprinkler irri- 
gation. Alfalfa, a lime-loving plant, grows well on this 
soil but requires large amounts of water. A bermuda- 

rass pasture, properly irrigated, fertilized, and grazed, 
has produced as much as 600 pounds of beef per acre. 


Capability unit IVe-1, dryland or irrigated 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, moderately 
sloping soils on uplands The subsoil is slowly permeable 
to moderately permeable. These soils are— 

Bippus clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Wichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils take and store water and release it readily 
to plants, but they are highly susceptible to water erosion. 
The chief requirements are maintaining or improving 
productivity and tilth, controlling erosion, and conserving 
moisture. 

Most of the acreage is in native grasses and is used as 
range. Because of their slope, these soils are better 
suited to range than to cultivated crops. If moisture is 
adequate, they are productive, but if they are not properly 
managed, erosion and loss of water reduce crop yields. 

Dryland farméng.—Growing only high-residue crops, 
such as wheat or closely spaced sorghum, stubble mulching 
and other use of crop residues, contour farming, and 
terracing are practices that help to control erosion and to 
conserve moisture in dry-farmed areas. Emergency til- 
lage may be necessary if the amount of cover produced is 
not sufficient to control erosion. Excessive tillage and 
tillage when the soil is too wet breaks down the structure 
of the soil and destroys the effectiveness of crop residues. 

If cropped areas are returned to native grasses, a mix- 
ture of blue grama and buffalograss can be seeded in a 
cover of sorghum litter. 'These areas should not be 
grazed until the grass stand is well established. Mowing 
may be necessary to control the weeds during this period. 

Irrigated farming.—1f properly managed under irri- 
gation, these soils are good producers of sorghum and 
winter wheat. Sweetclover, rye, and sudangrass can be 
grown to be used as pasture or green manure. Crop 
residues, if properly managed, help to control wind 
erosion and to maintain or to increase the organic-matter 
content of the soils. Commercial fertilizer is necessary 
for continued high yields. Applications should be based 
on soil and crop requirements. The Wichita soil is not 
irrigated, because water is not available. 


Capability unit IVe-3, dryland or irrigated 


The one soil in this unit is Pullman silty clay loam, 
1 to 3 percent slopes, eroded. It is a deep, gently sloping 
soil on uplands. The subsoil is very slowly permeable. 

This soil tends to crust at the surface. Water erosion 
is moderately severe, and wind erosion is evident. Much 
of the area has been affected by sheet, rill, and gully 
erosion. About half of the original surface layer has 
been lost. 'The chief requirements are maintaining or 
improving productivity and tilth, controlling erosion. 
conserving moisture, shaping and preparing the land 
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efficient 

This soil is better suited to native range than to crops. 

Dryland farmáng.—Terracing and contour farming, 
growing only winter wheat or closely spaced: sorghum 
and managing the residues properly will largely control 
erosion of dry-farmed areas. Emergency tillage to 
roughen the surface may be necessary if the cover of 
vegetation is inadequate. Overtillage and tillage when 
the soil is too wet will cause surface crusting and com- 
paction. This destroys the natural structure of the soil, 
causes loss of water and soil, and reduces crop yields. 

Irrigated farming—Irrigation of this soil is costly 
because much grading and other land preparation are 
needed. High yields of wheat and grain sorghum are 
possible if a gravity irrigation system is installed and 
commercial fertilizer and crop residues are efficiently used. 


Capability unit IVe-4, dryland 


'This unit consists of deep, moderately sloping soils on 
uplands. 'The subsoil is friable and moderately rapidly 
permeable. These soils are— 

Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

'These soils take water readily and make the moisture 
from even a light rainfall available to crops. Their ca- 
pacity to hold water and plant nutrients is moderate to 
moderately low. The hazard of wind erosion is moderate 
to moderately severe, and the hazard of water erosion is 
moderate. The chief requirements are conserving mois- 
ture and controlling wind erosion by maintaining a cover 
or keeping the soil rough and cloddy. 

Most of the acreage is used for range consisting of 
native mid grasses. About 35 acres is used for row crops. 

The soils of this group are among the least droughty of 
the arable soils in the county. If rainfall is normal, they 
produce good yields of feed and grain sorghum, sudan- 
grass, winter wheat, and cotton under dryland farming.. 
Even in dry years, they can be counted on to produce some 
crops. A cover should be kept on these soils at all times. 
Terracing, contour farming, and stubble mulching are 
needed to help control erosion. Varying the depth of ` 
tillage prevents the formation of a plowpan. | 

No water is available for irrigating these soils. 


Capability unit 1Ve-9, dryland; 
171716-10, irrigated 


This unit consists of Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, 
a shallow, gently sloping, calcareous soil on uplands. The 
subsoil is moderately permeable clay loam. The capacity 
of this soil to hold water and plant nutrients is low. The 
hazard of wind and water erosion is moderately severe. 
The chief requirements are controlling erosion, conserv- 
ing moisture, selecting a suitable cropping system, and 
using irrigation water efficiently. 

This is a marginal soil for crops. Yields are limited 
even under careful management. Some winter wheat is 
produced even during the drier years. 

Iron deficiency causes chlorosis of sorghum and corn 
seedlings and reduces yields. The plants may recover 
after rain or irrigation or after treatment with a spray 
that contains iron and manganese. 

Dryland farming.—1f dry farmed, this soil can be pro- 


properly for irrigation, and using irrigation Water 
y. 
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tected by planting only close-grown, high-residue crops, 
farming on the contour, and stubble mulching. All erop 
residues are needed as a mulch to protect the soil during 
the windy season. If the cover produced is not sufficient 
to prevent blowing, chiseling or listing may be necessary 
to roughen the surface so that drifting soil will be trapped. 
A crop should be planted each year, as soon as moisture 
and growing conditions are favorable. - 

Irrigated farming —Al\falfa, sweetclover, and bermuda- 
grass are grown under irrigation and used for pasture. 
Green manure, humus, and frequent light applications 
of commercial fertilizer are needed for good yields of other 
crops. The kind and amount of fertilizer should be based 
on soil and crop requirements. 


Capability unit Vw-1 


This unit consists of Loamy alluvial land, a land type 
on the bottom lands of the Rolling Plains. This land 
type is made up of nonarable, moderately permeable loam 
and clay loam. 

This land type receives runoff from the surrounding, 
higher lying soils on the uplands. It is cut up by scar 
channels and is frequently flooded by intermittent streams. 
Under good range management, there is only slight ero- 
sion, 8 the cutting of stream channels. Channel 
gullying is becoming a serious problem in a few watersheds 
where heavy grazing is permitted. Improper practices in 
some of the tilled areas have caused excessive runoff and 
soil damage. 

This land type is not suitable for cultivation and should 
remain in range. Do not burn pastures to control woody 
plants, because fire kills the desirable grasses and leaves 
the ground bare. For further discussion, see the descrip- 
tion of the Loamy Bottom Land range site. 


Capability unit Vw-2 


This unit consists of Sandy alluvial land, a land type 
made up of nonarable, moderately rapidly to rapidly per- 
meable sandy sediments on bottom lands along the larger 
streams. 

These areas are dissected and frequently flooded by in- 
termittent streams, and they receive runoff from the up- 
lands. This extra moisture results in a thicker stand of 
grass than grows on upland soils of similar texture. 
Under good range management there is little erosion, 
chiefly channel cutting and banksloughing. Runoff from 
improperly managed tilled areas in the uplands also causes 
some erosion. 

This land type is not suitable for cultivation and should 
remain in range. Allow about half of each year's growth 
to remain, to permit the grass to store food for growth 
early in spring and to reduce the danger of erosion In win- 
ter and early in spring. For further discussion, see the 
description of the Sandy Bottom Land range site. 


Capability unit VIe-1; 
IVe-6, irrigated 
This unit consists of shallow to moderately deep, moder- 
ately sloping and strongly sloping, moderately permeable, 
calcareous soils on uplands. These soils are— 
Berthoud-Mansker loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 


Mansker loam, 8 to 5 percent slopes. 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


The principal management. requirements of these soils 
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are control of erosion, conservation of moisture, and effi- 
cient use of irrigation water. Erosion can be controlled 
by maintaining a cover of vegetation or by keeping the 
surface rough and cloddy. . . 

Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, is the only soil of 
this group suitable for cultivation, and it is suitable only 
ifirrigated. Because of shallowness, slope, and the severe 
hazard of wind and water erosion, the other soils are used 
only for range. 

If properly managed, these soils generally produce a 
fair to good stand of native grasses. lrrigated pasture of 
bermudagrass appears to do well in the smoother areas. 
An annual production of 500 pounds of beef per acre 5 
possible when the pastures are irrigated, fertilized, and 
properly grazed. Reseed overgrazed pastures with desir- 
able grasses, and defer grazing for at least one season. 
Construct ponds in drainageways to help keep livestock 
distributed over the range. For further discussion, see 
the description of the Hardland Slopes range site. 


Capability unit VIe-2 


This unit consists of shallow, moderately permeable, 
calcareous, moderately sloping and strongly sloping soils 
on uplands. 'These soils formed on moderately coarse 
textured, strongly calcareous sediments from the High 
Plains. They are— 

Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Berthoud soil in Berthoud-Potter sandy loams. 
Berthoud soil in Rough broken land. 

These soils are too shallow and steep for cultivation. 
They are highly susceptible to wind erosion. They are 
best used as range or as wildlife habitats. Although they 
support a fair to good cover of native grasses, careful 
management is necessary to control erosion. Control 
grazing to allow desirable grasses to reseed. Construct 
Stock water ponds in drainageways, to help keep livestock 
distributed 1n large pastures. Allow about half of each 
year's growth to remain, in order to maintain a vigorous 
stand, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. For fur- 
ther discussion, see the description of the Mixed Land 
Slopes range site and the Shallow range site. 


Capability unit VIe—4 


This unit consists of shallow to moderately deep, 

strongly sloping soils on uplands. "These soils are— 
Woodward loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Woodward soil in Quinlan complex. 

Because these soils are shallow, steep, and highly sus- 
ceptible to wind erosion, they are not suitable for cultiva- 
tion. They are best used as range or as wildlife habitats. 
Although they have a good cover of native short and mid 
grasses, careful management is necessary to control ero- 
sion. Establish cover on bare areas by spreading hay con- 
taining mature seed. Reseed overgrazed pastures with 
mixtures of desirable native or tame grasses. Do not burn 
pastures to control weeds and woody plants, because fire 
kills the desirable grasses and leaves the ground unpro- 
tected against erosion. For further discussion, see the de- 
scription of the Mixed Land range site. 


Capability unit Vle-6 


This unit consists of Likes loamy fine sand, a deep, cal- 
eareous, rapidly permeable, coarse-textured soil on up- 
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lands. It occurs on concave to undulating relief on the 
Rolling Plains. 

Because of its severe susceptibility to wind erosion and 
its steep, uneven slopes, this soil is not suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Itis used as native range, and it also provides some 
food and cover for wildlife. It is one of the soils that 
make up the best areas in the county for recharging the 
ground water. Although it generally has a good cover of 
mid and tall grasses, forbs, and shrubs, careful manage- 
ment is required to control erosion. Reseed bare areas and 
overgrazed pastures with mixtures of native grasses, and 
defer grazing for at least one season. Use chemicals to 
control woody plants. Control or defer grazing to allow 
native grasses to produce seed. For further discussion, 
see the description of the Sandy Land range site. 


Capability unit Vle-8 


This unit consists of very shallow to moderately deep, 
moderately sloping loamy and clayey soils on uplands. 
The subsoil is moderately permeable. These soils are— 

Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Weymouth soil in Weymouth-Vernon complex. 

These soils take water moderately well but lose a large 
amount through runoff. 'They are highly susceptible to 
water erosion and moderately susceptible to wind erosion. 
They are not suitable for cultivation and should remain 
in range. Although they support a fair to good cover 
of native grasses, careful management is necessary to con- 
trol erosion. Construct ponds in drainageways to help 
keep livestock distributed in large pastures. Reseed bare 
or weedy areas with desirable native or tame grasses. 
Do not burn pastures to kill woody plants. Allow about 
half of each year's growth to remain, to increase water 
intake, decrease runoff, and control erosion. For further 
discussion, see the description of the Deep Hardland range 
site. 


Capability unit VIw-1 


This unit consists of Randall clay, a deep, poorly 
drained, fine-textured soil in playa lake beds. This soil 
formed from local clayey sediments washed from the 
High Plains. It is flooded several months or more each 
year by runoff from surrounding areas. If the vegetation 
is drowned out, soil blowing becomes a hazard when the 
areas dry. Emergency tillage is required to keep material 
from blowing from these areas onto more valuable soils 
nearby. ۱ ۱ 

This soil is generally unsuitable for cultivation, but in 
dry years a number of the smaller and shallower lake 
bottoms are farmed or grazed. Western wheatgrass and 
buffalograss temporarily establish themselves on lake 
bottoms in grazed areas but are drowned out when rain 
fills up the playas. SR ۱ 

In wet seasons water is impounded in the larger playas 
for long periods. These areas provide food and cover 
for ducks, geese, and other migratory game birds. 

This soil does not have a range site classification. Tt 
is usually included in the same range site as the adjoining 
area. 

Capability unit VIIs-1 
This unit consists of very shallow, very strongly calcar- 


eous, strongly sloping to steep soils on uplands. These 
soils are— 
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Potter soils. 

Potter 8011 in Berthoud-Potter sandy loams. 
Quinlan soil in Quinlan complex. 

Vernon soils in Quinlan complex. 

These soils are too shallow and steep for cultivation. 
They have a low capacity to hold moisture. They are low’ 
in fertility and are highly susceptible to water erosion and? 
should be used only as range or as wildlife habitats. The 
amount of forage is limited. Even if there is a fair to. 
good cover of native grasses, careful management 1s neces- į 
sary tocontrolerosion. Prevent burning and overgrazing. ` 
Provide supplemental summer pasture for use during ex- . 
tended droughts. Control woody plants by using chemical? 
sprays. Construct ponds in drainageways to help keep ` 
livestock distributed in large pastures. For further dis-- 
cussion, see the description of the Shallow range site and 
the Shallow Redland range site. 


Capability unit VIIs-2 


This unit consists of stony, gravelly, flaggy, rough, 
broken areas on or adjacent to the caliche breaks of the 
High Plains and the red-bed breaks of the Rolling Plains. 
The land types and the soil are— 

Rough broken land. 
Rough broken land in Quinlan complex. 
Vernon soil in Weymouth-Vernon complex. 

There are small patches of soil material on benches in 
some of the sheltered areas, but in most places there is 
little or no soil. 

This land type is not suitable for cultivation and is of 
limited use for grazing. It is used as wildlife habitats. 
Most areas are sparsely covered with vegétation, and the 
few that have a good cover of grasses, forbs, and shrubs 
are too steep and stony for easy grazing. Careful man- 
agement of the native grasses is required to control erosion. 
The proper range management is given under the Rough ' 
Breaks range site, and the Shallow Redlands range site. 


Capability unit VIIs-3 


This unit consists of Gravelly broken land, a land type 
made up of very shallow to moderately deep soils on 
gravel-capped hills that lie between the High Plains es- 
carpment and the red beds of the Rolling Plains. 

The soil material occurs in such a pattern as to make 
the entire land type unsuitable for cultivation. It is used 
only for range and wildlife habitats. The vegetation con- 
sists of grama grasses, little bluestem, yucca, catclaw, and 
dwarf juniper. Although this land type has a fair to good 
cover of native grasses and shrubs, careful management is 
required to control water erosion. Limit or control graz- 
ing to allow native grasses to reseed. Do not burn pas- 
tures. Provide supplemental summer pasture for use 
during extended droughts. For further discussion, see 
the description of the Gravelly range site. 


Capability unit VIIs-4 


This unit consists of Rough broken land, gypsiferous, 
a land type made up of gypsum hills and escarpments. 
Soll has formed mainly in sheltered swales between the 
hills and on narrow benches above the gypsum ledges and 
below the gy psum-capped rocks and the colluvial-alluvial 
foot slopes. Little or no soil has formed in the badland 
areas. 


This land type is of limited use for grazing, but it pro- 
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vides habitats for wildlife. Careful management of the 
vegetation 1s required to control erosion. Its use for range 
is discussed under the Rough Breaks range site. 


General Management Practices 


To plan an effective system of soil management, a farmer 
must know what conservation practices are suited to the 
soils and to the climate, how much the soils will produce, 
and what their limitations are. 

Climate is the factor that most affects the agriculture of 
Armstrong County. The chief hazards result from the 
variable but normally low rainfall, severe droughts, high 
winds, occasional rains of high intensity, hail, and blowing 
snows. 'The purposes of management, then, are to con- 
serve moisture, to protect the soils against wind and water 
erosion, to improve the physical condition of the soil, and 
to maintain productivity. 

Following are discussions of practices commonly re- 
quired in this county. For suggested combinations of 
conservation practices for specific soils, see “Management 
by Capability Units.” i 

Management of residues—Proper management of crop 
residues is the most important conservation practice in 
Armstrong County. Crop-residue use and stubble mulch- 
ing are two methods of managing residues. 

Crop-residue use consists of keeping residues on the sur- 
face as a protective cover through the critical erosion 
period. Then the residues are plowed under in normal 
farming operations. ۱ 

Stubble mulching is the most effective method of man- 
aging residues. Under this system, all farming opera- 
tions, including tillage, planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing are done in such a way as to leave residues of the 
previous crop on the soil until the next crop has been 
seeded (5). These residues form a mulch that helps con- 
trol wind and water erosion ; helps to conserve moisture by 
increasing the infiltration rate and by reducing evapora- 
tion of soil moisture; aids seed germination by keeping 
moisture at or near the surface; catches and holds snow 
until it melts and enters the soil; and helps to maintain 
the organic-matter content and to preserve the structure 
of the soil. 

Cropping systems.—Flexible cropping systems are neces- 
sary for efficient crop production and safe use of cropland 
in this county. Rainfall is low. The growing season 
is ordinarily about 197 days long but varies in length 
between 172 days and 240 days. Winter wheat and 
sorghum are the crops best suited to these climatic condi- 
tions. Wheat, the major crop in the system, should be 
planted in years when a good supply of moisture has been 
stored in the soil and the surface 1s well protected with 
residues. In other years, sorghum crops that resist erosion 
should be substituted for wheat. If wheat is planted but 
is blown out or fails for some reason other than lack of 
moisture, a catch erop of barley or oats can be grown. 
Emergency chiseling or listing may be needed to make 
the surface rough and cloddy so it will resist blowing. 

Other cropping systems that may be substituted when 
weather conditions are favorable for dryland farming are 
as follows: (1) wheat, and occasional fallow; (2) wheat, 
grain sorghum, and occasional fallow; (3) wheat, and 
fallow or delayed fallow. » 

The acreage fallowed is least when weather conditions 
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are most favorable for dryland crops. If the amount of 
stored moisture is small when it is time to seed winter 
wheat, most farmers leave the soils fallow, so that moisture 
will accumulate in the subsoil, and then plant.sorghum 
the next summer or winter wheat the next fall. . 

Terracing and contour farming.—On nearly level soils, 
terracing and contour farming are needed mainly to con- 
servo moisture; on stronger slopes, they are needed 
primarily to control water erosion and secondarily to con- 
serve moisture. Contour farming alone may adequately 
E nearly level areas that are not visibly eroded. 

iversion terraces are used to break up concentrations of 
water on long, gentle slopes. Graded terraces require 
suitable outlets for excess water. If natural gr 
drainageways are not available as outlets, grassed outlets 
should be constructed before terraces are built. 

The shallow, sloping, caleareous, medium-textured to 
moderately fine textured soils require more intensive 
practices. They are good producers of native grasses and 
are better used as range than as cropland. The only 
crops for which they are suitable are small grains and 
close-drilled feed crops planted on the contour. 

Tillage practices.—Excessive tillage breaks down the 
structure of the soils. It produces a powdery surface layer 
that is highly susceptible to blowing, does not absorb 
water readily, and tends to crust. 

A plowsole, 1 to 3 inches thick, generally forms when 
loamy soils are continuously tilled to the same depth. 
The plowsole is dense and hard; it retards the infiltration 
of moisture and hinders the growth of plant roots. Vary- 
ing the depth of tillage prevents the formation of a plow- 
sole. The first tillage should be deepest, and for each 
succeeding tillage the depth should be reduced. 

Stubble-mulch tillage helps to control weeds with least 
damage to the soil structure and least disturbance of resi- 
dues. Machinery that is commonly used for maintaining 
residues on the surface are sweeps, chisels, rod weeders, 
and field cultivators. Drills for planting into the residues 
are as important as the equipment used in maintaining 
the residues on the surface. Hoe or shoe drills work 
best in heavy residues. Deep furrow drills can also be 
used. Disk drills can be used in moderate amounts of 
residues. Stubble mulching is one of the best ways to get 
water into the soil for storage in the subsoil. 

Emergency tillage may be necessary during prolonged 
droughts when the vegetation is inadequate to protect the 
soils against blowing. The surface is made cloddy or 
rough by chiseling or listing, so that the impact of the 
wind is broken and drifting soil is trapped. Emergency 
tillage has only a temporary effect, and it may have to be 
repeated during the blowing season. 

Fertilization and moisture conservation—Lack of 
moisture, not lack of fertility, is the major factor that 
limits the productivity of the soils in this county. Two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the total precipitation is lost 
through evaporation. Only 60 to 80 percent of the rest 
is available to crops, even if the soils are properly man- 
aged. Moisture conservation is a major requirement if 
crops are grown. 

Table 2 shows that the amount. of stored moisture at 
planting time is the most important factor affecting the 
success of a wheat crop (2). : 

Most of the irrigated soils in the county respond to 
fertilizer. The amount and kind to be applied are best 
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determined by soil tests, which can be arranged for by 
technicians of the Extension Service. 

The moderately fine textured soils of the High Plains 
do not respond to commercial fertilizer every year if they 
are dry farmed. In years when at least 2 feet of stored 
moisture remains in the soil early in spring following 
a good wheat crop, it has been found profitable to apply 
20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen per acre to the growing crop 
of winter wheat. 


工 ABLE 2.—Vields of wheat in Southern High Plains in 
relation to soil moisture at seeding time 


Average yield per acre 
for stated years when 
growing season is— 
Depth, in inches, of wet soil at 
sowing time 


Unfavorable | Favorable 
(1938 and | (1945, 1946, 
1939) and 1947) 
Bu. Bu. 

DONES: <a er sees 1.4 9.2 
l8 to 10003999 9 9900ص‎ 3.1 10.8 
25 to.30..... 7 07 8.5 19.7 
DÍ Or mOIe. eee 12.6 26.2 


Irrigation.—The first irrigation well in Armstrong 
County was installed at Wayside in 1932. Irrigation has 
steadily increased since that time. About 160 wells, 6 
or 8 inches in diameter, have been drilled, and approxi- 
mately 30,000 acres 15 irrigated at least part of the time. 
Water is applied by both sprinkler and gravity-flow 
systems. The quality of water is good. Generally, irri- 
gation is a supplemental practice used chiefly in periods of 
drought. 

Most of the cropland in this county consists of deep, 
moderately fine textured soils that have a high moisture- 
holding capacity. The rate of infiltration ranges from 
0.05 to 2.0 inches per hour, but it is most commonly less 
than 0.8 inch. Most of the soils being irrigated are nearly 
level, fertile, and moderately fine textured. 

Spot checks made of irrigation wells on the Pullman 
soils, north of the Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red 
River, show a very steady underground water level with 
drawdown from 12 to 50 feet. Studies of wells in the 
vicinity of Wayside show a gradual and very slow decline 
in the water level. 

A properly designed irrigation system makes efficient 
use of the available water, helps to maintain or improve 
soil structure and fertility, and increases productivity. 
It does not cause erosion. For some of the soils in this 
county a surface system is best; for others, a sprinkler 
system. If there is a reliable source of water, a sprinkler 
system is suitable for the deep, moderately to moderately 
rapidly permeable soils, such as Bippus, Ulysses, and 
Zita soils. Sprinklers are generally unsatisfactory for the 
deep, slowly and very slowly permeable Pullman, Lofton, 
and Olton soils. The main types of surface irrigation 
used in the county are furrow and border. Although 
a border system requires a little more land preparation 
and maintenance, it makes more efficient use of water than 
the furrow system. The design of the border system is 
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based on the depth, the rate of infiltration, and the water- 
holding capacity of the soil; the water supply ; the crops 
to be irrigated ; and the kind of farm equipment to be used. 
Some bench leveling is necessary on gently sloping soil. 
This consists of constructing a series of parallel borders, 
or stairsteps, on the contour. 

The furrow system is more popular than the border 
system because it requires less land preparation and less 
maintenance (fig. 21). The time and rate of irrigation 


and the length of runs need to be planned so that water 
will penetrate to a uniform depth and not below the root 
zone of the crop to be grown. 


Figure 21.—Irrigating winter wheat on Pullman soils. 

Underground pipes help to conserve irrigation water 
and to distribute it evenly. Their use is increasing. 
_ Although the same cropping system can be used under 
irrigation as under dryland farming, a better soil improve- 
ment program is possible if irrigation is practiced. More 
crops can be grown for green manure, more crop residues 
are left, and better use can be made of crop residues. 
If enough water is applied, crops respond to nitrogen. 
. Because of depletion of the underground water supply, 
irrigation may be fairly short lived in Armstrong County. 
More efficient use of the remaining underground water 
and better methods of conserving rainwater are needed. 
Technicians of the Soil Conservation Service are available 


to assist in designing suitable irrigation systems and in 
solving other irrigation problems. 


Predictions of Crop Yields 


The yields from any soil reflect the management it 
has received. Consistent high yields indicate that the 
soil has been well managed. In table 3 are predictions of 
average acre yields, based on seeded acres, for the principal 
crops grown on the cultivated soils in Armstrong County. 
Yields are given under two levels of management for both 
dry-farmed and irrigated soils. The figures in the «A» 
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columns are predictions of yields to be expected under of wheat under ordinary management and vields under 
ordinary management ; those in the ^B" columns are pre- improved management is about 1 to 2 bushels per acre. 
dictions of yields to be expected under improved manage- For irrigated soils, however, there is a marked difference 
ment. For dry-farmed soils, the difference between yields in vields. 


TABLE 3.—Predicted average acre yields under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are those obtained under ordinary management; those in columns B are vields to be expected under improved manage- 
ment. Absence of figure indicates that erop is not suited to soil specified] 


Wheat Grain sorghum ! 
Dryland Dryland 
Soil 5 Irrigated | Irrigated 
Continu- Wheat- Wheat- Continuously; Wheat- 
ously fallow sorghum- cropped | sorghum 
cropped fallow fallow | 

A | B| A; B, A4 BAI B| A B A B | A B 

Bu. Bu Bu. Bu Bu. Bu Bu. | Bu Lb. Lb Lb. Lb Lb. Lb 
Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes... 8.5 | 9.0 113.0 15.0 ۱12. 5 |14. 5 | 35 | 60 ۱1, 050 ۱1, 150 |1, 100 ۱1, 250 [4,000 6, 000 
Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes... 8 0 | 8.5 (11.5 18. 5 10. 0 |12. 5 ° 32 | 55 975 |1, 075 |1, 050 1, 200 3, 500 | 5, 500 
Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes_____- 9.5 11.0 10.5 ۱14 6 111.5 (13.5 | 37 | 55 |1, 000 ۱1, 100 |1, 075 |1, 200 3, 800 | 5, 800 
Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. ..... 8.5 ¡10.0 |12. 5 (13.5 ]10. 5 12. 5 | 35 | 50 975 |1, 075 ۱1, 050 |1, 175 3, 700 | 5, 0 
Bippus clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... 7.5 | 8.5 | 8. 6 10.5 | 8. 0 ۱10. 0 | 30 | 40 025 700 675 725 [3,000 | 4, 0 
Bippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes.| 7.5 | 9. 0 [11.5 12. 5 | 9. 5 11.5 | 35 | 45 |1, 025 |1, 125 |1, 100 |1, 250 [3,500 | 5, 500 
Lofton silty clay loam... . 5 |11. 5 [14.0 16.0 (13.0 14 5 | 40 | 55 |1, 050 |1, 175 |1, 150 ,1ا‎ 300 |4, 000 | 6, 000 
Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes_| 5.0 | 6.0 | 7.5 | ٩90 | 7۰0۵ ۱ 80 | 25 | 37 650 775 700 825 ۱3, 200 | 3, 900 
Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent 510[068 ہے ۔‎ 6.5 | 65 | 8.0 | 9۰۵ | 70) 8.0 | 21 35 050 750 725 775 13, 000 | 3, 700 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes... PURA IN دم یی ات سد‎ xe ud ie e 10:1795- els timere ez AA 2, 500 | 3, 200 
Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes..| 7. 5 | 9. 0 |13. 5 16.0 11.5 ¡140 | 35 , 50 1,050 |1, 100 950 ۱1, 100 |4, 000 | 6, 000 
Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. .| 7.0 | 8.0 ۱10. 5 13.0 | 9.0 ۱12 0 | 27 45 | 900 |1, 100 800 |1, 000 |3, 500 | 5, 500 
Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes__| 6. 5 7.5 | 8.0 ۱10, 0 | 7.5 | 9.0 | 22 | 35 700 800 750 900 |3, 000 ۱ 4, 200 
Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. م‎ 9.5 11.5 ١14. 0 16.0 113. 0 [14.5 | 40 | 55 11, 050 |1, 150 |1, 100 1, 300 |4, 000 | 6, 000 
Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. دم‎ 8. 5 ۱10. 0 12.5 (135 |10. 5 12.5 | 35 50 975 |1, 075 11, 050 |1, 175 (3, 700 | 5, 700 
Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes_______ 6.0, 7.0 9.0 [10.5 , 8. 0 1100,27 | 35 700 850 825 875 |3, 200 | 4, 000 
Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes..| 9. 0 |10. 5 13. 5 |15. 5 |12. 5 140 | 35 0 950 |1, 075 |1, 050 1, 200 |4, 000 | 6, 000 
Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes.. 8.0 9.0 9.5 1415 11.5 |13.0 | 30 | 45 875 |1, 025 950 |1, 125 ۱3, 700 | 5, 700 

Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, | 

eroded AA A E ' 5.5 | 6.0 80 9.0 7.0! 80 | 25 | 35 650 750 725 175 3, 200 | 4, 000 
Roscoe clay uuu 9.0 ۱ 9. 5 12.5 14.5 11. 5 13.0 | 35 | 50 | 875 [1,025 950 |1, 125 83, 700 ; 5, 700 
Ulysses clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes... 1.51 9. 0 ۱12 0 14.0 12.0 |13.5 55 50: 900 11, 000 950 |1, 150 |3, 800 | 5, 700 
Ulysses clayjloam, 1 to 3 percent slopes - 7.0 | 8.5 |11. 5 13.5 11.0 12.5 | 32 | 45 825 925 900 |1, 075 3, 300 | 5. 200 

Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. .| 4.5 5.0); 6.0] 7.5 4.5 | 6.0 | 20 | 30 700 800 150 850 (Or (9 

Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes... 5.0 | 5.5 ۵6 | 8.0 | ۵.5 ۰ 7.5 | 25 35 600 700 650 (o0 (ON ۱ Q9 

Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes...| 4 5 | 5.0 | 5.5, 7.0 | ۵.0 | 6.5 | 20 | 27 400 500 450 600 Q) (2) 
Wichita loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes.......... 8.5 10.0 13.0 ۱15. 0 [130 14.5: 40 55 |1, 000 |1, 200 ۱1, 150 1, 350 14, 000 | 6, 000 
Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes.........- 8. 0 | 9 5 12.5 14. 5 11.5 113.5 | 35 | ۵0 | 900 |1, 150 1, 075 ۱1, 200 3, 700 | 5, 0 
Wichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes---------- 7.5 | 8.5 ۱10, 5 12.5 10.0 11.5 | 28 | 40 | 150 — 950 850 |1, 000 |3, 200 | 4, 300 

Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes------- 5.5 6.521 6.5 | 8.0 ۱ 7.0; 8.0 | 28 | 40 | 650 150 125 T75 2) (3) 
Zita clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes--------- 9.5 11.5 (14.0 [16.0 ۱13. 0 ۱14. 3 A0 55 [1,050 |1, 200 1,150 [1,350 |4, 000 | 6, 000 
Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes--------- 8. 0 ۱ 9.5 12.5 |14 0 |11.5 13.5 | 35 50 900 11, 150 1,075 |1, 200 33, 700 | 5. 700 


! If a hybrid is used, yields may be as much as 30 percent greater under irrigation and as much as 20 percent greater under dryland 
farming. 
? Water is not now available. 


Improved management of dry-farmed soils is understood (5) Postponement of tillage. harvesting. or 
to include the following: grazing if the soils are wet. 


. : و ا‎ Etfective control of wind erosion 
lv asures for conservation of soil and SION, 
Ts تج و بیس‎ ۱ ۱ a. Delayed fallow in the drier vears. 


E 


moisture. Ce er ا‎ Ee ۱ 
a. Terraces and diversions where needed. b. ium ne and proper management of crop 
b. Contour farming. ; e. Minimum tillage. 
c. Adequate measures for maintenance of tilth. d. Maintenance of a vegetative cover. 
(1) Proper management of crop residues. e. Timely emergency tillage. 
(2) Timely stubble-mulch tillage. . ۱ 3. Consistent and timely measures for control of in- 
(3) Minimum tillage, and least possible dis- sects, plant diseases, and weeds, 
turbance of soil structure. +. Selection of proven better varieties or strains of 


(4) Variation in depth of tillage. erops, and timely planting. 
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Improved management of irrigated soils is understood 
to include the following: 
1. Efficient management of irrigation water. 
a. Timely application of water in amounts that 
meet the needs of the crops and the soils. 
b. Uniform distribution and penetration .of 
water. ۱ 
c. Precautions to prevent furrow erosion. 
2. Maintenance of fertility at a high level. 
a. Timely application of fertilizer, in amounts 
determined by soil and crop needs. 
b. Efficient use of soil-improving crops. 
3. Adequate measures for maintenance of tilth. 
a. Maintenance of organic-matter content by 
means of crop rotation. 
b. Postponement of tillage, harvesting, or graz- 
ing if the soils are wet. 
c. Variation in depth of tillage. 
d. Minimum tillage. 
4, Effective control of wind erosion. 
a. Delayed tillage in dry years. 
b. Maintenance of a vegetative cover. 
5. Efficient use of rainfall. 
6. Consistent and timely measures for control of in- 
sects, plant diseases, and weeds. 
7. Selection of proven better varieties or strains of 
crops, and timely planting. 

Ordinary management is management that is deficient 
in one or more of the measures that make up a program of 
improved management. 

'The figures given in table 3 are based on information 
obtained from farmers; on observations and comparisons 
made by those familiar with the soils; and on results of 
experiments recorded by the Southwestern Great Plains 
Field Station and Pan Tech Farms. 


Management of the Soils for Range’ 


The current use of the native grassland in Armstrong 
County, the range sites and range conditions, and the 
general practices of management appropriate for most of 
the rangeland are discussed in this section. 


Current use of grassland 


About 400,000 acres in Armstrong County is used as 
native range. This acreage, which amounts to 70 percent 
of the agricultural land of the county, is mostly on the 
watershed of the Salt Fork of the Red River and in the 
Palo Duro Canyon. There are scattered smaller areas in 
playas, along drainageways, and in small nearly level 
areas on the High Plains. Except for nearly level and 
gently sloping areas, the rangelands are not suitable for 
cultivation. The native grass cover, mostly short grasses, 
is generally good. i 

Ranches range in size from less than 1,000 acres to more 
than 100,000 acres. The average size is 6,000 acres. Most 
of the ranches are either cow-calf enterprises or steer- 
feeding enterprises. The number of steers bought and 
carried over for a year depends on the amount of supple- 
mental winter-wheat pasture. If the growing season is 


2 By Doveras E. CUNNINGHAM, range conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service. 
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favorable, the winter wheat is extensively grazed. PU 
a dry year, little or no grazing is permitted., <3 

stockers may be added if the supply of forage is ample, 
and some cows and calves may be carried over. Supple- 
mental and “finish” feeding are practiced to some extent, . 

Most of the range consists of rolling to hilly hardlands. 
Smaller parts are made up of mixed lands and of steep 
and rough, broken lands. 'The hardlands are mostly on 
the High Plains in the northern and south western تی‎ of 
the county. Minor areas occur in the Palo Duro Canyon,’ 
east of the J. A. Ranch headquarters. The vegetation on 
the hardlands is chiefly blue grama and buffalograss, with 
which is mixed a little side-oats grama. . On the steep and 
rough broken lands on and bordering the Rolling Plains, : 
side-oats grama and hairy grama are the dominant grasses, 
but little bluestem and tall bluestem grow on some of the 
slopes that face north or northeast and consequently have 
favorable growing conditions. On the sandy bottom lands 
along the Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red River and 
its tributaries, the cover is a mixture of tall and mid 
grasses, such as switchgrass, sand bluestem, Indiangrass, 
tall bluestem, and little bluestem. ۱ ۱ 

Generally, the rangeland is in fair or good condition. 
Areas of hardland that have been overused for a long time 
are covered mostly by buffalograss and patehes of mes- 
quite. Sand sagebrush is invading the overused sandy 
lands, yucca is invading the mixed lands, and saltcedar the 
bottom lands. | 

The climate, which is one of extremes, has a marked 
influence on the production of forage. Distribution of 
rainfall is erratic but is generally favorable; most of the 
rainfall occurs in May, June, September, and October. 
Many of the rains in these months are of high intensity 
and result in excessive runoff. Droughts, which are com- 
mon in midsummer and may last through the summer, re- 
tard plant growth or prevent the reproduction of the range 
vegetation. 

Native grasses grow best from April to October, but 
drought results in dormancy for a time in July and August 
almost every year. If enough moisture is available, the 
warm-season grasses, such as blue grama and buffalo- 
grass, start growing in mid-April. They'stop growing 
1n midsummer if drought occurs, then start growing again 
about the last of August and continue to grow until early 
in October, when they again become dormant because of 
cool weather. Drought also retards or stops the growth of 
cool-season native grasses, such as Canada wildrye and 
western wheatgrass, which furnish fresh forage from late 
in February through April and from October through 
November. | 


Range sites and condition classes 


Soils differ in their capacity to produce native grasses 
and other range plants. Soils that can produce about the 
same kinds and amounts of vegetation make up what is 
called a rangesite. Each range site is sufficiently uniform 
in climate, soils, and topography to produce a particular 
kind of climax vegetation. 

Climax vegetation is the stabilized plant community on 
a given site; 1t reproduces itself and does not change so 
long as the environment remains unchanged. Generally 
the climax vegetation is the most productive combination 
of forage plants that will grow on a range site. 
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The plants on each range site can be grouped as de- 
creasers, increasers, and invaders. 

Decreasers are species in the climax vegetation that tend 
to decrease in relative amount under continued heavy 
grazing. They generally are the most palatable and nu- 
tritious plants on the given site. Blue grama and blue- 
stem are decreasers. 

Increasers are species in the climax vegetation that in- 
crease in relative amount as the most desirable plants are 
reduced by close grazing. They are commonly shorter and 
less palatable to livestock than decreasers. Buffalograss 
is a common increaser. 

Invaders are plants that cannot withstand the competi- 
tion for moisture, nutrients, and light in the climax vege- 
tation. They come in and grow along with the increasers 
after the climax vegetation has been weakened or reduced 
by overgrazing or other disturbance. Many are annual 
weeds, such as cheatgrass and little wild barley, that pro- 
vide some grazing early in spring. In some places, un- 
desirable perennials, such as mesquite, yucca, cactus, and 
broom snakeweed, are common. These plants have little 
` value for grazing and take two or three times as much 
moisture as buffalograss to produce a pound of dry forage. 
, Invaders may be native to nearby sites, or they may be 
transported from a considerable distance. 

Grass, like other plants, manufactures its food in its 
leaves and stems. Ifthe leaves and stems are destroyed by 
continuous heavy grazing, the grasses do not have food for 
growth and maintenance. As the most palatable and 
nutritious plants are reduced under heavy grazing, the 
composition of the vegetation of a range site changes, and 
the condition of the range declines as the decreasers are 
replaced by increasers and invaders. 

Range condition 15 the present state of the vegetation 
on à given site in relation to the climax vegetation for 
that site. Four classes of range condition are used to 
indicate the degree to which the climax vegetation has 
been changed by grazing or other use. 

A range is in excellent condition if more than 75 percent 
of the vegetation consists of climax plants. It is in good 
condition 11 50 to ۲5 percent of the vegetation is the same 
kind as that in the original stand, in fair condition if the 
percentage is between 25 and 50, and in poor condition if 
the percentage 15 less than 25. 

Forage production capacity depends on soil, relief, 
exposure, range condition, and moisture supply. 

One of the main objectives of range management is to 
keep rangeland in excellent or good condition. If this 
is done water is conserved, the climax vegetation produces 
moderate to high yields, and the soils are protected. ۸ 
major problem is recognizing important changes in the 
vegetation. These changes take place gradually and can 
be misunderstood or overlooked. Growth following a 
heavy rainfall may lead to the conclusion that the range is 
in good condition, when actually the cover is weedy and 
the range is in poor condition. Some rangeland that has 
been closely grazed for short periods, but has been care- 
fuly managed, may have a rundown appearance that 
temporarily conceals its quality and its ability to recover. 

Good range management requires knowing what kinds 
of grasses each site can produce, how these grasses respond 
to different grazing systems, and what measures serve to 
maintain or improve rangeland. 
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Generally, several sites are represented in any given 
area of range, but one will be preferred for grazing an 
will be the first site to be overgrazed. This key site can 
be used as a basis for managing and evaluating the amount 
of grazing the entire pasture can provide. 


Descriptions of range sites 


In this subsection the range sites in Armstrong County 
are described; the soils in each site are listed; and the im- 
portant characteristics of the soils, the names of the princi- 
pal grasses, and the total annual yield of herbage, exclud- 
ing woody plants, are given. 


LOAMY BOTTOM LAND SITE 


This site consists only of Loamy alluvial land, a miscel- 
laneous land type on nearly level to gently sloping bottom 
lands in draws and small valleys throughout the county. 
These bottom lands receive runoff from higher lying soils. 
Some areas are subject to frequent flooding and to the dep- 
osition of fresh materials. Some areas have a high water 
table, and some areas consist of saline soil material. If 
not protected, this site is subject to gullying and scouring. 
A typical area is along the upper part of the Salt Fork of 
the Red River and the upper part of Mulberry Creek. 

Loamy alluvial land consists of stratified deposits of 
clay loam and sandy loam more than 20 inches deep. Per- 
پر سے‎ ranges from moderate to moderately rapid in the 
subsoil. 

The climax vegetation is chiefly grasses. A few elm, 
chinaberry, and hackberry trees grow along waterways. 
Switchgrass, little bluestem, and blue grama are the princi- 
pal decreaser grasses. They make up 40 to 70 percent of 
the cover and are least abundant where the soils are saline 
or the water table is high. The principal increasers are 
western wheatgrass, vine mesquite, alkali sacaton, tall 
dropseed, silver bluestem, and sedges. Alkali sacaton 
E on saline soils. Sedges, prairie cordgrass, and tall 

ropseed are most abundant where the water table is high. 

Continuous overgrazing permits invasion by buffalo- 
grass, sand dropseed, three-awn, wild sunflower, western 
ragweed, and mesquite. 

Because of the extra moisture it receives as runoff, this 
site is highly productive if kept in good or excellent con- 
dition. It remains in good condition longer under heavy 
grazing than the Sandy Bottom Land site, but it responds 
less readily to management once it has deteriorated. De- 
ferment of grazing, mowing to control weeds, and destruc- 
tion of woody plants by chemical or mechanical means are 
necessary if the range condition is poor or only fair. 

The basal herbage covers from 25 to 40 percent of the 
surface. In well-managed areas that have a high water 
table, the total annual herbage yield, excluding woody 
plants, ranges from 5,000 pounds per acre in dry years to 
8,000 pounds per acre in wet years. In saline areas, the 
yield ranges from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds. 


SANDY BOTTOM LAND SITE 

This site consists of Sandy alluvial land, a miscellaneous 
land type on flat to gently sloping bottom lands along and 
slightly above the stream beds in draws and valleys on the 
Rolling Plains. This land type receives runoff from 
higher lying soils, and it is subject to overflow. Saline 
areas and areas that have a high water table are common. 
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A typical area is located where farm-to-market road 984 
crosses the Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red River. 

Sandy alluvial land is nonarable. It consists mostly 
of stratified deposits of sand and loamy sandy alluvium. 
Surface drainage is medium. Internal drainage is rapid 
in most areas, but it is slow in areas that have a high water 
table. Because of the extra moisture it receives as runoff, 
this is one of the best range sites in the county. In dry 
periods it may provide the only green forage on the range. 

The composition of the climax vegetation varies from 
place to place, depending on the origin of the alluvial de- 
posits and the frequency of new deposits. The vegetation 
consists mostly of tall and mid grasses, including Indian- 
grass, switchgrass, bluestem, tall dropseed, Canada wild- 
rye, alkali sacaton, and sedge. Decreasers constitute from 
40 to 70 percent of the plant community, and increasers the 
rest. Indiangrass, switchgrass, and sand bluestem grow 
in the most favorable areas. Alkali sacaton makes up a 
high percentage of the vegetation in the saline areas. 
Alkali sacaton, tall dropseed, blue grama, silver bluestem, 
and sedge are the main increasers. A few woody plants, 
chiefly elm and cottonwood trees, occur in the climax vege- 
tation on some of the bottom lands. 

If the climax vegetation is not maintained, the site is 
invaded by noxious annual and perennial plants. "These 
invaders include cocklebur, sunflower, sandbur, and west- 
ern ragweed. Saltcedar is the main woody invader in the 
saline areas, and sand sagebrush in areas that have a low 
water table. 

This site is highly productive if it is kept in good or 
excellent condition. It deteriorates more rapidly than the 
Loamy Bottom Land site if overgrazed, but it recovers 
more rapidly under good management. Grazing should 
be deferred and weeds should be mowed if the range con- 
dition is poor or fair. 

The basal herbage covers about 20 to 40 percent of the 
surface. In well-managed areas where the water table is 
low or the soils are saline, the total annual herbage yield, 
excluding woody plants, ranges from 3,000 pounds per acre 
in dry years to 4,200 pounds per acre in wet years. In 
areas where the water table is high, production ranges 
from 4,000 to 5,500 pounds per acre. 


DEEP HARDLAND SITE 


This site consists mostly of smooth, nearly level to mod- 
erately sloping upland plains and some of the smoother 
erosional plains in the Palo Duro Canyon (fig. 22). A 
tvpical area is on the J. 4. Ranch. 2 miles east of the ranch 
headquarters. The soils in this site are— 


Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Bippus clay 1oam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

Lofton silty clay loam. 

Olton clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, eroded. 
Roscoe clay. 

Ulysses clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Ulysses clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Weymouth soil in Weymouth-Vernon complex. 


Wichita loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Wichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Zita clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 


Figure 22.—Deep Hardland range site that has been properly 
grazed. 


These soils are moderately deep or deep, and they are 
fertile. Their subsoil is moderately permeable to very 
slowly permeable. They have a high moisture-holding 
capacity. In places the intake of moisture is reduced by a 
surface crust and by a compacted layer, or “hoof pan,” 
caused by trampling. If not protected, these soils are 
susceptible to slight wind erosion and to moderate or 
moderately severe water erosion. 

The vegetation is mostly short grasses. Mid grasses 
grow only in the most favorable locations. About 70 
percent of the vegetation consists of climax decreasers, 
such as blue grama, vine-mesquite, western wheatgrass, 
and side-oats grama. The rest of the climax vegetation 
is mostly increasers, such as buffalograss and silver blue- 
stem. Some woody plants occur in the climax vegetation. 

Overgrazing results in rapid invasion by pricklypear 
and mesquite trees. Other invaders are three-awn, broom 
snakeweed, and western ragweed. 

This site is capable of high production of short and mid 
grasses. It deteriorates slowly, will maintain a sod even 
if heavily grazed, and responds to good management. 

The basal herbage covers from 30 to 40 percent of the 
surface. Under good management, the total annual herb- 
age yield, excluding woody plants, ranges from 1,400 


pounds per acre in dry years to 3,000 pounds per acre in 
wet years. 


MIXED LAND SITE 


This site occurs on gentle to moderate slope 
: f s on the 
Rolling Plains. The soils in this site are— " 


Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Woodward loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Woodward soil in Quinlan complex. 


These shallow to moderately deep soils overli - 
grained sandstone of the red beds. They take لاست‎ 
ily, but their capacity to store moisture and plant nutrients 
is moderate to moderately low. If not protected, they are 
highly susceptible to wind and wate dere? 


e I rerosion. Smallareas 
of colluvial-alluvial soils are included in this site. The 
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nearly level soils of this site are arable, but because they 
are inaccessible they are not farmed. 

The climax vegetation is mostly mid grasses. Blue 

grama, side-oats grama, and little bluestem are the princi- 
pal decreasers. Buffalograss, silver bluestem, and sand 
dropseed are the principal increasers. The more common 
invaders are three-awn, mesquite, sandbrush, pricklypear, 
and yucca. 
. Continuous overgrazing results in buffalograss replac- 
ing blue grama, side-oats grama, and little bluestem in the 
range vegetation. Areas of range in fair or poor condi- 
tion are bare or are occupied by the common invaders. 

The basal herbage covers from 90 to 30 percent of the 
surface. Under good management, the total annual herb- 
age yleld, excluding woody plants, ranges from 0 
pounds per acre in dry years to 3,000 pounds per acre in 
wet years. 


MIXED LAND SLOPES SITE 


This site is in the sloping and rolling areas transitional 
between the High Plains and the Rolling Plains. The 
landscape is characterized by rolling hills and ridges 
formed by the tributaries of the Prarie Dog Town Fork 
and the Salt Fork of the Red River (fig. 23). A typical 
area is in the northeastern corner of the county, south of 
the High Plains escarpment. The soils in this site are— 

Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Berthoud soil in Berthoud-Potter sandy loams. 


Berthoud soil in Rough broken land. 
Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 


Figure 23.—Mixed Land Slopes range site in good condition. 


These soils are mostly moderately deep, but in some 
places they are shallow or very shallow. "They are limy 
throughout, and they absorb water readily. Fertility is 
low. If not protected, these soils are highly susceptible to 
wind erosion. Deep U-shaped gullies are common m 
areas that are in poor condition. The deeper, nearly level 
soils of this site are arable, but they occur only as small 
scattered areas. 

Mid grasses predominate in the climax vegetation. 
About 50 percent of the cover consists of decreasers, chiefly 


side-oats grama and little bluestem, but also including 
some sand bluestem and Canada wildrye. Increasers, 
mainly blue grama, hairy grama, and silver bluestem, 
make up about 30 percent. Yucca, the chief invader makes 
up 25 to 40 percent of the vegetation in some places. . 

This site is capable of producing a good cover of mid 
grasses if it is properly managed. The basal herbage 
covers from 10 to 20 percent of the ground surface. Under 
good management, the total annual herbage yield, exclud- 
ing woody plants, ranges from 2,500 pounds per acre in dry 
years to 4,000 pounds per acre in wet years. 


HARDLAND SLOPES SITE 


This site consists mostly of gently sloping and gently 
rolling areas bordering the High Plains. It includes playa 
rims and erosional Tus in the Palo Duro Canyon. 
typical area flanks the draw of Mulberry Creek southeast 
of Claude. The soils in this site are— 

Berthoud-Mansker loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils take water readily. They are limy through- 
out, and their subsoil is moderately permeable. Generally 
they are shallow, and their capacity to hold moisture and 
plant nutrients is low. If not protected, they are highly 
susceptible to wind and water erosion. 

Mid and short grasses make up the climax vegetation 
on the moderately deep soils. Mid grasses are dominant 
on the shallow soils. Decreasers, chiefly side-oats grama 
and little bluestem, make up about 40 percent of the climax 
vegetation. The rest of the climax vegetation consists of 
increasers, such as blue grama and buffalograss. Broom 
snakeweed, western ragweed, and weedy annuals invade 
areas of range in poor condition. Some spots are bare of 
vegetation. 

If properly managed, this site isa good producer of mid 
and short grasses. It deteriorates slowly, even if heavily 
grazed, and recovers rapidly. 

The basal herbage covers from about 15 to 95 percent of 
the surface. Under good management, the total annual 
herbage yield, excluding woody plants, ranges from 2,100 
pounds per acre in dry years to 3,200 pounds per acre in 
wet years. 

SANDY LOAM SITE 

This site consists of nearly level to gently rolling up- 
lands on the Rolling Plains. A typical area, mostly of 
Miles soils, is due east of Goodnight near the Donley 
County line. The soils in this site are 

Bippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

These deep soils are moderately to moderately rapidly 
permeable. Their capacity to hold both water and plant 
nutrients is moderate, and they release water readilv to 
plants. If protected by a good stand of grasses, they take 
water readily and lose little or none through runoif. If 
not protected, thev are highly susceptible to wind erosion 
and moderately susceptibleto water erosion. 

The climax vegetation is chiefly mid grasses. It is ap- 
proximately 60 percent decreasers, chiefly side-oats grama, 
little bluestem, Indiangrass, and switchgrass. About 30 
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pe consists of increasers, mainly blue grama, silver 
luestem, and hairy grama. About 10 percent consists of 
invaders, mostly broom snakeweed, western ragweed, mes- 
quite, and cactus. Woody plants make up a small percent- 
age of the vegetation in some places. y deterloration 
in the site results in a rapid increase of sand sagebrush and 
yucca. 

This site is capable of producing a good stand of mid 
grasses if it is kept in good or excellent condition. Once 
it has deteriorated, recovery is slow. 

The basal herbage covers from 15 to 22 percent of the 
surface. Under good management, the total annual herb- 
age yield, excluding woody plants, ranges from 2,000 
pounds per acre in dry years to 4,200 pounds per acre in 
wet years. 

SANDY LAND SITE 

This site consists entirely of Likes loamy fine sand. It 
occurs on gently sloping to moderately hummocky uplands, 
mostly on the watershed of the Salt Fork of the Red River. 
A typical area is north of Goodnight, where farm-to- 
market road 294 crosses the Salt Fork of the Red River. 

This soil takes water readily and has a deep root zone. 
Its capacity to hold moisture and plant nutrients is low. 
Permeability is rapid. If not protected, this soil is highly 
susceptible to wind erosion. Ifa good cover of vegetation 
is maintained, little or no water is lost through runoff. 
The soil of this site is nonarable. 

The climax vegetation consists predominantly of tall 
grasses. About 55 percent consists of sand bluestem, little 
bluestem, Indiangrass, switchgrass, Canada wildrye, and 
needle-and-thread. Increasers, such as blue grama, side- 
oats grama, and sand dropseed, make up about 40 percent 
of the climax vegetation. A few woody plants, such as 
sandplum and sagebrush, occur in the climax vegetation. 
. Any deterioration in the vegetation results in a rapid 
invasion by woody plants and weedy annuals, mostly 
yucca, sand sagebrush, tumble lovegrass, sandbur, and wild 
sunflower. 

This site is capable of high production if it is kept in 
good or excellent condition. It deteriorates more rapidly 
when overgrazed than any other range site in the county, 
but it responds to good management. 

The basal herbage covers from about 5 to 15 percent of 
the surface. Under good management, the total annual 
herbage yield, excluding woody plants, ranges from 0 
pounds per acre in dry years to 4,200 pounds per acre in 
wet years. 

SHALLOW REDLAND SITE 

This site occurs on the Rolling Plains. It borders areas 
of rough, broken shale or sandstone below the breaks. The 
topography ranges from gently sloping to rolling. The 
soils in this site are— 

Quinlan and Vernon soils in Quinlan complex. 
Vernon soil in Weymouth-Vernon complex. 

'These soils are deep clay loams and very fine sandy 
loams. They generally are shallow or very shallow, and 
there are barren outcrops of sandstone and shale. About 
15 to 20 percent of the acreage is made up of deep soils 
that occupy gentle slopes and flats. Natural fertility is 
low, and the water-holding capacity is low. ` 

This site supports only a sparse cover of mid and short 
grasses. Some areas are bare of vegetation. Climax de- 
creasers make up about 75 percent of the vegetation. They 
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are sand bluestem, little bluestem, Indiangrass, switch- 
grass, and needle-and-thread. The chief climax 1ncreasers 
are galleta, black grama, hairy grama, buffalograss, three- 
awn, silver bluestem, and SE eed (yucca). The 
short grasses grow on the less favorable areas. Redberry 
juniper grows on the steeper, rougher areas and readily 
invades the smoother areas. Mesquite invades all areas, 
except those where the soils are very gravelly or very shal- 
low. It grows to tree size on the deeper soils and to shrub 
size on the shallow soils. ۱ 

This site deteriorates rapidly if it is overgrazed, and it 
recovers slowly, even under careful management. The 
basal herbage covers from 6 to 12 percent of the surface, 
excluding the areas that are bare. Under good manage- 
ment, the total annual herbage yield, excluding woody 
plants, ranges from 1,000 pounds per acre in dry years to 
1,500 pounds per acre in wet years. 


GRAVELLY SITE 


This site consists of Gravelly broken land, a land type 
made up of gravel-capped, dome-shaped knolls and hills 
that generally occupy areas between the High Plains es- 
carpment and the Permian red beds in the Palo Duro 
Canyon. The hills range from 95 to 150 feet in height but 
are most commonly between 75 and 100 feet. Small, 
scattered areas in the watershed of the Salt Fork of the 
Red River are included in this site. Also included are 
areas of sandy soils in narrow swales between the hills. 
Miniature landslides are common on the steeper slopes and 
in areas bordering streams. The gravelly and cobbly 
mulch that covers the hills and knobs resists erosion, helps 
to conserve moisture, and prevents plants from crowding 
one another. 

The climax vegetation consists of a sparse but thrifty 
stand of bunch grasses. About 80 percent of the vegeta- 
tion consists of decreasers. Little bluestem and side-oats 
grama are the dominant species on the gravelly areas. 
Blue grama and bluestem are dominant on the sandy areas. 
Silver bluestem and hairy grama are the chief increasers 
and make up about 15 percent of the climax vegetation. 
Woody plants, such as redberry juniper, catclaw, and yucca 
make up about 1 to 7 percent of the vegetation. 

If the range is in fair or poor condition, three-awn and 
hairy tridens invade the gravelly areas and sagebrush 
rapidly replaces blue grama and bluestem on the sandy 
areas. | 

The basal herbage covers about 1 to 10 percent of the 
surface. The total annual herbage yield, excluding woody 
plants, ranges from about 600 pounds per acre in dry years 
to 1,500 pounds per acre in wet years. 


SHALLOW SITE 


_ This site consists only of Potter soils. It occurs in roll- 
ing to hilly areas that are transitional between the shal- 
low soils and the breaks and is commonly associated with 
the Rough Breaks site. Small areas of Mansker and 
E SE a [isis of Rough broken land are in- 
cluded in this site. "These inclusi 
percent of the acreage. 8ءء"‎ ۶ BEE 
These soils are dominantly loams and 
Ordinarily they are 5 to 10 in 
large amount of lime. 
and plant nutrients is lo 


gravelly loams. 
nches deep. They contain a 
Their capacity to hold moisture 
w. Unless protected by vegetation 
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they blow, wash, and gully severely. The soils of this site 
are nonarable, and some areas are inaccessible to livestock. 

This site is sparsely covered with mid, short, and tall 
grasses. The tall grasses grow on areas that have a north- 
ern or northeastern exposure. The most common de- 
creasers are little bluestem, side-oats grama, blue grama, 
and switchgrass. The increasers are mostly hairy grama, 
buffalograss, three-awn, and some yucca and catclaw 
acacia. Hairy tridens, pricklypear cactus, redberry juni- 
per, shinnery oak, and weedy annuals invade range in poor 
condition. 

The basal herbage covers from 8 to 15 percent of the 
surface, excluding areas that are bare. Under good man- 
agement, the total annual herbage yield, excluding woody 
plants, emm from 1,100 pounds per acre in dry years to 
2,000 pounds per acre in wet years (fig. 24). 


Figure 24.—Shallow range site in excellent condition, 


ROUGH BREAKS SITE 


This site consists mostly of nearly vertical caliche and 
gypsum escarpments, gypsum hills, and severely gullied 
and “scalded” areas. The land types in this site are— 

Rough broken land in Quinlan complex. 
Rough broken land. 
Rough broken land, gypsiferous. 

The soil material in this site is variable. Most of it con- 
sists of strongly calcareous, partly weathered sediments 
from the High Plains. Patches of soil, less than 5 inches 
deep, occur on mesas, or on foot slopes, or as a thin mantle 
interspersed with exposed parent material. More than 25 
percent of the surface area is covered with caliche, sand- 
stone, and gypsum rocks. This site is highly susceptible 
to water erosion. Some areas are not accessible to live- 
stock. 

This site is sparsely covered with mid grasses and 
smaller amounts of tall and short grasses. Some areas 
are nearly bare. About 70 percent of the vegetation con- 
sists of decreasers, such as sand bluestem, little bluestem, 
side-oats grama, blue grama, black grama, and scattered 
forbs. Under prolonged overgrazing, this site is invaded 
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by woody species, such as shinnery oak, flowering saltbush, 
and broom snakeweed. Because of droughtiness, yucca 
and redberry juniper are scarce. 

The basal herbage covers from 0 to 7 percent of the 
surface. Under good management. the total annual herb- 
age yield, excluding woody plants, ranges from nothing 
in dry years to 1,600 pounds per acre in wet years. 


Practices for rangeland 


Good range management increases the number of the 
best native forage plants and encourages their growth and 
also protects the soil against erosion (fig. 25). The main 
practices needed are the following. 

Control of grazing.—This is the most important range 
practice. ithout it, all other practices will fail. In 


their green leaves, grasses and other plants manufacture 
the food they need to grow and reproduce. If too much 
of the green foilage is removed by grazing, the plants are 
weakened and stunted. 

Because livestock seek out and graze the plants that are 
most palatable and nutritious, the less palatable plants and 
those that are low growing and matted tend to survive. 


١ Kod cal + TTE کے‎ 
9 — Effects of grazing on the growth of tops and root 
of plants. These plants were obtained from the same range site 
and in the same vicinity. 
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If grazing is controlled so that no more than half of their 
annual growth is removed, the more desirable grasses sur- 
vive and become vigorous enough to compete successfully 
with the less desirable grasses. The growth left on the 
ground will— 


1. Permit the manufacture of plant food for vigor- 
ous growth of tops and roots. Long roots reach 
and take in moisture stored deep in the soils, and 
more grass is produced. The roots of overgrazed 
grass cannot do this, because not enough green 
shoots are left to provide food for good root devel- 
opment. 

2. Provide a mulch that encourages the intake and 
Storage of water. 'The more water stored in the 
ground, the better the growth of grasses for graz- 
ing. As the mulch decomposes, it provides the 
soil with humus, which is essential for soil main- 
tenance. 

3. Protect the soil from erosion, prevent excessive 
water evaporation, and prevent damage to seed- 
lings by high and low surface temperatures. 
Grass is the best cover for controlling erosion. 

4. Allow the better grasses to crowd out the weeds. 
When this happens the range improves. 

5. Enable the grasses to store in their roots and 

crowns the food they need for quick, vigorous 

rowth in spring and after droughts. 

Build up a reserve of feed for dry spells that 

otherwise might force sale of livestock at a loss. 


Deferment of grazing.—Postponing or deferring graz- 
ing through the summer and the early part of fall is a 
good way to hasten the recovery of a range that 1s in fair 
or poor condition. It also builds up a reserve of forage 
for later use. It gives the desirable plants an opportunity 
to recover, to spread vegetatively, and to produce seed. A 
schedule of deferred grazing can be worked out by rotating 
grazing on different parts of the range. Fenced pastures 
consisting of portions of large or contrasting range sites 
are necessary. The rest seasons should be adjusted to the 
growing and seeding habits of the key plants. 

Fencing.—Fences are needed to provide for good live- 
stock and range management. Ranges may have to be 
separated according to seasonal use. In some areas, range 
sites that are large enough and that differ enough need 
to be fenced separately. 

Brush control—Forage yields increase and livestock are 
easier to handle if brush is removed or controlled. A 
number of areas in the Deep Hardland and Hardland 
Slopes range sites are infested with mesquite, pricklypear, 
and broom snakeweed. Some areas of Mixed Land and 
Mixed Land Slopes sites are infested with yucca and broom 
snakeweed. Mesquite can be controlled by root plowing, 
bulldozing, and using chemical sprays. l 

Range seeding.—Seeding depleted cropland to perennial 
native grasses has been successful and profitable in this 
county. The cropland being converted to range consists 
of fields in which most of the surface soil has been lost 
through erosion and the soils have lost most of their native 
fertility. The year before seeding the perennial grasses, 
an annual crop of sudangrass or forage sorghum should 
be drilled or broadcast. "This crop should not be allowed 
to mature and produce seed, but should be shredded or 
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mowed. The following year, the perennial grasses should 
be drilled in the ره‎ be dead cover, hich; if prop- 
erly managed, creates a mulch that reduces evaporation, 
provides protection against high temperatures, and helps 
to prevent cracking. 

Perennial seedlings are very delicate and require special 
mulches that are nearly free of competing weeds. Mow- 
ing may be necessary if weeds do start to grow. The areas 
seeded should be fenced to prevent grazing until the seed- 
lings become established. After a stand 1s established, it 
needs management for maintenance and improvement. 

Overseeding range that is in poor condition helps to 
reestablish desirable grasses, improve production, and 
prevent loss of soil and water. 

Pitting or chiseling.—Many parts of the Deep Hard- 
land and Hardland Slopes range sites that are in poor 
condition need pitting or chiseling to increase the intake 
of water and thereby prevent damaging runoff. 

Supplemental feeding—This is necessary in winter, 
when the supply of forage is low. Supplemental feeding 
areas should be located away from water facilities and 
salting areas, in parts of the range not frequently grazed. ` 

Supplying water—Water facilities should be so located 
that livestock never have far to go to find water. Gen- 
erally, water is supplied by means of windmills with tanks, 
or by stock ponds, springs, or pipelines. There are some 
areas to which water has to be hauled. The nature of the 
range sites determines which type of water development 
is most practical. Proper distribution of water facilities 
encourages uniform use of the range. 

Salting. —Salting at different places periodically makes . 
for even distribution of grazing over the range. 

Proper range stocking—Selecting the right kind and 
number of livestock for the range results in the highest 
production and the best use of the vegetation. Cattle do 
best if the range vegetation is mainly grass. If the vege- 
tation 1s largely weeds, sheep can make better use of it 
than cattle can. Most of the range in this county is used 
to graze cattle. 

To be able to stock rangeland property, a rancher must 
know what range sites his holdings include and the com- 
position and condition of the vegetation on each site, so 
he can determine whether the range condition is improv- 
ing or declining and make adjustments accordingly. 

It is often desirable to keep part of the livestock, such 
as stocker steers, readily salable. This allows a rancher 
to balance the number of livestock on hand with the avail- 
able forage without sacrificing breeding animals. 'The 
number of livestock in this floater herd depends on the 
amount of winter wheat grown and used as pasture. Win- 
ter wheat provides little or no grazing during droughts. 

A breeding program should provide for the selection 
of animals best suited to the range, for culling nonpro- 
ductive animals, for the seasonal arrival of calves to take 
advantage of forage when it is most nutritious and for 
continued improvement of the animals in the herd. 

Determining best season of use.—Each site should be 
grazed at the season when the vegetation is at its best. 
For example, the Sandy Land site is best suited to spring 
and summer grazing because the tall grasses that predom- 


inate on that site are less palatable and less nutritious in 
winter. 
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Management problems arise if one pasture is partly in 
the Deep Hardland site or the Hardland SE and 
partly in the Shallow site or the Rough Breaks site. Cattle 
concentrate on the Deep Hardland and the Hardland 
Slopes sites most of the year. They will not graze on the 
Rough Breaks site in summer, because of the flies. In 
winter the most palatable grasses are blue grama and 
buffalograss, which grow on the upland sites. If possible, 
the Deep Hardland and Hardland Slopes sites should be 
fenced off from the Rough Breaks site, so that each can 
be used at its best season. 

All the other range sites in the county can be grazed 
at any season of the year, or the year round. Year-round 
use is likely to result in deterioration of the range. 


Wildlife * 


There are many kinds of wildlife in Armstrong County. 
Migratory birds, such as ducks, killdeer, geese, and herons, 
live in the playas and livestock ponds for several months 
each year. Upland birds include blackbirds, meadow- 
larks, bobwhite quail, blue quail, Chinese pheasants, and 
mourning doves. Wild animals in the county are ante- 
lopes, skunks, jackrabbits, ground squirrels, coyotes, 
prairie dogs, and badgers. Antelopes prefer the open 
prairies and, like coyotes, inhabit all open range areas of 
the county. Wild turkeys are common on the bottom lands 
along the streams. Deer live in breaks and in rough, 
broken areas in the southern part of the county. 

The natural wildlife habitats in the county should be 
protected, and others can be developed. These areas need 
to be protected against grazing and fire. Brushy areas 
and rough, broken areas should be fenced. Many species 
of wildlife can live on the ranches if food, cover, and water 
are provided. The number of bobwhite quail and blue 
quail have increased since the ranchers started leaving 
grass on the range to conserve soil and water. Food and 
cover have been provided by fencing many unused odd 
areas and by planting suitable vegetation. Shrubs, such 
as Russian-olive, furnish both food and cover. Ante- 
lopes graze on the range along with the cattle and are pro- 
tected from hunters by the landowners. Feedlot wind- 
breaks provide excellent areas for wildlife. 

Skunks and other insect- and rodent-eaters, such as 
hawks, owls, coyotes, and badgers, help to control insects 
and rodents on the farms or ranches. 

Many landowners stock their farm ponds with fish each 
year. 'These ponds provide fishing for local residents 
only. Sunfish, bass, and catfish are suitable species. 
After ponds are stocked with fish, the dams and spillways 
should be fenced, the ponds should be fertilized, and un- 
desirable weeds should be controlled. 

- Areas used as wildlife habitats may provide economic 
returns from hunting and fishing rights. 


Engineering Applications * 


Some soil properties are of special interest to engineers 
because they affect the construction and maintenance of 


3 By Doveras E. CUNNINGHAM, range conservationist, Soil Con- 


servation Service. 
* Prepared by DAN C. HUCKABEE, area engineer, Soil Conservation 


Service. 
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roads, airports, pipelines, building foundations, facilities 
for water storage, erosion control structures, drainage sys- 
tems, irrigation systems, and sewage disposal systems. 
The properties most important to the engineer are perme- 
ability to water, shear strength, compaction characteris- 
tics, soil drainage, shrink-swell potential, grain size, plas- 
ticity, and soil acidity or alkalinity. Topography, depth 
to water table, and depth to bedrock are also important. 

This report does not eliminate the need for on-site sam-' 
pling and. testing of sites for specific engineering works 
and uses. It should be used primarily in planning more 
detailed. field investigations to determine the in-place con- 
dition of the soil at proposed construction sites. 

The information in this report can be used to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of soil properties that 
will help in the planning of agricultural struc- 
tures, such as drainage systems, farm ponds, irri- 
gation systems, terrace systems, or other struc- 
tures for soil and water conservation. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highway, air- 
port, pipeline, and cable locations and in planning 
detailed investigations at the selected locations. 

4, Locate probable sources of sand, gravel, and other 
construction material. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units to develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 
the structures. ۱ 

6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other pub- 
lished maps, reports, and aerial photographs to 
make maps and reports that will be more useful 
to engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular areas. 


Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may be un- 
familiar to the engineer, and other terms may have special 
meanings in soil science. These terms are defined in the 
Glossary at the back of the report. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials according 
to the system used by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO) (1). In this system, the 
solls are placed in seven principal groups. The groups 
range from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high bear- 
ing capacity, to A—7, consisting of clay soils that have low 
strength when wet. Within each group, the relative en- 
gineering value of the soil material is indicated by a group 
index number. Group indexes range from 0 for the best 
materials to 20 for the poorest. The group index numbers 
are not used in this report. The classification of the soils 
in Armstrong County by the AASHO system is given in 
table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Brief descriptions of soils 


Map Soil names Description of soils and site Depth from 
symbol surface 
Inches 
AbA Abilene clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. Deep, slowly permeable soils on uplands; formed on nearly 0 to 15....... 
AbB Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. level to gently sloping, fine textured to moderately fine 


textured red-bed material and outwash sediments from | 15 to 42 ---- 
the High Plains; about 1% feet of clay loam, over about l 

2% feet of light clay, underlain by a lime zone of clay 42 to 65 十 ---- 
loam about 1 foot thick, over about 1 foot of clay loam 

parent material. 


BfD Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 | Moderately sloping, well-drained, very friable, calcareous 0:59:14 nuse 
percent slopes. soils on uplands; formed on smooth, moderately coarse 

BmD Berthoud-Mansker loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes. textured sediments on foot slopes in areas transitional | 14 to 30------ 

Bo Berthoud-Potter sandy loams. from the High Plains to the Rolling Plains; about 1 foot 


of fine sandy loam, over about 2 feet of sandy clay loam, | 30 to 72------ 
underlain by 3% feet of fine sandy loam. 
Properties of Berthoud soils described here. 
For properties of Mansker soils, see descriptions of Mansker 
fine sandy loam and Mansker loam; for properties of 
Potter soils, see description of Potter soils. 


BrA Bippus clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. Gently sloping to moderately sloping, well-drained soils; | 0 to 12------- 
BrB Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. formed on fine textured to moderately fine textured local 
BrC Bippus clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. deposits washed from the edge of the High Plains; about | 12-60 a 


1 foot of neutral clay loam, over about Le feet of weakly 1 
to strongly calcareous heavy clay loam, underlain by | 30 to 66+ ---- 
about 3 feet of strongly calcareous and mildly alkaline 

clay loam parent material. 


BpB Bippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. Gently sloping, moderately permeable soil; formed on | 0 to 15.------ 
moderately coarse textured local alluvium deposited on | 15 to 30 
foot slopes below the High Plains escarpment; about 1 to 


2 feet of neutral fine sandy loam, over about 2 feet of | 30 to 72+---- 
calcareous sandy clay loam. 


Gr Gravelly broken land. Consists of gravelly hills or lower Ogallala deposits; scattered 
areas immediately above the red beds and below the 
High Plains escarpment; in a few places extends several 
miles into the Palo Duro Canyon; a 6- to 12-inch mantle 
of coarse sand and gravel, underlain by fine to coarse sand 
that grades to soft sandstone; small landslides common on 
slopes of more than 50 percent. 


Lk Likes loamy fine sand. Deep, very porous, sloping, immature soil on the Rolling | 0 to 9 
Plains; formed on alluvial-colluvial sediments of Ogallala 
origin; about 2 to 4 feet or more of coarse-grained, well- | 9 to 50+ 
drained soil material; nonealeareous at the surface to 


strongly calcareous at a depth of 2% feet or more; highl 
susceptible to wind erosion. E ED 


Lm Loamy alluvial land. Deep deposits of soil material on lower flood plains on the | 0 to 50 
Rolling Plains; texture is sandy loam; subject to consid- 
erable shifting and deposition by floods. 


Lo Lofton silty clay loam. Deep, slowly permeable, dark-colored soil on uplands; gen- | 0 to 7_------- 
erally in depressions on the High Plains; about 24 foot of | 7 to 38 
slightly acid or neutral silty clay loam, over about 2% feet 


of neutral clay, underlain by a lime zone of silty cl 38 to 84 
loam about 1 foot thick, over 2 feet or more of اف‎ rebus SE 
silty clay parent material. 


MaB Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes.| Shallow, well-drained, calcareous, gently sloping to moder- 
ately sloping soil; formed on strongly calcareous and 
mildly alkaline, moderately coarse textured deposits from | 10 to 17 
the High Plains; on upper slopes in areas transitional 
from the High Plains to the Rolling Plains; about 1 foot 
of strongly calcareous fine sandy loam, over about 2 feet 
of strongly calcareous light sandy clay loam that contains 
a lime zone, underlain by more than 24 feet of strongly 
calcareous and moderately alkaline sandy clay loam. 
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and their estimated physical properties 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— | | ۱ 
Avail- | Shrink- 
| i | Permea- able | Reaction kes 
5 | No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 bilit ' water potentia 
USDA texture |, Unified © AASIIO (4.76 (2.0 mm.) (0.074 d , | 
mm.) mm.) 
| Inches per Inches per | 
hour inch of soil pH 
Clay loam.......... ےو تن‎ el An. 100_____- 100______ 60 to 75....| 0.20to ۱0/1 6.8------ High. 
; i 0.80. | 
Light clay---------- CL or CH. | AT 100...... 100-----. 80t090....| 0.05 to 20... 7.0 to Moderate. 
| 020. | 1.8. l 
Clay loam- --------- , 00 A-6........| 100_____- 100...... 60 to 75....| 0.20 to RS IE EE ! Moderate. 
0.80. l 
Fine sandy loam..... SA or ML- ۔۔۔۔۔۔۔ لحلل‎ 85 to 1001 75 to 100 40 to 90....| 0.50to | .12.... 0 Low. 
1.0. 17.1. 
Sandy clav loam..... SCorCL... A-0. cuz 90 to 100_| 80 to 100-1 50 to 90....| 0.50 to .15.. ==] 1.9 to Low. 
. | , 1.0. 1.8. | 
Fine sandy loam..... SM or ML..| A-2 or A-+_ 85 to 100 75 to 100_| 30 to 70----| 0.50 to 95.2: See ese ' Low. 
i 1.0 
| D D 
| 
| 
Clay loam--------- SCorCL... A-6........| 97 to 100 95 to 100 40 to 70....| 0.5010 | .15... H | Low to 
| 0.9. i | moderate. 
Heavy clay loam....| SC or CL...| A-6........ 97 to 1001 95 to 100.| 45 to 15....| 0.50 to ۔۔۔ ڑگ‎ 7.3 to Low to 
0.9. 1.8. ! moderate. 
Clay loam. ........- SC or CL...| A-6........ | 97 to 100.| 95 to 100.| 35 to 75----| 0.50 to 15... 7.822 ... Low to 
| 0.9. moderate. 
Fine sandy loam....- | SM or SC__] A-2 or À-4.| 95 to 100.| 90 to 100.| 30 to 10---- 1.0 to 3.0_; .12---- vcn: Low. 
Sandy clay loam_-__-- | SM or SC__| A-4--------| 95 to 100. 90 to 100_| 40 to 50....| 1.0 to 3.0.1 In @.S_----- Low to 
| moderate. 
Sandy clay loam.....- SC or CL... | A-6__------ 95 to 100_| 90 to 100.| 45 to 55....| 1.0t03.0.| .13---- 8L ----- Low to 
, | moderate. 
ebe : GM or SM A-Lor A-2_! 50 to 75..| 20 to 60... 5 to 20.....| 1.0 to 2.0.| 06---- ---------- Low. 
Loamy fine sand---- - اتا‎ EE A-2 or A-4_| 99 to 100-1 95 to 100_| 12 to 45----] 1.0 to 2.0_| .12 to oreet Low. 
e i AT. 
Loamv fine sand..... ۳۰۳ معدت دون‎ A aa eem let EE 1.0 to 7.S_ 
Fine sandy loam-..--: SM or 8C..| À-2...----- 100-522 100...... 20 to 30----| 3.0 to 5.02) Oras es ---------- | Low. 
| | 
Silty clay Iloam.----- | Cleo | -0O_-------|---------- ----------|------------|----~------|--- س س‎ | 6.6 to 6.5. Moderate. 
EE CH or MH.| A-7.------- 90 to 100.| 99 to 100- 85 to 100---۱ 0.10 to 12 to 7.0 to 7.5." Moderate 
| | 0.50. .20. X | to high. 
Silty’ clav---------- ' CH or MH_| A-7--------)----------|- RE o SE یت ےراچ وو ےا‎ ET 7.8 to 8.0_| Moderate 
| ¡ to high. 
| | | 
Ss 8 - ۱ E | 
Fine sandy loam...- -| «M or gt A-2 or A-4_) 90 to 100.| 85 to 05_.! 30 to 50....| 0.75 to. | .07 to al i= | Low. 
1 1.25. 20. 
Sandy elay loam. SC or CT A-4or A-0- 90 to 100.1 85 to 95..| 40 to 65....| 0.75 to Qt TN. Low to 
۱ ` | | | A 1 0-0 1.25. 20. , moderate. 
Clay loam_..-------: SC or CL... A-4 or A-6. 90 to 100. 85 to 95..! 45 to 70_.--, 0.75 to OF ما‎ TStoS.0 Low to 
1 i : 1.25 0, moderate, 
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Soil names 


Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 
Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Miles fine sandy loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 


Olton elay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 


Potter soils. 


Pullman silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 

Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Quinlan complex. 


Randall clay. 


TABLE 4.—Brief descriptions 0 f soils and 


eee 


Description of soils and site 


Shallow, well-drained, calcareous, gently sloping to moder- 


ately sloping soils formed on strongly calcareous and mildly 
alkaline, medium-textured outwash deposits of Cenozoic 
age; on upper slopes in areas transitional from the High 
Plains to the Rolling Plains; about % foot of strongly 
calcareous and mildly akaline loam, over about 2 feet of 


,elay loam that contains a lime zone, underlain by more 


than 2 feet of strongly calcareous and mildly aklaline clay 


. loam parent material. 


Deep, well-drained, mature soils on uplands; formed on 


loamy outwash sediments from the upper Rolling Plains: 
about 1 foot of fine sandy loam, over 3 to 5 feet of light 
sandy clay loam, underlain by 1 foot of limy material, 
over several feet of sandy clay loam parent material. 


Deep, slowly permeable, nearly level to moderately sloping, 


mature soils on uplands; formed on loessal or eolian de- 
posits from the High Plains; about % foot of neutral light 
clay loam, over about 6 feet of material that is neutral in 
the upper part and strongly calcareous in the lime zone 
and the parent material. 


Very shallow, strongly calcareous soils; mostly along escarp- 


ments; about 14 to 1 foot of very strongly calcareous 
loam, generally underlain by lime-cemented beds of 
caliche that are 3 to 5 feet or more thick and are hard 
in places; most rainfall is lost through runoff; geologic 
erosion is evident on the steeper slopes. 


Deep, very slowly permeable, nearly level, mature soils; 


formed in loessal sediments on the High Plains; about 
2 to 6 feet or more of fine-grained material underlain by 
calcareous, moderately fine grained parent material that is 
many feet thick; neutral at the surface to strongly cal- 
careous in the lime zone. 


The Quinlan soil is about 2 to 15 inches of very fine sandy 


loam, over very fine grained packsand or weathered 
soft sandstone; little or no soil on the steeper slopes, 
because of geologic erosion; rapid surface runoff. The 
Woodward soil is somewhat shallower than Woodward 
loam described in this table. The Vernon soil is 1 to 12 
inches of clay or clay loam, over compact, calcareous, 
weathered, very coarse platy shale and sandstone. For 


properties of Vernon soil, see description of Weymouth- 
Vernon complex. 


Poorly drained, very slowly permeable, very weakly devel- 


oped soil formed on clayey sediments washed from sur- 
rounding High Plains; on floors of enclosed depressions; 
about 4 or 5 feet of heavy clay; self-mulching caused by 
swelling and shrinking of the soil on wetting and drying. 


Depth from 
surface 


50 to 854-.... 


0 to 20 十 ----- 


30 to 65 十 ---- 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— St 
i Avail- Shrink- 
Permea- able Reaction swell 
5 o | No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 bility water potential 
USDA texture Unified |  AASIIO (4.76 (2.0 mm.) (0.074 
۱ mm.) mm.) 
| Inches per Inches per 
i ۱ hour inch of soil pH 
Loam-------------- SC or CL...) 4-6........ 97 to 100-1 95 to 100-1 40 to 75....| 0.5 to 12 to | 7.8.......| Low to 
۱ 1.0. .20. moderate. 
, Clay Jloamaz assess SC or CL...| 0٣ 97 to 100.| 95 to 100.| 45 to 90---.1 0.5 ۵ |-------- 7.8 to 8.0.| Low to 
. > | 1.0, moderate. 
Light clay 7٤ | SC or CL..., A-4 or A-6_| 97 to 100.| 95 to 100-1 40 to 75._..1 0.5to |. 7.5 to Low to 
1.0. 8+. moderate. 
Fine sandy loam... al e EE | A-2 or A-4_| 98 to 100. | 95 to 100.| 30 to 40____| 1.0 to .14....| 6.5.......| Low. 
2.0. ۱ 
Sandy clay loam. -._._. SM or 5C__| A-6........| 98 to 100-1 95 to 100_| 40 to 50....| 0.75 to .15....1 7.0 to 7.5.| Low to 
1.75. moderate. 
Clay loam.......... CL... A8. 99 to 100-1 95 to 100-1 SO to 90____, 0.2to0.5.; .12to ` 6.8...... Moderate. 
.20. 
EE nM ات یس‎ E NCC SN 1.0 to 8.0. 
Fine sandy loam.....: SM or ML..| A—4........| 95 to 100185 to 100-1 45 to 80....| 0.5 to 1.0.| . to 8.0.......| Low. 
| .12. 
¡AAA uh nete ا‎ be Lb E ce etr ESS mec atc rens 82:555. 
Silty clay loam______ (I. eee hs | سر‎ o 100...... 100_____- Dt 0.05 to .12 to EE . Moderate to 
0.5. .20. high. 
EE ]--0 l CE 100...... ۔-----100‎ 90 to 95---- 0.05 to .12 to 7.0 to Moderate to 
| 0.5. .20. 7.8. high. 
Silty clay. CEL. 0ب9‎ 100...... 100______ 85 to 95____| 0.05 to .12 to 7.0 to Moderate to 
0.5. 20. 84. high. 
Fine sandy loam..... 8 Dane ذ ےپ‎ | A-2 or ÀÁ-4.| 100...... 95 to 100_| 30 to 45....| 2.0 to 3.0.| .06----|---------- Low 
| | 
| | 
IE ارہ و یر‎ Roc می تَا‎ 100...... 100...... | 75 to 90... Gs 10 .18----- 6.0....... Very high. 
` EI ۱ 
Cla. CH- | بب‎ 0 100...... 100...... (io to 90--- D to .20.....| 60t Very high. 
3. Gg 
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TABLE 4.—Brief descriptions 0 f soils and 


Map Soil names Description of soils and site Depth from ۰ 
symbol surface 


Rb Roscoe clay. Very slowly permeable, very weakly developed soil; formed | 0 to 10---- 
on clayey sediments washed from surrounding High 
Plains; on lower benches of the larger playas; about 4 or 10 to 20....... 
5 feet of clay or silty clay, underlain by strongly cal- 
careous clay or clay loam in the shallower playas; self- | 20 to 65 十 ---- 
mulching caused by swelling and shrinking of soil on ۱ 
wetting and drying. 


Ro Rough broken land. A miscellaneous land type bordering the caliche escarpment |-------------- 
and the Triassic breaks on the High Plains; occurs as a 
narrow band along the lower rim of the Palo Duro Can- 
yon; large ledges of caliche and sandstone intermixed 
with some sandy loam; little or no soil; sparse vegetation ; 
rapid surface runoff; geologic erosion is strongly evident 
in many places. 


Rs Rough broken land, gypsiferous. A land type that includes the steep, jagged, gypsum escarp- |-------------- 
ments, ledges, and canyons and the severely gullied red- 
bed plains of the Palo Duro Canyon; bordering the 
escarpments are smoother areas of gypsum and scattered 
areas of gypsiferous soils, 2 to 12 inches thick; some large 
boulders of alabaster gypsum and soft sandstone inter- 
mingled with caliche and clay loam. 


Sa Sandy alluvial land. Deep, sandy soils on lower flood plains; subject to flooding. | 0 to 50 十 ----- 
UcA Ulysses clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. Moderately deep, calcareous soils on uplands; formed on | 0 to 30------- 
UcB Ulysses clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. eolian or loessal deposits of the High Plains; mostly on 


rims of playas and along drainageways between areas of | 30 to 60 十 ---- 
Pullman and Mansker soils; about 214 feet of calcareous 
clay loam, underlain by a lime zone of clay loam 14 foot 
thick, over about 114 feet of silt loam parent material. 


VoC Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. Mature soil on uplands; formed on the Rolling Plains under | 0 to 24------- 
a cover of native grass, on recent sandy eolian sediments | 24 to 48 
from the High Plains; highly susceptible to wind erosion; 

1 to 2 feet of fine sandy loam, over 3 to 31 feet of heavy | 48 to 60 十 ---- 
fine sandy loam; subsoil has moderately rapid to rapid 


permeability. 
WcB Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. Shallow to moderately deep, calcareous soils on uplands; | 0 to 12....... 
WcC Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. formed on a mixture of red-bed material and outwash | 12 to 48 十 ---- 


sediments from the High Plains, underlain by consolidated 
red-bed material; about 1 to 2 feet of caleareous, granular 
clay loam, underlain by a lime zone of silty clay loam 
about a foot thick, over about 2 feet of clay loam parent 
material. 


WI Weymouth-Vernon complex. Moderately permeable; about 65 percent Weymouth clay | 0 to 12_____-_- 
loam, 20 percent Vernon clay loam, and 15 percent other | 12 to 48+ --- 
red-bed soils. Vernon soil weakly formed on exposed 
red-bed shale and sandstone; less than 11 inches thick. 

Weymouth soil weakly formed on red-bed material and 
outwash sediments from the High Plains; about 10 to 20 
inches thick. 

Properties of Vernon soil described here. 

For properties of Weymouth soil, see description of Wey- 
mouth clay loams. 


WhA Wichita loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. Deep, well-drained, mature, arable soils on uplands: f 
WhB Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. on loamy outwash sediments of the upper Rolling ی‎ 0 to 7.......- 
WhC Wichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. about 1 foot of loam, over 3 to 5 feet of sandy clay loam, 7 to 18 


over 1 foot of limy material, underlain by several feet of | 18 to 33 
sandy clay loam parent material. in by several feet of | 18 to 33 


33 to 48 十 ---- 
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| 


Classification | Percentage passing sieve— | fos 
| Avail- shrink- 
| Permea- able Reaction | swell 
۱ | No.4 ' No. 10 No. 200 bility water potential 
USDA texture Unified + AASHO (476 )23.0 mm.) (0.074 
mm.) mm.) 
Inches per Inches per | 
j hour inch of soil pH ۱ 
¡A CH or CT -| A 100. __ 100. ۔۔‎ 65 to 90_.__| 0.05 to 16___.| 6.7......, High. 
: ۱ | 0.3. ۲ ۱ 
a OB eese A E 10. -| 75 to 90....| 0.05 to EE coe Very high. 
0.3. i (V. , 5 
Claro ود‎ CH. Ach. ---۔---100‎ 100----- ! 75 to 90----| 0.05 to 20... 7.5to | Very high. 
0.3. 8.0. 
Loamy fine sand... KE tis SEU PIE 100_____- . 95 to 100.| 20 to 25__._) 3.0 to 5.0. .05. "m _ Low. 
' Clay loam..........- CL. لس سر‎ 98 to 100-1 93 to 100 60 to 80____| 0.75 to 12 uud 7.6 to 7.8 , Low to 
۱ 1.00. | | moderate, 
Clay loam. ........- QL- 9 LA-0 LI 98 to 1001 95 to 100.۱ 70 to 90....| 0.5 to .16 ۔‎ | 7.8 to 8.0.1! Low to 
` 1.00. ۱ moderate. 
Fine sandy loam....., 8M.......- A-4......... 95 to 100 | 85 to 95..| 40 to 50....| 1.5 to 2.0.| .12... | (0... E Low. 
. Sandy elav loam SC or CL... 4-6........| 95 to 100_| 85 to 05... 45 to 70.---| 1.0 to 1.5. .19... .. 4 0 to 7.5.! Low to 
| A X | | ۲ ۱ "` moderate, 
Sandy clay loam.. | SC or CL__-' A-6........| 95 to 100.| 85 to 95..| 45 to 40-۰ 1.0 to 1.5. .15- ` 7.5 to 7.6. Low to 
| à A i | | moderate. 
| 
0ص‎ en. | A-6--------| 100------ 99 to 100.1 80 to 90....| L0 to 2.0. 15... 7.5 to 7.8 Moderate, 
| Clay loam. سس سس‎ CDSE AD o 100. ..... 99 to 1001 75 to 85....| 1.0 to 2.0. 15... 7.8 to 5.0. Moderate. 
| | 
| 
i Clay loam- Clie ہے‎ eee | 99 to 100.| 98 to 100.| 80 to 90....| L0 to 07061 
Clay loam... 000 A-6........| 99 to 1001 98 to 100١ 75 to 90-- -| 1.0 to L5. Jä 1.0 to 75 Moderate, 
١ i 
| 
| Clay loam. -------. (UL eene A 00228 - 100... 05 to 100.| 60 to 70 0.50 to 20 US Low to 
8 Sg 1.50. moderate, 
d acte EE E, c ا‎ ate (go مت موز اع‎ EE EE ۱ 
PEL loam....- (lj a oe Ai 100. .... 05 to 100. 60 to 65 0.50 to | WV | 7.0 to 7.5 Low to 
f ۱ 1 . 1.50. Sa moderate. 
Clay loam | CI A-6 | 100. 95 to 07 15 to 60 0.50 to WR noto ۸ Low to 
IM اسیا‎ 1.50, 


moderate. 
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Map Soil names Description of soils and site Depth from 
symbol surface 
Inches 

WoB Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. Gently sloping, loamy soils on uplands; formed on the ero- | 0 to 18.______ 
WoC Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. sional red-bed plains in the Palo Duro Canyon; about 1 to | 18 to 50+ 
WoD Woodward loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 2 feet of calcareous, granular loam, underlain by a lime 

zone of light clay loam about 14 foot thick, over about 2 

feet of light clay loam parent material. 
ZcA Zita clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes. Friable soils on uplands; formed on calcareous eolian or loessal | 0 to 9_------- 
ZcB Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. deposits of the High Plains; about % foot of clay loam, | 9 to 36....... 

over about 2% feet of silty clay loam, underlain by a | 36 to 48+ -___ 


chalky lime zone of clay loam 1 to 1% feet thick, over 
several feet of clay loam parent material; moderately 
permeable subsoil; Zita soils in playas lack a C horizon. 


Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system established by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army (9). In this system, the soils are grouped on the 
basis of their texture and plasticity and their performance 
as material for engineering structures. Soil materials are 
classified in eight coarse-grained groups (GW, GP, GM, 
GC, SW, SP, SM, SC) ; six fine-grained groups (ML, CL, 
OL, MH, CH, OH); and one organic group (Pt). 了 Par- 
ticle-size distribution is the basis for the GW, GP, SW, 
and SP groups. Particle-size distribution, liquid limit, 
and plasticity index are used to determine the GM, GC, 
SM, SC, and fine-grained groups. The estimated classifi- 
cation of the soils in this county by the United system. 
is given in table 4. 


Engineering properties of the soils 


Table 4 gives brief descriptions of the soils mapped in 
Armstrong County and estimates of the soil properties 
that affect engineering work. 

No laboratory tests were made of the soils in Armstrong 
County. However, test data for similar soils in Carson, 
Deaf Smith, Gray, and Lamb Counties were furnished by 
the Texas State Highway Department. The Unified and 
AASHO classifications given in table 4 are based on this 
data and on experience and knowledge of the area. Soil 
survey reports from other counties containing the same 
soils were also used as a basis for the estimates. 

Permeability indicates the rate at which water will move 
through soil material that is not compacted ; it is measured 
in inches per hour. It was estimated for the soil as it 
occurs in place. The estimates were based on soil struc- 
ture and porosity and were compared with the results of 
permeability tests on undisturbed samples of similar soil 
materials. l 

The available water, in inches per inch of soil depth, is 
the approximate amount of capillary water in the soil 


when wet to field capacity. When the soil is air dry, this - 
amount of water will wet the soil material described to 
a depth of 1 inch without deeper percolation. 

Reaction is the degree of acidity or alkalinity expressed 
in pH value. A notation of 7.0 indicates precise neutral- ` 
ity; higher values indicate increasing alkalinity, and lower 
values indicate increasing acidity. 

The shrink-swell potential is an indication of the volume 
change to be expected with a change in moisture content. 
Ratings are high, moderate, and low. This potential is 
based on volume change tests or observance of other phys- - 
ical characteristics of the soil. Randall clay is very sticky. 
when wet and develops large shrinkage cracks when it 
dries. It has a high shrink-swell potential. Likes loamy 
fine sand is almost structureless and is nonplastic. It has 
a low shrink-swell potential. 


Engineering interpretations of the soils 


Table 5 rates the soils of Armstrong County as sources 
of material for engineering uses and lists specific character- - 
istics that affect the suitability of each soil as a site for ۰ 
engineering structures. The data in this table are based 
on the estimates from engineering test data, on field ex- 
perience, and on the observed performance of the soils. 

Topsoil is material that is high in organic-matter con- 
tent. It is used to topdress roadsides, gardens, and lawns. 

_ The suitability of a soil for road fill depends largely on 
its texture and its natural water content. Plastic soils 
with a high natural water content, such as Roscoe clay, ` 
Randall clay, and Pullman silty clay loam, are difficult 
to compact and to dry to the desired moisture content, 
These soils are poor as a source of road. BI material. Very 
sandy soils are poor to fair. They are difficult to place 
and to compact because they do not contain enough binding 
material. The red beds are a good source of fines that 
can be mixed with sand to create good road-fill material. 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY, TEXAS 93 
their estimated physical properties —Continued 
Classification Percentage passing sieve— : 
Avail- Shrink- 
8 Den 7 yn Permea- able Reaction ier EI 
لے‎ O. O. o. 200 bilit water entl 
USDA texture Unified AASHO (4.76 (2.0 mm.) (0.074 g 7 
mm.) mm.) 
Inches per Inches per 
hour inch of soil pH 

ML........ AA. UC 99 to 100_| 80 to 90____| 0.5 to 2.0.| A8 7.5 to 7.8.| ۰ 
OCL... A-6 or A-7_| 100----- 99 to 100.| 75 to 90____| 0.5 to 1.5 .| .15__._.| 7.8 to 8.0.| Moderate. 
; CL........ AT 99 to 100.| 95 to 100_| 90 to 95____| 0.5 to 1.0_| .17___-- 7.0_----- Moderate. 
| Silty clay loam------ Ee AAT عمدت د‎ 99 to 100.| 95 to 100:| 90 to 95____| 0.5 to 1.0-1 .17----| 7.3 to 7.8.| Moderate. 
Sandy clay loam....... 7 de 0] ۳2 ۸ 99 to 100-1 95 to 100-1 90 to 95____| 0.5 to 1.0-1 .17....| 7.5 to 7.8.| Moderate. 


Gravelly broken land is a fair source of sand and gravel 
for use in road construction. The Potter soils and Rough 
broken land are possible sources of hard caliche. Soft 
caliche, which is not considered a good construction ma- 
terial, occurs in areas of Mansker soils and in the limy 
areas of Rough broken land. Most of the other soils on 
the High Plains are underlain by soft caliche at a depth 
of 3 to 8 feet. 

The soil features affecting highway locations or road 
subgrades are based on the estimated classification of the 
soil materials. In flat terrain, the features apply to the 
soil materials in the A and B horizons, and in steeper ter- 
rain (slopes of 5 percent or steeper) they apply primarily 
to the soil materials in the C horizon. Soils that have a 
plastic clay layer, such as Randall clay, Roscoe clay, and 
Pullman silty clay loam, have impeded internal drainage 
and have low stability when wet. Such soils make poor 
sites for highways. Loamy fine sands, which are very 
erodible and have a low percentage of material passing 
the No. 200 sieve, are poorly graded and generally lack 
stability unless they are properly confined. These soils 
are fair to good for highway construction. Coarser tex- 
tured and better graded soils make better sites for high- 
ways and are rated good for this purpose. 

Embankments for impounding water can be constructed 
safely on most soils of the county, if they are properly 
placed and the soil is compacted. Special treatment 1s 
sometimes needed to control seepage. 

Most of the irrigated acreage consists of Pullman soils. 
The moderately permeable soils are suited to either sur- 
face irrigation or sprinkler irrigation. The slowly per- 
meable and very slowly permeable soils can be irrigated by 
surface methods (level or graded border and level or 
graded furrows). Sprinkler irrigation is the best method 
for the rapidly permeable soils and the soils on rough to- 


pography. The cost of land leveling is a major problem 
on the steeper slopes. 

Waterways and terraces can be constructed satisfactor- 
ily on most soils in this county. Because of lack of rain 
when moisture is needed, it is difficult to establish a cover 
of grass on the waterways. Waterways are difficult to 
maintain, and their carrying capacity is limited by accu- 
mulations of windblown material if they are constructed 
on highly erodible soils. 

Terraces and diversions constructed from coarse-tex- 
tured soils are difficult to maintain. Wind and water ero- 
sion are serious hazards in maintaining terrace ridges and 
channels. Diversions or other terraces on Pullman and 
Olton soils should be constructed with a slight grade, and 
provisions should be made for outlets. Either level or 
graded terraces can be constructed on the more permeable 
soils. 

Winter grading and frost action are not considered seri- 
ous problems, because the soils generally have a low mois- 
ture content during the winter, and subfreezing tempera- 
tures are of relatively short duration. 

In rural areas and in small communities beyond the 
existing sewage lines, it is necessary to install private 
sewage disposal systems. "The sandy, moderately sandy, 
and calcareous soils that have moderate to rapid perme- 
ability are suitable for sewage filter fields. Filter fields 
in Pullman, Olton, and Roscoe soils do not function prop- 
erly, because these soils have a slowly permeable or very 
slowly permeable subsoil. Wells or seepage pits, about 
۵ feet in diameter and 40 to 50 feet deep, are commonly 
used for sewage disposal. The effluent flows into the cal- 
careous loamy substratum. The wells or pits in areas on 
the Rolling Plains need not be so deep, because the depth 
to the calcareous substratum is not so great. 
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Soil features affecting— 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil series and map 
symbols 


Topsoil 


Abilene (AbA, AbB)____- Good to depth of 25 
inches; fair at depth of 


25 to 48 inches. 


Berthoud (BfD, BmD, Fair -_- 
Bo). 

Bippus (BpB, BrA, Fair to good.___-_-____- 
BrB, BrC). 

Gravelly broken land Unsuitable... .......... 
(Gr). 

Likes (Lk... 0ھ‎ 

Loamy alluvial land Good... 


(Lm). 


Lofton (Lo)............ 


Mansker (MaB, MkB, 


Fair to good; loams 
MkC, MkC2). 


(MkB, MkC, MkC2) 

good to a depth of 6 

to 12 inches. 

Miles (MsA, MsB, 
MsC). 


Olton (OcA, OcB, OcC).. 


Potter (Ps)-------------- 


Pullman (PuA, PuB, Good------------------- 
Pu B2). 

Quinlan (Qc)----------- Fair to good. ............ 
Randall (Ra)------------ Ee EE 
Roscoe (Rb)------------ Poor to fair-------------- 
Rough broken land (Ro, | Unsuitable-------------- 

Rs). 
Sandy alluvial land (Sa)-| Good-------------------- 


Fair to good... 


Fair to good... 


Fair; need to add fines; 
hard limestone in 
some places. 


Fair to good; needs top- 
soil cover to prevent 
wind and water 
erosion. 

Fair to good... 


Fair; rocky in some 
places. 


Highway location 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial; slowly permeable. 


Strongly calcareous; low 
shrink-swell potential. 


Well drained: low to 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Low shrink-swell poten- 
tial; slopes generally 
steep; rocks in some 
places. 


Highly erodible; 
hummocky. 


Low shrink-swell poten- 
tial; on flood plains. 


High shrink-swell poten- 
tial. 


Well graded; strongly 
ealcareous. 


Well drained; low 
shrink-swell potential. 


Fine textured_____.._____ 


Underlain by hard 
caliche in some places. 


Fairly high shrink-swell 
potential; poor surface 
drainage in level areas. 


Low to moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


Generally rocky and 


steep; gypsum in some 
places. 


Low shrink-swell 
potential; on flood 
plains. 


Farm ponds 
Reservoir area 


Slowly permeable; will 
seal. 


Moderately permeable; 
will seal. 


Moderately permeable; 
will seal. 


Not suited unless red 
bed is at or near the 
surface. 


Not suited unless an im- 
permeable blanket is 
used. 


Very rapidly permeable; 
probably will not 
hold water. 


Very slowly permeable; 
strongly calcareous 
subsoil; will seal. 


Moderately permeable; 
strongly calcareous; 
will seal. 


Moderately rapidly 
permeable. 


Slowly permeable; 
strongly calcareous in 
lower part of subsoil; 

will seal. 

Moderately permeable; 
strongly calcareous; 
may be stony; may 
not seal. 

Very slowly permeable; 
strongly calcareous in 
lower part of subsoil; 
will seal. 

Highly permeable........ 


Very slowly permeable; 
generally suitable for 
dug ponds only. 

Very slowly permeable; 
generally suitable for 
dug ponds only. 

Moderately permeable; 
Strongly calcareous; 
may not seal; gypsum 
may cause leaks. 


Very rapidly permeable ۱ 
probably will not hold 
water. 


interpretations of 98 


Soil features affecting— 


Continued 


Farm ponds—Con. 
: s ` Embankment 


Stable fill; good com- 
j|. ‘paction and erosion 
if: control. 


| Fair stability; well 
ZEN graded. 


T Good stability; well 
f : graded. 


| Poor stability; use only 
|. if clay material is 
|? added as binder. 


Poor stability; use only 
if binder is added. 


Fair stability; good 
core or blanket 
material. 


Fair stability; well 
graded. 


Stable fill; good com- 
paction and erosion 
control. 


Fair. stability for low 
fills; good core or 
blanket material. 


Fair stability; may be . 
rocky. 


Fair stability for low 
fills; good core or 
blanket material. 


Rocks, boulders, and 
gypsum make it 
difficult to obtain 
embankment mate- 
rial. 


Fair stability. ......... 


Fair stability... سس ا‎ 
Fair stability...........- 


Fair stability - - --------- 


Fair stability- - --------- 
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Irrigation 


Suitable for sprinkler or surface 
system; slowly permeable. 


Poor; used mainly for range....... 


Suitable; clay loams (BrA, BrB, 
BrC) suitable for surface or 
sprinkler system; sandy loam 
(BpB) has a high intake rate and is 
suitable for sprinkler system only. 

Unsuitable; used mainly for range. 


Unsuitable; used mainly for range. 
Poor; very high intake rate------- 


Poor; very slowly permeable; low 
intake rate. 


Limited suitability; moderately 
permeable; shallow; suitable for 
surface or sprinkler system. 


Suitable for surface or sprinkler 
system; moderately rapidly per- 
meable. 


Limited suitability ; generally suit- 
able for surface system. 


Unsuitable; very shallow; used 


mainly for range. 


Suitable; best suited to surface 
system; very slowly permeable; 
high water-holding capacity. 


Poor; high intake rate; subject to 
wind erosion. 


Poor; generally not irrigated be- 
eause of location. 


Suitable; best suited to surface 
system; very slowly permeable; 
high water-holding capacity. 

Unsuitable; generally used for 
range. 


Poor; very high intake rate.......- 


Terraces and diversions 


Suitable; stable fill; no hazard of 
wind erosion. 


Suitable; diversions may be needed 
to protect adjacent nearly level 
areas. 

Suitable; generally needed to con- 
trol erosion; level or graded ter- 
races satisfactory. 


Unsuitable; used mainly for range. 


Not + 000 ت‎ 0 


Unsuitable; unstable; subject to 
wind erosion. 


Limited suitability; these struc- 
tures needed on slopes of more 
than 1 percent;subject to crack- 
ing; graded terraces preferable. 

Suitable; generaly needed on 
slopes of more than 1 percent; 
level or graded terraces satis- 
factory. 

Suitable; generally needed on 
slopes of more than 1 percent; 
level or graded terraces satis- 
factory. 

Suitable; needed on slopes of more 
than 1 percent; slightly graded 
terraces suggested. 


Unsuitable; very shallow and stony. 


Suitable; needed on slopes of more 
than 1 percent; slightly graded 
terraces suggested. 


Suitable; fair stability; subject to 
wind erosion. 


Not needed 


Not needed__.__-____-.-------.--- 


Not needed 


Unsuitable; unstable; subject to 
wind erosion. 


Waterways 


Suitable; fertile; susceptible to slight 
erosion. 


Suitable; will support vegetation. 


Suitable; will support vegetation; 
waterways needed as terrace 
outlets and to control outside 
runoff, 


Unsuitable. 


Not needed. 
Poor; subject to erosion; unstable. 


Suitable; no construction problems; 
will support adequate vegetation ; 
waterways needed as terrace 
outlets. 

Fair; will support vegetation; ade- 
quate to control erosion if cuts 
are shallow; waterways generally 
needed. 

Suitable; will support vegetation; 
erodible; subject to erosion. 


Suitable; no construction problem; 
will support vegetation adequate 
to control erosion. 


Unsuitable; very shallow and stony. 


Suitable; no construction problem; 
will support adequate vegetation. 


Fair; moderate fertility; subject to 
wind erosion. 

Not needed. 

Not needed. 


Not needed. 


Poor; subject to erosion; unstable, 
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TABLE 5.—Engineering interpretations 


Soil features affecting— 


: Suitability as source of— 
"oil series and map 


symbols Highway location 


Road fill 


Topsoil 


Moderately permeable; 
moderate to high 
shrink-swell potential. 


Ulysses (UcA, ۔۔۔۔۔ (8 ۶لا‎ Poor to fair-------------- 


۱۲۳۵۳۵۵۵۷ مه یسیو(‎ Poor to fair.............- رت وم‎ E Slowly to moderately 
permeable; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 

Fair to good-------------- E SE aa Moderately rapidly‏ 0نس 


permeable; poor sta- 
bility; susceptible to 
wind erosion. 

Shallow; underlain by 
lime zone of clay loam; 
strongly calcareous 
subsoil. 


Weymouth (WcB, WcC, | Fair... ooo. 
Wf). 


Wichita (WhA, WhB, Fair to good-------------- 区 ۹ Well drained; moderate 
WhC). shrink-swell potential. 
Woodward (WoB, WoC, | سا سس ما سس سا ہا ۔ ۔ كته"‎ 9.01129 Shallow; underlain by 
WoD). lime zone of clay loam; 
strongly calcareous 
subsoil. 
Zita (ZcA, ZcB)--------- E ciación Moderately permeable; 


moderate shrink-swell 
potential; calcareous 
subsoil. 


Geology 


The origin of the High Plains is significant in the geo- 
logic history of Armstrong County. About 200 million 

ears ago, a shallow sea covered the area that is now the 

anhandle of Texas. Marine sediments that were de- 
posited during this period formed the Permian red beds 
(figs. 26, 27). After these formations rose above the level 
of the sea, streams that flowed over the exposed Permian 
rocks eroded fine-textured materials and redeposited them 
along the flood plains. These materials formed the Trias- 
sic red beds. 

During the Cretaceous period, a shallow arm of the sea 
again partly covered the High Plains. Sand, silty clay, 
and limestone were deposited over much of the area. 

While the Rocky Mountains were being formed, swift 
streams from the mountains cut valleys and canyons 
through the Cretaceous and Triassic rocks into the Per- 
mian rocks. Most all of the Cretaceous deposits and in 
places all of the Triassic deposits were washed from the 
High Plains toward or into the Gulf of Mexico. When 
the mountains approached their maximum height, they 
began to erode. As the mountains eroded, the streams 
slowed abruptly at the foot of the steep slopes, and large 
amounts of gravel, sand, and silt were deposited. These 
deposits formed a massive fan of coarse gravelly material 
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Figure 26.—Vertical section of red-bed formation showltip three 
beds of alabaster gypsum ranging from 8 to 10 feet apart. 


Farm ponds 
Reservoir area 


Moderately permeable; 
calcareous throughout 
the profile; will gen- 
erally seal by silta- 
tion. 

Slowly to moderately 
permeable. 


Moderately to rapidly 
permeable; calcareous 
subsoil. 


Moderately to slowly 
permeable; strongly 
calcareous subsoil. 


Moderately permeable.... 


Moderately to slowly 
permeable; strongly 
calcareous subsoil. 


Moderately permeable; 
will seal by siltation; 
calcareous subsoil. 
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Soil features affecting— 
Continued 


` Farm ponds— Con. 


Embankment 


Fair stability; fairly 
well graded. 


Stable fill material; 
slow to moderate 
permeability. 

Soil material fairly well 
graded; poor sta- 
bility. 


Stable fill material; 
moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Stable fill; good com- 
paetion and erosion 
control. 


Stable fill material; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Fair stability; fairly 
well graded; moder- 
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Irrigation 


Suitable for Surface or sprinkler 
system; moderately permeable; 
moderate water-holding ca- 
pacity. 


Suitable for surface system; low to 
moderate permeability; good 
water-holding capacity. 

Moderate to rapid permeability ; 
subject to wind erosion; low 
water-holding capacity. 


Moderate to slow permeability; 
resistant to erosion. 


Suitable for surface or sprinkler 
System; moderately permeable. 


Moderate to slow permeability; 
resistant to erosion. 


Suitable for surface system only on 
gentle slopes; moderate perme- 


Suitability for— 


Terraces and diversions 


Suitable; fair stability; slightly 
susceptible to wind erosion. 


Suitable; stable fill material; mod- 
erate shrink-swell potential. 


Unsuitable; poor stability; sus- 
ceptible to wind erosion. 


Suitable; good stability; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Suitable; generally needed on 
slopes of more than 1 percent; 
level or graded terraces satis- 
factory. 

Suitable; good stability; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Suitable; fair stability; susceptible 
to wind erosion when extremely 
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Waterways 


Suitable; no construction problem; 
will support adequate vegetation. 


Suitable; moderate fertility; re- 
sistant to erosion. 


Unsuitable; susceptible to wind and 
water erosion. 


Suitable; will support good vegeta- 
tion; resistant to erosion. 


Suitable; will support vegetation; 
subject to erosion. 


Suitable; will support good vegeta- 
tion; resistant to erosion. 


Suitable; will support good vegeta- 
tion; subject to wind or water 


ability; fair moisture-holding 
capacity. 


ate shrink-swell 
potential. 


along the foot slopes of the mountains. Finer material 
was transported and spread several hundred miles to the 
east. The Ogallala formation consists of the deposits of 
outwash. In Armstrong County, this formation was as 
much as 700 feet thick and reached nearly to the present 
level of the High Plains (4,6). 

The glaciers did not reach as far south as Armstrong 
County. They did, however, make the climate there cool 
and humid. Because of the heavy precipitation, a few 
large rivers and valleys formed. The rivers are the Cana- 
dian, Cimarron, and Arkansas to the north, the Pecos to 
the west, and the Red to the south. All of these rivers 
have cut through the Cenozoic and Triassic deposits, and 
in some places they have cut deeply into the Permian 
deposits. NONAS 
5 The parent material of most of the soils in this county 
consists of the eolian and loessal م202۸‎ that capped the 
High Plains. These deposits are called “cover sands" (3). 
They range from a few feet to more than 100 feet in thick- 
ness. "Theeolian material was deposited in the Early Wis- 
consin glacial stage of the Pleistocene epoch. l 

The water-bearing sands of the Ogallala formation make 
up the largest and most valuable natural reservoir of water 
in Armstrong County. Triassic and Permian formations 
underneath the Ogallala formation are nearly impervious 
to water, so it is not likely that water could be obtained 


dry. 


erosion. 


from any of the lower strata. The beds of sand and gravel 
in the Ogallala formation became saturated with water 
from the Rocky Mountains while the formation was devel- 
oping. Later, the formation was cut off from the Rocky 
Mountains and its source of water was blocked by the valley 
of the Canadian River to the north and that of the Pecos 
River to the west. Rain and snow are now the only 
sources of water to replenish the underground supply. 

The water table slopes gently to the southeast, and the 
water moves very slowly. The natural flow is estimated 
at 1 or 2 feet a day. 

The amount of water available for irrigation varies from 
place to place because of variations in the thickness of the 
water-bearing Ogallala sands and the depth to the red-bed 
formations. 


Genesis, Classification, and 
Morphology of the Soils 


This section explains how soils form and what factors 
are involved in their formation. It describes briefly the 
system of soil classification used in the United States, 
shows how the soils of Armstrong County have been classi- 
fied, and describes the outstanding morphological char- 
acteristics of these soils. 


Figure 27.—The major associated soils, landforms, and geologic formations on the High Plains (HP) and Rolling Plains (RP) in an area where Mulberry 
Creek enters the Palo Duro Canyon. 
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Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is a function of climate, living organisms, parent 
material, topography, and time. The nature of the soil at 
any point on the earth depends upon the combination of the 
five major factors at that point. All five of these factors 
come into play in the es of every soil. The relative 
importance of each differs from place to place; sometimes 
one 18 more important and sometimes another. In ex- 
treme cases one factor may dominate in the formation of 
the soil and fix most of its properties, as is common when 
the parent material consists of pure quartz sand. Little 
can happen to quartz sand, and the soils derived from it 
usually have faint horizons. (Likes loamy fine sand is an 
example.) Even in quartz sand, however, distinct pro- 
files can form under certain types of vegetation where the 
topography is low and flat und the water table is high. 

_ The interrelationships among the factors of soil forma- 
tion are complex, and the effects of any one factor cannot 
be isolated and identified with certainty. It is convenient, 
however, to discuss the factors of soil formation separately 
and to indicate some of their probable effects. The reader 
should always remember that the factors interact contin- 
ually in the processes of soil formation and that the inter- 
actions are important to the nature of every soil. 


Climate 


Precipitation, temperature, humidity, and wind have 
been important in the development of the soils of Arm- 
strong County. The wet climate of past geologic ages in- 
fluenced the deposition of parent materials. Later, as a 
result of limited rainfall that seldom wet the soil below the 
area of living roots, horizons of calcium carbonate formed 
in most of the zonal and intrazonal soils, such as the Pull- 
man, Olton, Abilene, and Weymouth soils. The limited 
precipitation has not been enough to leach free lime from 
the profile of the young soils, such as those of the Mansker 
and Ulysses series. 

Wind has affected soil development in this area from the 
time it deposited silts and sands over the preexisting land 
surface in the Pleistocene epoch to the present, when it 


continues to shift sand, silt, and clay on exposed surfaces. 


Living organisms 


Vegetation, micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
organisms that live on and in the soil contribute to its 
development. The type and amount of vegetation are im- 
portant. They are determined partly by the climate and 
partly by the kind of parent material. Climate limited 
the vegetation in Armstrong County to grass. The parent 
material determined whether the grass would be tall, as on 
the sandy soils of the Likes series, or short, as on the clayey 
soils of the Pullman series. 

The mixed prairie type of native vegetation contributed 
large amounts of organic matter to the soil. Decaying 

ass, leaves, and stems distributed the organic matter on 
the soil surfaces. Decomposition of fine roots distributed 
it throughout the solum. The network of tubes and pores 
left by these decaying roots facilitated the passage of ar 
and water, and the roots themselves provided abundant 
food for bacteria, actinomycetes, and ۰ 

Earthworms are the most noticeable form of animal life 
in the soils of Armstrong County. Despite low rainfall 
and periods when the entire solum is dry, the importance 
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of earthworms in soil development is easily seen. The AC 
horizons of the intrazonal soils and the B horizons of some 
of the zonal soils are largely worm casts. Worm casts 
facilitate the movement of air, water, and plant roots 1n 
the soil. 

Soil-dwelling rodents have had a part in the develop- 
ment of some soils. The burrowing of these animals di 
much to offset the leaching of free lime from the soil, but 
it also destroyed soil structure. Ulysses soils that occur 
within large areas of Chestnut soils furnish a good exam- 
ple of the results of this process. In contrast to the undis- 
turbed Chestnut soils around them, the Ulysses soils are 
calcareous to the surface, have weaker structure in the sub- 
soil, and have weaker Cca horizons in many places. 

In the last 50 years, the activities of man have had con- 
siderable effect on the soils of this county. At first men 
fenced the range, allowed it to be overgrazed, and thereby 
changed the vegetation. They then plowed the land and 
planted crops. By harvesting crops and allowing runoff 
and wind erosion, they reduced the amount of organic 
matter and the proportion of silt and clay particles in the 
plow layer. By poorly timed tillage and the use of heavy 
machinery, they compacted the soils and. thus reduced 
aeration and infiltration of water. They have drastically 
changed the moisture regime in some areas by irrigating. 
These changes will be reflected in the future direction and 
rate of development of the soils. 


Parent material 


Parent material, particularly its texture and lime con- 
tent, greatly influence soil development. Soils that have 
developed from fine-textured material generally developed 
more rapidly and to a greater degree than soils that have 
developed from coarse-textured material. The parent 
material of the soils of Armstrong County is dominantly 
strongly calcareous and mildly alkaline, unconsolidated 
sandy and silty clay earthen material. It was derived 
mostly from loessal deposits and from Rocky Mountain 
outwash, part of which has been reworked by wind. The 
geology of the parent material is discussed in more detail 
in the section “Geology.” 


Relief 


Relief influences soil development through its effect on 
drainage and runoff. The degree of profile development 
depends mainly on the average amount of moisture in the 
soil, if other factors of soil formation are equal. The 
soils on steep slopes, such as those of the Potter series, 
absorb less moisture and have less well-developed profiles 
than the smooth, gently sloping soils, such as those of the 

Iron series. On the steeper slopes continuous erosion 
retards the soil-forming processes. In depressions, or 
playas, Randall soils have formed in heavy clay. Since 
they are very poorly drained and have deep self-mulching 
characteristics, only slight horizonation is evident. 

The prevailing southwesterly winds have deposited soil 
material on slopes facing northeast but have removed soil 
material from those facing southwest; consequently, in 
many areas the soils are deeper and more strongly devel- 
oped on slopes facing north and northeast. 

Relief also affects the kind and amount of vegetation on 
a soil; however, this is not so important in Armstrong 
County. Slopes facing north and northwest are sheltered 
from the drying prevailing southwesterly winds and re- 
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ceive less direct sunlight than those UR south. The 
soils on these slopes lose less moisture through evaporation 
and melting of snow; consequently, they have a denser 
cover of vegetation than soils on slopes facing south. — — 

Some examples of the influence of topography and drain- 
age upon the development and distribution of soils (illus- 
trated in figures 28 and 29) are discussed in the soil sur- 
vey report for Carson County, Tex., in the section “For- 
mation, Classification, and Morphology of the Soils," 
under the heading “Soil Toposequences.” 


Time 


The length of time that climate, living organisms, and 
relief have had to act on parent material affects the kind 
of soil that develops, but the effects of time are modified 
by the other four factors. Soils that do not have clearly 
expressed horizons are considered immature; those that 
do are considered mature. 

Young soils, such as those of the Likes series, which 
have formed in recent colluvium-alluvium, are examples 
of immature soils in this county. The steeply sloping 
Potter and Mansker soils are immature also, because geo- 
logic erosion has removed the products of soil formation. 

ature soils, such as those of the Pullman and Olton 
series, show marked horizon differences. Most of the 
mature soils are well drained and gently sloping and have 
been in place a long time. 


Classification of the Soils by Higher 
Categories 


. Classification of soils consists of an orderly grouping of 
defined kinds of soils in a system designed to make it 
easier to remember soils, including their characteristics 
and interrelationships, and to organize and apply the 
results of experience and research to areas ranging in size 
from a few acres to millions of square miles. The defined 
kinds of soils are placed in narrow classes for use in de- 
tailed soil surveys and for the application of knowledge 
within farms and fields. The many thousands of narrow 
classes are then grouped into progressively fewer and 
broader classes in successively higher categories so that in- 
formation can be applied to large geographic areas. 

Classes of soils defined on a comparable basis and of the 
same rank in a classification system comprise what is called 
a category. A comprehensive system of soil classification, 
one that will be useful in dealing with the soils of a small 
field as well as with the soils of a continent and areas of 
intermediate size, must therefore consist of a number of 
categories. The higher categories consist of fewer and 
broader classes than the lower categories. 

The system of soil classification now being used in the 
United States has six categories (8). Each successively 
higher category consists of a smaller total number of 
classes, and each of those classes has a broader range of 
characteristics. Thus, there are thousands of classes in 
the lowest category and three in the highest category. The 
intermediate categories are also intermediate in number 
of classes and in permissible span, or breadth, of each class, 
Beginning with the broadest, the six categories in the Sys- 
tem of soil classification are the order, the suborder, the 
great soil group, the family, the series, and the type. 
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Four of the six categories have been widely used, and two 
have been used very little. The order and great soil group: 
have been used widely, and so have the two lowest cate- 
gories, the soil series and soil type. On the other hand, 
the categories of the suborder and family have never been 
fully developed and are therefore of little value now. In 
soil classification and mapping, attention has been given 
largely to the recognition of soil types and series within 
counties or comparable areas and to the subsequent group- 
ing of the series into great soil groups and orders. The 
two lowest categories have been used primarily for the 
study of soils of small geographic areas, whereas the cate- 

ories of the order and great soil group have been used 
or the study of soils of large geographic areas. 

Differences in the breadth, or span, of individual classes 
in each category are indicated by the total number of 
classes in that category. All soils in the United States 
are included in three classes in the highest category, that 
of the soil order. These same soils are placed in some three 
dozen great soil groups, a category of somewhat lower’ 
rank. Going down to the next lower category in general' 
use, approximately 6,000 soil series have been recognized 
in the United States. More series will be recognized as 
the study of soils continues, especially in areas where little 
work has been done in the past. The total number of soi) 
types is not known exactly, because records are not main- 
tained for individual soil types as they are for individual 
soil series. The total number of soil types recognized in 
the country as a whole, however, would be at least twice 
as large as the number of series. From comparisons of the 
respective numbers of orders, great soil groups, series, and 
types, it is immediately obvious that the ranges permitted 
in the properties of soils within one class in a category of 
high rank are broad, whereas ranges within individual 
classes in a category of low rank are relatively narrow. - 

The nature of each of the four categories—order, great 
soil group, series, and type—will not be described at length 
in this section. The soil series and the soil type are de- 
fined in the section “How Soils Are Named, Mapped, and 
Classified." The soil order and the great soil group are 
described briefly in the subsequent paragraphs. 

The highest category in the present system of soil classifi- 
cation consists of three classes, known as the zonal, intra- 
zonal, and azonal orders (7). The zonal order comprises 
soils with evident, genetically related horizons that reflect. 
the dominant influence of climate and living organisms in 
their formation. The ¿ntrazonal order comprises. soils 
with evident, genetically related horizons that reflect the- 
dominant influence of one or more local factors of parent 
material or topography over the effects of climate and. 
living organisms. The azonal order comprises soils that 
lack distinct, genetically related horizons because of one 
or more of the following: youth of parent material, re- 
sistance of parent material to change, and steep 
topography. 

Soils of all three orders can generally be found within 
a single county, as is true in Armstrong County. Soils of 
two or all three orders may occur in a single field. | 

Primarily, the order indicates something about impor- 
tant factors of soil formation and something about degree 
of horizonation. The range in properties are wide within 
any one order; consequently, the total number of state- 
ments that are valid for all soils within an order is limited. 
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Figure 28.—Soil toposequence of playas of the High Plains. 
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The great soil group is the next lower category that has 
been widely used in this country. This category indicates 
a number of relationships in soil genesis and also some- 
thing about fertility, suitability for crops, grass, or trees, 
and the like. 

Each great soil group consists of a large number of soil 
series that have many internal features in common. All 
members of a single great soil group in either the zonal or 
intrazonal order have the same number and kind of hori- 
zons in their profiles. These horizons need not be ex- 
pressed to the same degree, nor do they need to be of the 
same thickness in all soils within one great soil group. 
Specific horizons must be recognizable, however, in every 
profile of a soil representing a given great soil group. ` 

Great soil groups in the azonal order are defined in part 
on the basis of the nature of the profile and in part on the 
basis of history, or origin, of the soil. All members of one 
great soll group in the azonal order have a number of 
internal] features in common, but none of the three great 
soil groups in this order has distinct horizonation. Con- 
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sequently, all of the soils still strongly resemble the parent 
material. Definitions of the great soll groups 1n the 
azonal order are based on the part of the profile approxi- 
mately comparable in thickness to the solum of associated 
great soil groups of the zonal and intrazonal orders. 

Most soil series have characteristics that are representa- 
tive of one or another of the great soil groups, and they are 
classified accordingly. A few soil series, however, have 
some characteristics of two great soil groups; such soil 
series are grouped with the great soil group they resemble 
most closely but are classified as intergrades to the other 
great soil group. For example, soil series that are within 
the Chestnut great soil group but have weakly expressed 
horizons are classified as Chestnut soils that intergrade to 
Regosols. 

The soil series of Armstrong County are listed by order 
and great soil groups in table 6. This table also gives some 
distinguishing characteristics of each series. Each series 
has been classified on the basis of the current understand- 
ing of the soils and their formation. 


Tame 6.—Classification of soils by order, great soil group. and series, and some distinguishing characteristics 


Order, group, and series Position Parent material Dominant relief Drainage Texture of subsoil 
Zonal order: 
Chestnut group: 

Abilene series... Uplands.......... | High Plains red-bed | Nearly level........ Good_------------ | Moderately fine. 
outwash. 

Bippus series. .... ` Foot slopes and High Plainsalluvium. -| Nearly level---.---- God. 3 Moderately fine. 

alluvial fans. | 

Lofton series... Depressions....... High Plains loess or | Nearly level........ Fair to good______ Fine. 
eolian deposits. | 

Pullman series. -| Uplands.......... High Plains loess or | Nearly level... | Fair to good______ Fine. 
eolian deposits. ۱ 

Ulysses series. ...| Uplands.......... High Plains loess or | Gently sloping...... Good- ----------- Moderately fine. 
eolian deposits. | 

Zita series. ....... Uplands and High Plains loess or | Nearly level-------- Good_------------ Moderately fine. 

depressions. eolian deposits. | 
Reddish Chestnut 
group: 
Miles series... ' Uplands---------- High Plains and red- | Nearly level to Good... Moderately fine 
bed outwash. undulating. , to medium. 

Olton series...... Uplands.......... High Plains loess or | Gently sloping...... Good------------ , Moderately fine. 
eolian deposits. | 

Wichita series. ...| Uplands.......... Gently sloping. ----- Good... | Moderately fine. 


bed outwash. 


Brown group: 


Vona series.......- Uplands_....----- 


Intrazonal order: 
Calcisol group: 


Mansker series..... Uplands___------- High Plains loess or 
eolian deposits. 

Weymouth series... Uplands.........- High Plains and red- 
bed outwash. 

Woodward series.., Uplands..........- Silty red beds........ 

Grumusol group: . 

Randall series..... SEN 0006 sedi- 
ments. 

Roscoe series. .... | [71983888 cin Deposits similar to 


lacustrine sedi- 
ments. 


High Plains and red- | 


Folian sand........- 


| Moderately sloping | Slightly excessive. . | 


Moderately coarse. 

and undulating. 
| 
Good to excessive.. Moderately fine to 


Moderately sloping- - | 
medium. 


Moderately sloping.. Good... ....... Moderately fine. 
Gently sloping...... -. Good........ Medium. 

| ¡a AA | 7۳0000 essemus ۱ Fine. 
Nearly level.......... Imperfect... ..... Fine. 
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TABLE 6.—Classification of soils by order, great soil group, and series, and some distinguishing characteristics—Con. | 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 20 


A 


Texture of subsoil ` 


Order, group, and series Position Parent material Dominant relief Drainage 
Aona ora 
ithosol group: e l ۱ 
Potter series 7 Uplands.......... High Plains sedi- Nearly level to steep. | Excessive........- Moderately fine to 
ments. . medium. 
Quinlan series. ...| Uplands.......... Sandy red-bed sedi- Gently sloping to Excessive_..--.--- Moderately coarse 
ments. steep. I and coarse. 
Vernon series... Uplands.......... Shaly red-bed sedi- Nearly level to Excessive......... Moderately fine. 
ments. steep. 
Regosol group: ۱ 
Berthoud series...| Foot slopes. ---- Recent colluvium....| Moderately sloping- -| Good............. تسا‎ fine to - 
Likes serie... Foot slopes........ Good to excessive -| Coarse. 


Morphology and Classification of the 
Soils in Armstrong County 


The relationship of the outstanding morphological char- 
acteristics of the soils of this county to the factors of soil 
formation is briefly discussed in this section. The soil 
series are also classified into orders and great soil groups, 
and a typical profile of each series is described. (The 
miscellaneous land types—Gravelly broken land, Loamy 
alluvial land, Rough broken land, Rough broken land, 
gypsiferous, and Sandy alluvial land —which are not true 
soils, are not classified.) 


Zonal order 


The zonal order is represented in Armstrong County by 
the Chestnut, Reddish: Chestnut, and Brown great soil 
groups. 

CHESTNUT SOILS 

The soils in this group are dark brown or dark grayish 
brown. They have a whitish, calcareous horizon at a 
depth of 2 to 5 feet. Their distinct, genetically related 
horizons and other characteristics show that the predomi- 
nant influences in their formation have been those of cli- 
mate and living organisms. 

This is the most extensive group of soils in Armstrong 
County. The Abilene, Bippus, Lofton, Pullman, Ulysses, 
and Zita series are in this group. 

ABILENE Serres.—This series consists of deep, dark- 
colored, nearly level soils on smooth uplands of the Rolling 
Plains. These soils have developed in Tertiary and Qua- 
ternary alluvium deposited over the Permian formation, 
under a cover of short native grasses. 

Abilene soils are finer textured and less permeable than 
the associated Wichita soils, and they contain more 
organic matter and are darker colored. They are deeper, 
darker colored, and less permeable than the associated 
Weymouth soils, and they are more mature structurally. 

These soils are very productive if moisture conditions 
are favorable. 'They are not extensive in Armstrong 
County. All of the acreage is in the Palo Duro Canyon, 
and most is east of the headquarters of the John Adair 
Ranch. 

Profile of Abilene soil located about 2 miles east of the 
first cattle guard on county road, or main ranch road, 
north of John Adair Ranch headquarters: 


Recent colluvium...., Sloping............- 


41-0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam; 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when moist; 
weak, coarse, prismatic structure readily breaking to 
moderate, fine granules; hard when dry, friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; many fine and very: 
fine fibrous roots; worm casts common in lower part; 
neutral; gradual boundary. 

B1—8 to 15 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) heavy 
clay loam; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) when moist; 
moderate, medium and coarse, prismatie structure 
breaking to moderate, medium blocks and granules; 
very hard when dry, firm when moist, sticky when wet ; 
thin patchy clay films coating ped surfaces; fine and 
very fine fibrous roots common; few coarse mesquite 
roots; biological activity (worms and roots) decreases 
with depth; scattering of fine, waterworn quartz 
gravel ; neutral; gradual boundary. ; ; 

B21—15 to 30 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) light 
clay; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when 
moist; strong, medium, blocky structure; thin clay. 
films continuous on ped surfaces; extremely hard 
when dry, firm when moist, sticky when wet; few 
flattened roots, mostly between peds; few false 
mycelia on ped surfaces near lower part; neutral in 
upper part, weakly calcareous in lower part; gradual. 
boundary. 

B22— 30 to 42 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) light 
clay; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when 
moist; moderate, medium, blocky and subangular: 
blocky structure; very hard when dry, firm when 
moist; few fine roots; fine and very fine old root 
channels common ; false mycelia, thin films, and fine 
concretions of calcium carbonate, becoming more 
more common with depth; strongly calcareous; clear 
boundary. 

Cca—42 to 53 inches, light-brown (7.5YR 6/4) clay loam; 
brown (7.5YR 5/4) when moist; weak, medium, pris-- 
matic structure breaking to medium, subangular 
blocky structure; scattered fine and very fine fibrous 
roots; about 25 percent of mass is splotches and 
pockets consisting mainly of soft calcium carbonate 
concretions, mostly between the vertical ped walls; 
very strongly calcareous and moderately . alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

C—53 to 65 inches brown (7.5YR 5/4 ) clay loam; dark brown, 
(7.5YR 4/4) when moist; porous; massive (structure-. 
less) ; fewer calcium carbonate concretions than in 
Cea horizon. l 


The A horizon ranges from 6 to 9 inches in thickness 
and from loam to silty clay in texture. Its color is mostly 
dark grayish brown (hue 10 YR; dry value 4, moist value 
3: chroma 2) but ranges to brown (hue 7.5 YR; dry value 
5, moist value 4; chroma 2). 

The B horizon ranges from 25 to 50 inches in thickness 
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but. is ordinarily about 35 inches thick. The texture 
ranges to clay in a few nearly level, less well drained 
areas. The dry color is generally darker (1 value unit 
lower) than that of the A horizon, but in some places the 
T. ۰ Ge H 

value is the same in hue 7.5YR as that of the A horizon. 
The B21 horizon is more compact and blocky and less 
permeable than either the B1 or the B22 horizon. 

The Cea horizon generally is prominent. It ranges 
from 10 to 25 inches in thickness and from clay loam to 
silty clay in texture. Its dry color ranges from light 
brown to pink (hue 7 AER: value 3 te 6; chroma 4 to 8). 
Soft and hard concretions of calcium carbonate make up 
about 10 to 40 percent, by volume, of this horizon. 

The C horizon is clay loam or heavy clay loam in tex- 
ture. Its color ranges from brown to yellowish red (hue 
SYR mostly, but 7.5YR in some places; dry value 5 to 6, 
¿wet value 4 to 5; chroma 4 to 6). "This horizon contains 
fewer calcium carbonate concretions than the Cea horizon. 
It generally contains a little quartz gravel. 

These soils generally contain fine segregated lime at a 
depth of more than 25 inches, but it is calcareous to the 
surface in areas adjacent to the Weymouth soils and in 
areas where the soil is very shallow. Surface drainage is 
slow, and the subsoil is slowly permeable. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 2.5 percent but generally is less than 0.5 
percent. . 

Brerus Sertes.—This series consists of deep, well- 
drained, dark grayish-brown soils on the Rolling Plains. 
These soils occur on plane or weakly concave low foot 
slopes, aprons, and fans, some distance below the escarp- 
ment bordering the Salt Fork of the Red River and along 
Mulberry Creek. They have developed under short and 
mid native grasses, in calcareous, loamy, local alluvium- 
-eolluvium washed from High Plains deposits of late 
Cenozoic age. - 

` Bippus soils are less sloping and less calcareous than 
the closely associated Berthoud soils and are darker 
colored. They are darker colored than Likes soils and 

contain much more clay. They are not stratified like the 
lower lying alluvial soils. 

“Although these soils are not extensive in Armstrong 
County, they are locally of moderate importance to agri- 
culture, mainly as rangeland. 

Profile of a Bippus soil 125 feet south and 425 feet east 
of the northwest corner of sec. 119, block B3, H. and G.N. 
RR. Survey, or about 5 miles north and nearly 2 miles east 
of Goodnight : 

۵1-0 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam: 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when moist; 
compound structure—weak to moderate, fine and me- 
dium, granular and weak, coarse, prismatic; hard 
when dry, friable when moist, slightly sticky when 
wet; many fine and very fine fibrous roots; worm 
easts common to many; many fine biological pores; 
slight hoofpan formation in uppermost 2 to 3 inches; 

E neutral; gradual boundary. 

AC—12 to 30 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay 

loam; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when 
moist; compound structure—moderate, medium, pris- 
matic and subangular blocky that easily breaks to 
granules (predominantly worm casts); hard to very 
hard when dry, slightly less friable than A1 horizon 
when moist; very fine and fine fibrous roots and fine 
biological pores and channels common; threads and 


films of calcium earbonate common on ped surfaces: 
seattering of fine to medium, hard, nodular concretions 


of calcium carbonate; weakly to strongly calcareous 
] and mildly alkaline ; gradual boundary. 

C-30 to 66 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay loam; dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist; compound 
strueture—moderate, medium, subangular blocky and 
granular; hard when dry, friable when moist; fewer 
fine fibrous roots than in AC horizon; very fine old 
grass root channels common ; white threads and films 
of calcium carbonate common on peds; few, fine to 
medium, nodular concretions of calcium carbonate ; 
strongly caleareous and mildly alkaline; clear bound- 


ary. 

D—66 to T8 inches +, reddish-brown (5YR 5/3) loam; reddish 
brown (5YR 4/3) when moist ; massive; slightly hard 
when dry, friable when moist; few very fine grass 
roots; fewer threads and films of calcium carbonate 
than in C horizon; fine old root channels common 
throughout ; less calcareous than C horizon. 

Two types of Bippus soils, clay loam and fine sandy 
loam, have been mapped in this county. 

In the clay loam type, the A horizon ranges from loam 
to clay loam in texture. It is 10 to 18 inches thick but 
most commonly about 13 inches. Its color is very dark 
grayish brown (hue 10YR; dry value 3 to 4, moist value 
2to3; chroma 2 to 3). The reaction is neutral. 

In the fine sandy loam type, the A horizon ranges from 
sandy loam to fine sandy loam in texture. It is 12 to 24 
inches thick but most commonly about 16 inches. Its 
color varies from dark brown to brown to grayish brown 
(hue 10YR and 7.5YR; dry value 4 to 5, moist value 3 to 
+: chroma 2 to 3). 

The AC horizon is 10 to 40 inches or more thick but 
generally is about 25 inches. Its color is lighter by 1 value 
unit than that of the A horizon. "This horizon is calcare- 
ous. Scattered fine caliche nodules make up as much as 
3 percent, by volume, of this horizon. 

The C horizon ranges from 4 to 10 feet or more in thick- 
ness. Depth to this horizon ranges from 22 to 50 inches 
or more. 

LOFTON SERIES.— This series consists of deep, dark-col- 
ored soils on uplands of the High Plains. These soils 
have developed under short native grass in strongly cal- 
careous alluvial or loessal deposits of late Cenozoic age. 
They occur on the higher benches in large playas and, to 
a minor extent, in the smaller depressions within areas of 
Pullman soils. 

Lofton soils are in a lower position and are darker col- 
ored than the closely associated Pullman soils. They are 
deeper and less permeable than the Zita soils, and they 
have more clearly defined horizons. The lower lying 
Randall and Roscoe soils are Grumusols that have devel- 
oped in deposits similar to lacustrine sediments. 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County, but 
they are scattered throughout the county. They are of 
moderate importance for crops and as range. 

Profile of a Lofton soil in a pasture 4,200 feet south and 
100 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 143, block B4, 
H. and G.N. RR. Survey, or about 3 miles south and Y, 

: > 4 
mile east of Washburn : ١ 

A1— to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/1.5) silty 
clay loam; very dark brown (10YR 2/1.) when 
moist; weak, fine, platy structure in uppermost 1 to 9 
inches; compound structure—moderate, medium and 
fine, granular and subangular blocky—in lower part; 
very hard when dry, slightly friable when moist ; many 
fine and very fine fibrous roots; worm casts and nests 


few to common: few patchy clay films on ped sur- 
faces; neutral: gradual boundary. 
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B21—7 to 22 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/1.5) 
clay; nearly black (10YR 2/1.5) when moist; strong, 
medium, blocky structure with shiny surfaces when 
dry; nearly massive when wet; extremely hard when 
dry, very firm when moist, sticky when wet; fine and 
very fine fibrous roots abundant in upper part and 
common in lower part, mostly between vertical walls 
of peds, flattened but holding the peds in vertical 
columns ; neutral; gradual boundary. 

B22—22 to 35 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/1.5) clay: 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/1.5) when moist; 
strong, medium, blocky structure; nearly massive 
when wet; continuous clay films on ped surfaces when 
dry ; extremely hard when dry, very firm to firm when 
moist, sticky when wet; fewer flattened fibrous roots 
between peds than in B21; few threads and films of 
calcium carbonate on ped surfaces in lower part; 
weakly calcareous; gradual boundary. 

B23—38 to 50 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/1.5) heavy silty 
clay loam; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/1.5) when 
moist: compound structure—moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky and granular; very hard when dry. 
firm when moist; few fibrous roots; few very fine old 
root channels; threads, films, and soft segregated 
concretions of calcium carbonate are few but become 
more common with depth: strongly calcareous and 
mildly alkaline; clear boundary. 

Cca—30 to 62 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silty clay 
loam : pale brown (10YR 6/3) when moist; compound 
structure—moderate, medium, granular and subangu- 
lar blocky; hard when dry, moderately friable when 
moist; fine and very fine old root channels common ; 
pockets of various sizes that contain soft concretions 
of calcium earbonate make up about 25 percent of soil 
mass; very strongly calcareous and moderately 
alkaline; gradual boundary. 

C—902 to 84 inches +. reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) silty clay; 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) when moist; nearly mas- 
Sive; calcium carbonate oceurs mostly as scattered, 
small and medium pockets and masses in amounts less 
than in Cca horizon; few fine and very fine old root 
channels ; some dark weblike films or stains, probably 
of iron or manganese; very strongly calcareous and 
moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to 
very dark gray in color (hue 10YR; dry value 3 to 4.5, 
moist value 2 to 3; chroma 1 to 2). In thickness, this 
horizon ranges from 5 to 10 inches. It has a weak, fine, 
granular structure in areas that have been tilled. In areas 
of native sod it has a moderate, fine and medium, granular 
structure that grades to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky in the lower part. 

The B horizon ranges from clay to silty clay loam in 
texture. It has a strong to moderate, medium, blocky 
structure when dry but is nearly massive when wet. This 
horizon ranges from 35 to 60 inches in thickness but is 
most commonly about 50 inches thick. Older buried soil 
horizons generally occur at a depth of more than 40 inches. 
These buried soils are reddish brown in color, and they 
contain a few krotovinas. 

The Cca horizon is generally present, but it is less prom- 
inent than that in the Pullman soils. It is about 10 to 20 
inches thick. Depth to this horizon ranges from 40 to 0 
inches or more. Krotovinas 1 to 12 inches in diameter are 
common. 

The C horizon contains scattered pockets and films of 
lime. Krotovinas 1 to 19 inches in diameter are common in 
the upper part of this horizon. "M 

Surface drainage is slow, and the subsoil is very slowly 
permeable when wet. l 

PULLMAN SrnrEs.— This series consists of deep, dark- 
colored, nearly level to gently sloping soils on smooth up- 
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lands of the High Plains. These soils have developed in: 
calcareous and alkaline eolian or loessal sediments, under 
a cover of short native grass. The gently sloping soils 
occur on south and southwest exposures. ^ 

Pullman soils are lighter colored than the closely associ-. 
ated Lofton soils, which contain more organic matter and. 
receive more water from surrounding areas. They differ 
from the Zita and Ulysses soils in having B horizons and 
in being much less permeable. , 

Soils of this series are very extensive in Armstrong 
County. They are important both as cropland and as 


grassland. ۱ 
Profile of Pullman soil in an undisturbed area about 

2,900 feet west and 550 feet south of the northeast corner 

of sec. 12, block C, T. W.N.G. RR. Survey, or about 13 miles 


south and 7 miles east of Claude: 


A1—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay ; 
loam; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when 
moist; weak, fine and very fine, granular strueture; 
hard when dry, friable when moist, slightly sticky ` 
when wet; very fine pores common; many grass roots; 
neutral; clear boundary. 

B21— to 18 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay; 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when moist; 
strong, medium, blocky structure when dry, nearly 
massive when wet; very hard when dry, very firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; fine and 
very fine, flattened, fibrous roots common, mostly be- 
tween peds; distinct, continuous clay films; neutral; 
gradual boundary. 1 

B22—48 to 35 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/3) clay; dark brown 
(T5YR 3/3) when moist; strong, medium, blocky 
structure when dry, nearly massive when wet; ex- 
tremely hard when dry, very firm when moist, sticky 
and plastic when wet; flattened grass roots common, 
mostly between peds; thin, continuous clay films; 
weakly ealeareous in lower half or two-thirds of hori- 
zon; neutral to mildly alkaline and weakly calcareous; 
gradual boundary. 

B23—35 to 50 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/3) clay; dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/3) when moist; strong, medium, 
blocky structure when dry, nearly massive when wet; 
very hard when dry, firm when moist, sticky when 
wet; continuous clay films; few fine and very fine 
fibrous roots; many very fine old root channels; weak 
ealeium earbonate horizon in which threads, films, and 
dispersed and fine segregated calcium carbonate are 
common; moderately alkaline and calcareous; clear 
boundary. 

B2b—50 to 64 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) light clay; 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) when moist ; moderate, 
medium and coarse, blocky and subangular blocky 
Structure; very hard when dry, friable when moist; 
few grass roots; many fine and very fine old root 
channels; few false mycelia and some specks of cal- 
cium carbonate on ped surfaces; neutral to mildly 
alkaline; abrupt boundary. E 

Ccab—64 to 85 inches, pink (7.5YR 7/4) silty clay ; light brown : 
(1.5 YR 6/4) when moist; nearly massive; very hard 
when dry, friable when moist; 50 percent or more, 
by volume, is caleium carbonate, mostly soft but in- 
cluding some semihard, fine to medium concretions; 
about 50 percent is pinkish-gray earthen material;. 
very strongly calcareous and moderately alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

Cb—85 to 108 inches +, light-brown ۴ 6/4) heavy clay 
loam; brown (7.5YR 5/4) when moist; massive; very 
hard when dry, friable when moist: contains much 
less calcium carbonate than Ccab horizon; scattered 
pockets containing mostly soft but some hard pinkish- 
white coneretions of calcium carbonate; fine and 
very fine old root channels common ; few dark films of 
iron or manganese: very strongly calcareous and 
moderately alkaline. 
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The color of the solum ranges from dark brown to dark 
grayish brown (hue 10YR is dominant in the A horizon, 
but in some places the hue is 7.5 Y R; hue 7.5 Y R is dominant 
in the B horizon, but in some places the hue is 5YR; dry 
value 4 to 5, moist value 3 or 4; chroma 2 to 5). 

The A horizon ranges from about 3 to 8 inches in thick- 

ness. The differences in thickness result from water and 
wind erosion. The texture ranges from clay loam to silty 
clay, but in most places it is silty clay loam. 
.. The B horizon ranges from about 24 to 70 inches in 
‘thickness but is ordinarily about 48 inches thick. The 1 
horizon is more compact and less permeable than the 9 
and B23 horizons. 

Buried soils (the B2b, Ccab, and Cb horizons) are gener- 
ally present in the nearly level areas. They occur at a 
depth of 45 to 84 inches or more. Krotovinas, ranging 
from about 34 inch to 12 inches in diameter, are common 
in the Ccab and Cb horizons and are scattered in the B2b 
horizon. 、 

In areas where slopes range from 1 to 3.5 percent, the B 
horizon is slightly thinner than that in nearly level areas 
and the buried soil is absent. A strongly developed Cca 
horizon is generally present at a depth of 28 to 50 inches. 

¿Although these soils are generally well drained, they are 
very slowly permeable when wet. 
.. ULYSSES SxRrEs.— The Ulysses series consists of calcar- 
eous, friable soils on uplands of the High Plains. These 
soils have developed in strongly calcareous, loessal sedi- 
ments, under a cover of short and mid grasses. They occur 
as scattered areas, mostly on low broad ridges or knolls 
surrounded by Pullman soils, along the rims of playas, and 
on the side slopes of drainageways. 

Ulysses soils are similar to Mansker soils in color and 
reaction, but they are deeper and show a slightly stronger 
horizonation. They are much more friable, more perme- 
able, lighter colored, and less clayey than the associated 
Pullman, Olton, or Lofton soils, and they show distinctly 
less horizonation. 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County, but 
they are of moderate importance to agriculture. Most of 
the less sloping acreage is cultivated. 

Profile of a Ulysses soil in a native pasture 600 feet 
‘south and 25 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 171, 
block B3, H. and H.N. RR. Survey: 

A1—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam; 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when moist; 
compound structure—weak to moderate, fine, granular 
and subangular blocky ; hard when dry, friable when 
moist; many fine and very fine fibrous roots; many 
worm casts and nests in lower two-thirds of horizon ; 
few scattered, fine and very fine, hard concretions of 
calcium carbonate; strongly calcareous and mildly 

alkaline; gradual boundary. 

AC—8 to 30 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay loam; 

= dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist; com- 
pound structure—weak, coarse, prismatic, easily 
breaking to moderate, fine, subangular blocky and 
granular; layer is mostly worm casts and nests; the 
darker casts indicate movement of worms downward 
from the A1 horizon and light casts indicate move- 
ment of worms upward from the Cea horizon; soil 
material is hard when dry, friable when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet; many biological pores and channels ; 
many grass roots and a few moderate-sized herbaceous 
roots easily penetrate this horizon ; segregated and dis- 
persed calcium carbonate common throughout horizon 
and becomes more concentrated with depth; strongly 
calcareous and moderately alkaline; clear boundary. 
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Cca— 30 to 36 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sandy clay 
loam ; pale brown (10YR 6/3) when moist ; weak or ill- 
defined structure; fewer roots than in AC horizon; 
fine and very fine old root channels common; about 
25 percent, by volume, consists of calcium carbonate 
concretions, mostly soft; very strongly calcareous and 
moderately alkaline ; gradual boundary. 

C—36 to 56 inches +, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam ; brown 
(10YR 5/3) when moist; ill-defined prismatic struc- 
ture; scattered pockets of soft and hard calcium car- 
bonate concretions make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
layer, by volume; very strongly calcareous and mod- 
.erately alkaline. 

The A horizon is generally clay loam that has granular 
structure, but it ranges from loam that has weak granular 
and prismatic structure to heavy clay loam that has mod- 
erate granular and subangular blocky structure. Its color 
is mostly grayish brown but ranges to dark grayish brown 
(hue 10Y R; dry value 4 to 5, moist value 3 to 4; chroma 
2 to 3). The noneroded soils range from 6 to 12 inches In 
thickness; the eroded soils are about 3 to 5 inches thick. 

The AC horizon is similar to the A1 horizon, but it is 
slightly stronger in structure and is more calcareous. Its 
dry and moist Munsell values are lighter by one chip. Its 
thickness ranges from 10 to 24 inches but is ordinarily 
about 16 inches. | 

The Cea horizon is generally weak and ill defined. Its 
color ranges from pale brown to light brown or pinkish 
white (hue 10Y R to 7.5 YR ; dry value 6 to 7, moist value 
5 to 6; chroma 3 to 4). The content of dispersed lime and 
soft concretions of calcium carbonate generally total about 
10 percent of the Cca horizon, but the range is up to 40 
percent. This horizon contains some hard concretions of 
calcium carbonate. 

The C horizon ranges from light clay loam to heavy 
clay loam in texture. It is mostly light brown but it 
ranges to reddish yellow (hue 10YR to 5YR). It con- 
tains a few soft concretions of calcium carbonate. 

Except for the concretions, the entire solum has been 
and is still being reworked by earthworms. 

Zita Srries.—The Zita series consists of moderately 
deep, dark-colored, nearly level to gently sloping loamy 
soils on uplands of the High Plains. "These soils have de- 
veloped under short and mid native grasses, in calcareous, 
moderately fine textured, eolian or loessal sediments that 
mantle the High Plains outwash sediments. They occur 
on slightly concave and level to gently sloping plains, on 
the nearly level, higher lying benches of large playas, and 
as scattered areas along drainageways. 

Zita soils differ from Ulysses soils in being noncalcare- 
ous to the surface and in having a darker colored solum 
and a stronger, granular and subangular blocky structure 
in the subsoil. They are shallower, less clayey, and much 
more permeable than the associated Pullman soils, and 
they have less horizonation. i 

Zita soils are not extensive in Armstrong County, but 
they are among the most productive cultivated soils in the 
county. 

Profile of a Zita soil in a cultivated field 2,150 feet south 
and 350 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 210, block 
B4, H. and G.N. RR. Survey, about 3 miles west and 134 

4 
miles south of Claude: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay loam : 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) when moist. 
mostly structureless but contains some weak, fine and 
medium granules from A12 horizon : very friable when 
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moist, slightly sticky when wet; neutral; abrupt 
plow-slice boundary. 

۸12-9 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) when 
moist; moderately strong, fine to medium, granular 
structure; hard when dry, friable when moist, sticky 
when wet; many worm casts, nests, and burrows; fine 
pores and old root channels common; neutral in 


upper part, weakly calcareous in lower part; gradual 
boundary. 


AC—24 to 87 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist ; 
moderate to moderately strong, medium, granular and 
subangular blocky strueture; hard when dry, friable 
when moist, sticky when wet; fine and very fine old 
biological channels common; weakly to strongly cal- 
careous; threads and films of dispersed and finely 
segregated calcium carbonate throughout the horizon 
and increasing with depth; mildly alkaline; clear 
boundary. 


Cca—37 to 50 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loam 
to fine sandy loam; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) when 
moist; weak, fine, granular structure; hard when dry, 
slightly sticky when wet; much dispersed lime, chalky 
masses, and many fine and medium, hard concretions 
of calcium carbonate make up about 35 percent, by 
volume, of horizon ; very strongly calcareous and mod- 
erately alkaline ; abrupt boundary. 

D-50 to 60 inches +, white (10YR 8/1), fine quartz sand 
coated with calcium carbonate; single grained; soft, 
porous; strongly calcareous and mildly alkaline. 

The À horizon ranges from loam to silty clay loam in 
texture but is dominantly clay loam. It ranges from 8 to 
25 inches in thickness but ordinarily is 15 inches thick. 
Its color, largely influenced by organic matter, ranges from 
dark brown to very dark grayish brown (hue 10YR; dry 
value 3 to 4, moist value 2 to 3; chroma 2 to 3). This 
horizon is nearly structureless in areas that are cultivated. 
It has à moderate, medium, granular structure in areas 
covered with native grasses. 

The AC horizon ranges from brown to grayish brown in 
color (hue mostly 10Y R but 7.5YR in places; dry value 4 
to 5, moist value 3 to 4; chroma 2 to 4). Its texture is 
clay to silty clay loam. It has a moderate to moderately 
strong, medium, granular and subangular blocky struc- 
ture. This horizon ranges from 8 to 25 inches in thickness 
but is ordinarily about 15 inches thick. It is weakly to 
strongly calcareous. 

The Cea horizon is generally very prominent. It is 
about 25 to 60 percent or more chalky and hard embedded 
concretions of calcium carbonate. The rest is pale-brown 
earthen material. This horizon ranges from about 12 to 
28 inches or more in thickness. It is at a depth of 22 to 
50 inches but is most commonly between 25 and 36 inches. 

The C horizon is lacking in playas; apparently all of 
the material has become part of the soil. In other areas 
the C horizon is present and ranges from reddish brown 
to reddish yellow in color (hue 5YR; dry value 5 to 6, 
moist value 4 to 5; chroma 4 to 6). This horizon is cal- 
careous earthern material of clay loam texture and con- 
tains scattered pockets of soft and hard concretions of 
calcium carbonate. 

Krotovinas 1 to 12 inches in diameter are fairly com- 
mon in the upper part of the C horizon; they are less 
common in the Ceca horizon. 


REDDISH CHESTNUT SOILS 


This great soil group consists of reddish-brown soils 
that normally grade to white or pink caliche at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches. 


The Miles, Olton, and Wichita series represent this greaf 
soil group in Armstrong County. ۱ K 

Mites eps This series consists of deep, well 
drained, nearly level to moderately sloping soils on smooth 
uplands of the Rolling Plains. These soils have develo 
under native grass, in a mixture of calcareous sediments 
washed from the High Plains and sandy loam red-bed 
material. Surface relief is weakly undulating to rolling; 

Miles soils are less smooth than the closely associate 
Abilene and Wichita soils, and they have a less clayey and 
more permeable subsoil. They are deeper, much less cal- 
careous, and structurally more mature than the associated 
Weymouth soils. oer 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County. 
They are somewhat scattered but are important to agri- 
culture. They are cultivated or used as native range: 

Profile of a Miles soil in a cultivated field 1,650 feet 
south and 150 feet east of the northwest corner of sec. 70, 
block B3, H. and G.N. R.R. Survey, or about 5 miles east 
and 34 mile south of Goodnight : 


Alp—O0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) when moist; structureless; 
some fine to very fine, weak granules; slightly hard 
when dry, very friable when moist; few sorghum 
roots; porous; neutral; abrupt plow-slice boundary. 

B1—8 to 24 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) light sandy clay 
loam; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) when moist; 
moderate, coarse or very coarse, prismatic structure 
that easily breaks to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocks and fine granules; hard when dry, friable 
when moist; few thin, patchy clay films; old fine root 
channels common; worm burrows filled with worm 
casts are common; neutral; gradual boundary: 

B2—24 to 45 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) sandy clay 
loam; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) when moist; . 
compound strueture—moderately strong, very coarse, . 
prismatic and subangular blocky; very hard when ` 
dry, firm when moist, slightly sticky when wet; clay ` 
films continuous on ped surfaces; old fine root chan- | 
nels common; worm burrows filled with worm casts ' 
in upper part, few in lower part; a little scattered, | 
fine and very fine, partly lime-coated quartz gravel, : 
mostly in lower part; neutral; gradual boundary. : 

B3—45 to 57 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) light sandy clay 
loam ; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) when moist ; moderate, : 
very coarse, prismatic structure which breaks into 
moderate, medium granules; hard when dry, friable ' 
when moist; fewer roots than in B2; worm burrows 
and nests less common with depth; a little fine to ۰ 
coarse, waterworn, lime-coated quartz gravel, increas: ` 
ing in amount with depth; threads and films of cal - 
cium carbonate common on ped surfaces; weakly 
calcareous; clear boundary. 

069-7 to 78 inches, pink (5YR 7/4) light sandy clay loam; + 
light reddish brown (5YR 6/4) when moist; massive; ` 
porous; dispersed and chalky to semihard calcium . 
carbonate concretions make up about 25 percent of: 
horizon; very strongly calcareous and mildly alkaline; ; 
gradual boundary. D i 

C—78 to 96 inches +, reddish-yellow (5YR 7/6) light sandy 


clay loam; reddish yellow (5YR 6/6) when moist:" 
massive; porous; fewer pockets of chalky and semi: } 

hard calcium carbonate concretions than in Cea 

horizon. ۱ 

The A horizon ranges from about 7 to 14 inches in thick-* 
ness but is ordinarily about 10 inches thick. Its color 
ranges from brown to dark brown (hue 7.5 YR ; dry value 
4 to 5, moist value 3 to 4). The texture ranges from loamy 
fine sand to fine sandy clay loam, but it is generally fine 
sandy loam. In areas that have been cultivated, the wind 
has blown away much of the silt and clay particles, and the 
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texture now is loamy fine sand. The upper part of this 
horizon has a weak to moderate, granular structure or is 
structureless. The lower part has a coarse or very coarse, 
prismatic structure. 

The B horizon ranges from light sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay loam in texture and from about 30 to 60 inches 
in thickness. Its color ranges from brown to yellowish 
brown but is most commonly reddish brown (hue mostly 
5YR but 7.5YR hue in some places; dry value 4 to 5, moist 
value 3 to 4; chroma 4 to 6). 

_ The Cca horizon is weakly to strongly developed, but in 
. most places it is weakly developed. It occurs at a depth of 
3 to 7 feet. 

The C horizon ranges from 3 to 12 feet or more in thick- 
ness and is underlain by raw Permian red beds. 

Older buried soils are fairly common in areas with gra- 
dients of less than 2 percent. They occur at a depth of 2 

١ to 5 feet. Surface drainage is low to medium. Perme- 
ability of the subsoil is moderate to moderately rapid. 

Orrow Sznrxs.— This series consists of deep, dark-brown, 

. moderately fine textured soils of the uplands. These soils 
have a subsoil of reddish-brown, firm clay loam. They 
appear to have developed in High Plains deposits that were 
older and lighter colored than those in which the Pullman 
soils have developed. They occur as scattered areas and 
bands on side slopes of drainageways that border the High 
Plains. 

The Olton soils are redder and less clayey than the 
closely associated Pullman soils, and they are less compact 
in the subsoil. They have more horizons that are well 
defined, are less permeable, and are deeper than the asso- 
ciated Zita and Ulysses soils. ` 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County, but 
they are of agricultural importance for both crops and 
range. 

. Profile of Olton soil on a slope of about 1.5 percent, 
in a native short grass range, 1,900 feet south and 100 feet 
west of the northeast corner of sec. 6, block 1, I. RR. Sur- 
vey, or about 8.5 miles south and 6 miles west of Claude: 

A1——O0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) light clay loam; 

dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) when moist; compound 
structure—moderate, fine, granular in upper part and 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky in lower 4 inches; 
hard when dry, friable when moist; many fine and 
very fine fibrous roots ; worm casts, nests, and burrows 
common; many fine and some medium-sized biological 
pores and channels ; neutral; clear boundary. 

. B21—8 to 18 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) clay loam ; 
dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) when moist ; compound 
structure—moderate, fine to medium, subangular 
blocky and blocky structure; very hard when dry, 

BEE firm when moist; thin, continuous clay films on ped 

SCH surfaces; compressed fibrous roots common between 
peds; fewer pores and root channels than in A1 hori- 
zon ; neutral; gradual boundary. 

B22—18 to 29 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) heavy clay 
loam; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) when moist; 
moderate, fine to medium, blocky structure; very hard 
when dry, firm when moist; clay films continuous on 
ped surfaces; fewer roots between ped surfaces than 
in B21 horizon ; fewer earthworm burrows, but largely 
filled with worm casts; fine and very fine old root 
channels common; few specks, threads, and films of 
calcium carbonate in lower part; neutral to weakly 
ealeareous ; gradual boundary. 
to 46 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) when moist; moderate to 
weak, medium, blocky structure; very hard when dry, 
friable when moist; few thin clay films; few fine. 
soft and hard calcium carbonate concretions; false 
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mycelia common; some fine and very fine old root 
channels; weakly caleareous and mildly alkaline ; 
clear boundary. . : 

Cca—46 to 60 inches, pink (5YR 7/3) clay loam; light reddish 
brown (5YR 6/3) when moist; about 30 percent, by 
volume, white segregated calcium carbonate, mostly 
soft but including some hard, fine to medium concre- 
tions; very strongly calcareous and mildly to moder: 
ately alkaline; gradual boundary. 

C—60 to 72 inches +, reddish-yellow (5YR 6/6) clay loam ; 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) when moist; calcium car- 
bonate less in amount than in Cca and occurs mostly 
in scattered pockets or lumps, which contain few fine 
to medium, hard concretions; very strongly calcareous 
and mildly alkaline. 


"The A1 horizon ranges from loam to clay loam in tex- 
ture and from dark brown to very dark brown to reddish 
brown in color (hue 10Y R and 7.5YR; dry value 3 to 4, 
moist value 2 to 3; chroma 2 to 4). This horizon ranges 
from 7 to 11 inches in thickness but is ordinarily about 
8 inches thick. . 

The B horizon ranges from clay loam to light clay in 
texture and from about 20 to 50 inches in thickness. In 
color, this horizon ranges from dark reddish brown or 
reddish brown to yellowish red (hue 5 R and 7.5YR; dry 
value 3 to 5, moist value 2 to 4; chroma 2 to 6). 

The Ceca horizon is generally well developed. It ranges 
from 10 to 20 inches in thickness. It is from 20 to 50 
percent, by volume, calcium carbonate, mostly chalky. It 
occurs at a depth of 30 to 65 inches. ۱ 

In the Cca horizon are a few krotovinas 1 to 10 or 1 
inches in diameter, and krotovinas are fairly common 
in the upper part of the C horizon. 

WICHITA SERIESs.— This series consists of deep, well- 
drained soils that have developed under short and mid 
native grasses, in a mixture of silty and sandy clay red-bed 
sediments and strongly calcareous sediments washed from 
the High Plains. The slope range is nearly level to mod- 
erately sloping, and the relief is weakly undulating to 
rolling. 

Wichita soils are more clayey and less permeable than 
the closely associated Miles soils. They are more permea- 
ble, lighter colored, and less clayey than the associated 
Abilene soils. 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County but 
are potentially important as cropland and rangeland. 
They occur in the Palo Duro Canyon. 

Profile of a Wichita soil in a native pasture 100 feet east 
of cattle corral, or about 3,100 feet east and 2,600 feet south 
of .ل‎ A. Ranch airport: 


Al 一 0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) clay loam; dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2) when moist; moderate, medium, 
granular structure grading to moderate, medium, 
prismatic in lower part of horizon; hard when dry, 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; many 
fine and very fine fibrous roots ; worm casts, nests, and 
burrows common in lower part; fine and very fine 
biological pores and channels common; a few scat- 
tered, small, waterworn quartz pebbles on surface 
and throughout the solum ; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B1— to 18 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam: dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) when moist; compound 'strue- 
ture—moderate, medium, prismatic and moderate 
coarse, subangular blocky ; few thin clay films on ped 
surfaces: very hard when dry. firm when moist: grass 
roots, worm casts, nests, and burrows common: fine 
and very fine old root channels common ; noncalcare- 
ous and mildly alkaline ; gradual boundary. 
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132-18 to 33 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) heavy clay 
loam; dark reddish brown (5YR 8/4) when moist; 
moderately strong, medium, subangular blocky and 
blocky structure; very hard when dry, firm when 
moist, sticky when wet; continuous clay films on ped 
surfaces; roots fewer than in B1, and most are be- 
tween peds; weakly calcareous and mildly alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

B3—33 to 48 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) clay loam; red- 
dish brown (5YR 4/4) when moist; compound struc- 
ture—moderate, medium, prismatic and moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky; fewer roots and worm 
casts; fine and very fine old root channels common; 
few fine and medium, soft and hard calcium carbonate 
concretions, threads, and finely segregated lime, all 
increasing with depth; strongly calcareous and mildly 
alkaline ; clear boundary. 

Cca—48 to 65 inches, light reddish-brown (5YR 6/4) clay loam ; 
reddish brown (5YR 5/4) when moist; massive; seg- 
regated lime and masses or pockets of soft and hard 
calcium carbonate concretions make up about 30 per- 
cent of the mass, and rest of mass is earthen material: 
few roots and many fine and very fine old root chan- 
nels; few scattered, waterworn quartz pebbles; very 
strongly calcareous and moderately alkaline; gradual 
boundary. 

C—65 to 74 inches +, light reddish-brown (2.5YR 6/4) loam or 
light clay loam old alluvial sediments that contain less 
lime than Cca horizon ; somewhat stratified ; scattered, 
thin lenses of waterworn quartzite and caliche peb- 
bles; strongly calcareous and mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon ranges from 6 to 11 inches in thickness 
but is ordinarily about 8 inches thick. Its texture is mostly 
loam but ranges to sandy clay loam. The color ranges 
from dark brown to brown to reddish brown (hue 1.5 YR 
to 5YR). 

The B horizon generally is about 40 inches thick. The 
dry color ranges from reddish brown to dark red (hue 
5YR and 25YR). Its texture ranges from light clay 
loam to heavy clay loam. It has a weak to moderately 
strong, subangular blocky and blocky structure. 

The Cca horizon ranges from scarcely evident to 
strongly developed, but it is most commonly weakly 
developed. ED 

Surface drainage is medium, and the subsoil is mod- 
erately permeable. 


BROWN SOILS 

Vona soils are the only soils of the Brown great soil 
group in this county. They have a brown, noncalcareous 
surface layer that grades to a yellowish-brown subsoil. 
At a depth of 3 or 4 feet is light-colored, calcareous, 
unconsolidated soil material. 

Voxa Sertes.—The Vona series consists of well-drained, 
brown sandy soils on uplands of the Rolling Plains. 
These soils have developed under mid and tall native 
grasses in fairly recent sandy eolian deposits blown from 
the High Plains and reworked by the wind. 

Vona soils show more profile development than either 
the associated Likes soils, which occupy colluvial foot 
slopes and are generally calcareous throughout, or Tivoli 
soils, which are noncalcareous, structureless sands that 
have a dunelike topography. (Tivoli soils are not mapped 
separately in this county.) 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County, and 
they are of minor agricultural value. They are in the 
northeastern part of the county along draws and on undu- 
lating flats between Mulberry Creek and the Salt Fork of 
the Red River. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 20 


Profile of a Vona soil 3,400 feet west and 2,200 feet south 
of the northeast corner of sec. 76, block B3, H. and G.N.: 


RR. Survey, or about 2 miles north and 3 miles east of 
Goodnight : 

to 9 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; dark‏ متم 
brown (10YR 4/3) when moist; weak, very fine and,‏ 
fine, granular structure or single grained ; loose when‏ 
dry, very friable when moist; porous; roots common;‏ 
neutral; diffuse boundary.‏ 

B1—9 to 21 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) when moist; weak, very coarse, 
prismatic structure easily breaking to fine and very' 
fine granules; slightly less loose when dry than Al 
horizon, very friable when moist; porous; roots, worm 
casts, and fine to medium channels common ; neutral ; 
gradual boundary. 

B2—21 to 53 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) heavy fine 
sandy loam; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) when 
moist; compound strueture— moderate, very coarse, 
prismatie and moderate, fine, granular; less porous: 
than B1 horizon; hard when dry, and very friable 
when moist; few fine iron concretions; neutral to 
mildly alkaline and weakly calcareous; gradual 
boundary. 

C—53 to 60 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) heavy fine 
sandy loam similar to B2 horizon in structure and 
consistence; many fine pores and channels; films and 
fine, soft concretions of calcium carbonate few to 
common; moderately calcareous and mildly alkaline; 
gradual boundary. ۱ 

D—60 to 68 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; strong brown (7.5YR 4/8) when moist; few 
very fine to medium quartz pebbles; weakly calcar- 
eous. 


The A1 horizon ranges from dark brown to grayish 
brown in color but is mostly brown (hue 10YR; dry value 
4 to 5, moist value 3 to 4; chroma 2 to 3). Its texture is 
dominantly fine sandy loam. It ranges from 8 to 16 inches 
in thickness but generally is about 10 inches thick. 

The B horizon ranges from heavy fine sandy loam to 
light fine sandy clay loam in texture and from about 15 
to 45 inches in thickness. Free carbonates may occur at a 
depth of as little as 18 inches but most commonly occur at 
depths of 25 to 35 inches. 

The C horizon is strongly calcareous throughout. It 
occurs at a depth of 25 to 55 inches. 


The slope range is 3 to 5 percent, but 4 percent slopes 
are dominant. 4 


Intrazonal order 


The intrazonal order is represented in Armstrong 
County by the Calcisols and Grumusols. BR 


CALCISOLS 


The soils of the Mansker, Weymouth, and Woodward 
series represent this great soil group in Armstrong County. 

Mansker, Weymouth, and Woodward soils have a thick 
accumulation of calcium carbonate in their profiles. Man- 
sker soils are only weakly developed because of their age or 
because of conditions of parent material or relief. 

Mansker Sxnrzs.— The Mansker series consists of shal- 
low, grayish-brown soils on the uplands. "These soils have 
developed under short and mid native grasses, in strongly 
calcareous and moderately alkaline outwash and loessal 
deposits of late Cenozoic age. 

Two soils types, Mansker loam and Mansker fine sandy 
loam, are recognized in this county. Mansker loam is on 
sloping areas, on exposures on playa rims, and on the 
stronger side slopes of intermittent drainageways on the 
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"Stich Plains. Mansker fine sandy loam is mainly in the 
۷0ء۶‎ area between the High Plains and the Rolling 
ains. 

Mansker soils occur on smoother slopes and are deeper 
than the closely associated Potter soils. They are less 
structurally developed than the closely associated Ulysses 
soils. They are shallower, much lighter colored, and more 
calcareous than the Zita soils. - 

These soils are scattered but are fairly extensive in 

Armstrong County. They are of significant value as na- 
tive range. 
. Profile of Mansker soil located on the north rim of a 
large playa 20 feet north and 1,040 feet east of the south- 
west corner of sec. 139, block B4, H. and G.N. RR. Survey, 
or about 3 miles south and 1 mile west of Washburn: 


41-0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loam to light 
clay loam; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when 
moist; weak, coarse, prismatic structure easily 
breaking to moderate, fine granules, which are pre- 
dominantly worm casts in the lower half of this 
horizon ; slightly hard to hard when dry, very friable 
when moist; many fine and very fine fibrous roots; 
many fine biological pores and channels; uppermost 
Y inch is weak, fine, platy, silty material washed or 
blown from adjoining areas; strongly calcareous and 
mildly alkaline; gradual boundary. 

AC—7 to 15 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay loam; 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist; weak, 
prismatic structure easily breaking to moderate, fine 
granules, predominantly worm casts; hard when dry, 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; few 
roots; many old fine pores and channels; very fine to 
medium, soft and hard coneretions of caliche are few 
to common and increase with depth; strongly calcar- 
erous and mildly alkaline; gradual to clear boundary. 

Cca—15 to 33 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) clay loam; 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) when moist; clumps and 
pockets of soft and hard concretions of calcium car- 
bonate make up about 35 percent of horizon; these 
concretions are imbedded in the pale-brown granular 
earthen mass, which consists largely of worm casts; 
fine fibrous roots common; very strongly calcareous 
and moderately alkaline : gradual boundary. 

C—33 to 60 inches +, light-brown (7.5YR 6/4) light clay 
loam; brown (7.5YR 5/4) when moist; ill-defined 
structure or massive; hard when dry, friable when 
moist; fine and very fine old root channels common; 
scattered pockets of soft and hard calcium carbonate 
concretions, which diminish in number with depth; 
very strongly calcareous and moderately alkaline. 


The A1 horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to 
grayish brown in color (hue 10YR; dry value 4 to 5, moist 
value 3 to 4; chroma 2). This horizon ranges from about 
6 to 11 inches in thickness. It is calcareous to strongly 
calcareous. The loam type is slightly darker colored, 
slightly thinner, and less porous than the A1 horizon in 
the sandier type. 

The AC horizon is strongly calcareous or very strongly 
calcareous, mildly alkaline, friable clay loam to sandy 
clay loam. Its color is about 1 value unit lighter than that 
of the A1 horizon. This horizon ranges from Y to 13 
inches in thickness but ordinarily is about 9 inches thick. 
Generally the loam type has a thinner solum than the fine 
sandy loam type. 

The Ceca horizon is distinct and occurs at a depth of 
about 12 to 20 inches. It ranges from about 8 to 24 inches 
or more in thickness. Its color is mostly pinkish white 
but ranges from white to very pale brown (hue 10YR 
mostly, 7.5YR less common). The content of soft and 
hard concretions ranges from 20 to 60 percent. 


The C horizon ranges from light yellowish brown to 
pinkish gray in color. It contains less calcium carbonate 
than the Cca horizon. Scattered pockets and streaks of 
caleium carbonate occur between vertical cleavage planes. 

WEYMOUTH Serres.—The Weymouth series consists of 
shallow to moderately deep, reddish-brown soils of the 
uplands. These soils developed in material weathered 
from calcareous red beds, under a cover of short native 
grasses and shrubs. They are within areas of Reddish 
Chestnut soils. They occur as scattered areas, locally 
known as “parks” and “flats,” on the erosional red-bed 
plains in the Palo Duro Canyon. 

Weymouth soils are shallower and less permeable than 
Abilene soils, and they show less horizonation. They are 
deeper, browner or less red, and better developed struc- 
turally than the Vernon soils. They are more clayey and 
less permeable than Woodward soils. 

In Armstrong County Weymouth soils are inextensive 
and somewhat scattered, but they are moderately 1m- 
portant as rangeland. 

Profile of à Weymouth soil in a native pasture about 
750 feet south and 150 feet east of J. A. Ranch road, about 
1.75 miles north of .ل‎ A. Ranch headquarters: 

A— to 9 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) clay loam; dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/4) when moist; moderate, 
medium, granular strueture; hard when dry, friable 
when moist; many fine and very fine fibrous roots; 
worm casts few near top of horizon to many in lower 
part; fine pores common; a little medium water- 
worn quartz gravel on surface; weakly calcareous; 
gradual boundary. 

AC—9 to 23 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) heavy clay 
loam; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) when moist; com- 
pound structure—moderate, medium, granular and 
subangular blocky; hard when dry; friable when 
moist, sticky when wet; many worm casts; fine and 
very fine, fibrous roots common ; fine pores and chan- 
nels common; false mycelia of calcium carbonate on 
ped surfaces common in lower part; strongly cal- 
careous and mildly alkaline; clear boundary. 

Cca—23 to 29 inches, light reddish-brown (2.5YR 6/4) silty 
clay loam; reddish brown (2.5YR 5/4) when moist; 
weak, medium, granular and angular blocky struc- 
ture; hard when dry, friable when moist, sticky when 
wet; films and finely segregated calcium carbonate 
concretions make up about 15 percent of the volume; 
very strongly calcareous and moderately alkaline; 
gradual boundary. 

C—29 to 52 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; dark red 
(2.5YR 3/6) when moist; mixture of old, weathered, 
calcareous, red-bed sediments and some strongly cal- 
careous sediments from the High Plains: few roots 
in upper part ; material grades to massive siltstone and 
shale substratum containing some round spots of 
bluish-gray, shalelike material. 


The A horizon ranges from brown to reddish brown in 
color and from about 5 to 11 inches in thickness. It is 
weakly calcareous to strongly calcareous. 

The AC horizon is yellowish red to reddish yellow in 
some places. 

The Cea horizon is normally weakly developed. It 
vanges from about 10 to 20 inches in thickness and occurs 
at a depth of about 12 to 25 inches. 

The substratum is consolidated, partly weathered, strati- 
fied, silty, red-bed material interbedded with shale in the 
more sloping areas. In the less sloping areas the sub- 
stratum contains lenses to thick beds of alabaster gypsum. 

The slope range is from 1 to 5 percent, but 4 percent 
slopes are dominant. 
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Woopwarp Serres.—The Woodward series consists of 
well-drained, shallow to moderately deep soils on uplands. 
These soils have developed in calcareous, weakly consoli- 
dated red-bed siltstone and very fine-grained sandstone of 
Permian age, under a cover of mid grasses. They occupy 
the smoother areas of the erosional red-bed plains in the 
Palo Duro Canyon. 

Woodward soils are smoother, deeper, less sandy, and 
less eroded than the closely associated Quinlan soils, and 
their horizonation is more evident. They are more sandy 
throughout than Weymouth soils and are deeper, smoother, 
and less clayey than Vernon soils. 

Profile of Woodward soil about 1.4 miles south and 0.4 
mile west of where farm-to-market road 984 crosses the 
Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red River: 


Al 一 0 to 9 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) loam; dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/4) when moist; weak, fine, granular 
structure; slightly hard when dry, very friable when 
moist; fine fibrous roots and worm casts common; 
many fine pores; weakly calcareous; gradual 
boundary. 

AC—9 to 18 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) loam; reddish 
brown (5YR 4/4) when moist ; weak to moderate, fine 
granular structure; hard when dry, friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; roots less common 
with depth; worm casts, fine pores, and old root 
channels common throughout horizon; strongly cal- 
careous and gypsiferous; gradual boundary. 

Cca—18 to 25 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silt loam; weak, 
granular structure ; many fine pores and old root chan- 
nels common; many fine, hard and soft, segregated 
concretions of calcium carbonate; very strongly cal- 
careous ; gradual boundary. 

01-25 to 35 inches, red (2.5YR 5/6) very fine sand containing 


much silt; red (25YR 4/6) when moist; soft, 
weathered, calcareous and  gypsiferous  red-bed 
material. 


C2—35 to 50 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/6), deep beds of very fine 
sandy material derived from soft sandstone and con- 
taining much silt ; compact ; calcareous. 

The A horizon ranges from brown to dark reddish brown 
in color (hue 7.5 YR to 2.5 YR ; dry value 4 to 6, moist value 
3to5;chroma 4). Itranges from loam to very fine sandy 
loam in texture and from about 7 to 15 inches in thickness. 

The AC horizon ranges from light reddish brown to 
dark reddish brown in color (hue 5YR to 2.5 ۷ ; dry 
value 4 to 6, moist value 3 to 5; chroma 4). Itranges from 
4 to 10 inches in thickness. 

Tha Cca horizon is generally present but is ordinarily 
not prominent and is barely evident in some places. 


GRUMUSOLS 


The soils in this great soil group have developed in 
playa beds from clayey material. Because of their low 
position on the landscape, they developed under wet 
conditions. 

The Randall and Roscoe series represent this great soil 
group in Armstrong County. 

RANDALL Sertes.—This series consists of very poorly 
drained, dark-gray soils on the High Plains. These soils 
have developed in clay deposits, similar to lacustrine sedi- 
ments, washed from the surrounding soils. They occur in 
depressions or playa bottoms and are from 2 to 50 feet 
below the level of the surrounding plains. These areas are 
circular or oval, and they range from less than an acre to 
several hundred acres in size. 

The native vegetation consists mainly of lake sedges, 
buffalograss, western wheatgrass, and, in places, some 
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eed. blueweed, and ragweed. After heavy rains, 
سض‎ are ponded for extended periods, and during these 
periods nearly all the vegetation dies except sedges and 
m ben. in native vegetation, these soils have a character- 
istic micromound-and-pit (gilgai) surface relief caused 
by swelling and shrinking of the soil. When the soil is 
dry, cracks several feet deep and as much as 4 inches wide 
form. Partof the air-slacked surface soil sloughs, washes, 
or falls into these cracks. When the soil is wet, the cracks 
close; when it dries again, more surface soil falls into the 
cracks. Thus, there is slow circulation of the entire soil 
mass. 

Randall soils are grayer, more clayey and more poorly 
drained than the associated higher lying Lofton soils, and 
they are less well developed structurally. They are more 
poorly drained, less gray, and less calcareous than the 
closely related and associated Roscoe soils, and they are 
less well developed structurally. 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County, and 
they are of minor importance to agriculture. They are 
not suitable for cultivation unless runoff from the sur- 
rounding soils is diverted or the playas are drained. 

Profile of à Randall soil in a large playa 2,900 feet west 
and 1,700 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 165, 
block B4, H. and G.N. RR. Survey, or one mile northeast 
of Claude: 


A1—0 to 25 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) heavy stiff clay; 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) when moist; moderate, 
medium to coarse, subangular and angular blocky 
structure when dry; massive when wet; larger peds 
easily air slack to fine angular peds; slickenside peds 
few to common; very hard to extremely hard when 
dry, very firm when moist, very sticky and plastic 
with characteristic anaerobic odor when wet; shiny 
surface peds; many underground sedge stems and 
roots that diminish with depth; few medium to very 
fine concretions or pellets of iron and manganese in: 
lower part; weakly acid ; gradual boundary. 

C—25 to 65 inches+, gray (N 5/0) very stiff clay; dark gray 
(N 4/0) when moist; massive, with some indistinct, 
eoarse, structural lines; very hard when dry, very 
firm when moist, very sticky and plastic when wet; 
noticeable anaerobic odor when wet for a long time; 
less distinct shiny surface peds or clay films than in 
A1 horizon ; slickenside peds common ; few fine to very 
fine concretions of iron and manganese; neutral. 


Because of structural immaturity, these soils do not 
show clearly defined horizons. Clay is the dominant tex- 
ture except in a few places where an inch or two of gray- 
ish-brown silty clay has been washed or blown from the 
surrounding cultivated soils. 

The À horizon ranges from about 8 to 30 inches in thick- 
ness but averages 20 inches. Its color is dark gray (hue 
10YR to 2.5Y ; dry value 4 to 5, moist value 3 to 4; chroma 
no more than 1). 

S C horizon is mostly gray in color (hue N 5/0 to N 

In some areas these soils have a transitional AC horizon 
that is lighter colored than the other horizons because it 
contains some fine calcium carbonate or is lower in or- 
ganic-matter content. These soils are generally noncal- 
careous, but in some areas they are calcareous. 

Roscon SznrEs.— This series consists of calcareous, some- 
what poorly drained, dark-gray clayey soils. These soils 
have developed under a cover of native grasses in clayey 
deposits, similar to lacustrine sediments, washed from the 
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«surrounding soils within the watershed. They are on 

playa benches 5 to 35 feet or more below the level of the 
surrounding plains and 4 to 10 feet above the Randall 
soils. They occur as level, crescent-shaped areas or con- 
centric bands that range from a few hundred feet to a 
quarter of a mile or more in width. 

In undisturbed areas Roscoe soils are easily identified by 
a dense cover of buffalograss, western wheatgrass, salt- 
grass, and vine mesquite and by a characteristic micro- 
mound (gilgai) relief. 

Roscoe soils are grayer and more clayey than the closely 
associated Lofton soils but are less well drained and have 
less distinct horizons. They are darker colored and less 
clayey than the closely related Randall soils, but they are 
better drained and less subject to prolonged inundation. 

_ These soils are arable, but they are of limited use for 
cultivated crops. They are not extensive in Armstrong 
County. ۱ 

Profile of a Roscoe soil in a large playa 1.25 miles due 
west of Washburn, or 1,875 feet south and 100 feet west of 
the northeast corner of sec. 100, block B4, R. and B.N. RR. 

. Survey: 

. A11—0 to 9 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay to clay; 

very dark gray (10YR 3/1) when moist; compound 
Structure— moderate, very fine, granular and blocky ; 
few slickenside peds in lower part when dry ; massive 
when wet; very hard when dry, very sticky when wet ; 
shiny faces on peds in lower part; many fine and very 
fine fibrous roots; slight hoofpan in uppermost 2 or 3 
inches; neutral; gradual boundary. 

A12—9 to 19 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay; very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) when moist; moderate, medium, 
blocky structure; slickenside peds common when dry; 
nearly massive when moist or wet; extremely hard 
wnen dry, very firm when moist, very sticky when 
wet; fine flattened fibrous roots common between 
peds ; thin clay films continuous on ped surfaces ; some 
fine and very fine root channels ; neutral in upper part, 
weakly caleareous in lower part; gradual boundary. 

AC—19 to 45 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay; dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) when moist; moderate to 
weak, medium and coarse, blocky structure when dry ; 
massive when moist or wet; wedge-shaped slickenside 
peds eommon; consistence similar to that of A12 
horizon; clay films patchy and less common than in 
A12 ; fewer fine fibrous roots than in A12; few fine and 
medium, soft to hard, black pellets, probably of iron 
or manganese; calcareous and alkaline; gradual 
boundary. ; . 

C—45 to 68 inches +, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; massive; very 
hard when dry, sticky when wet; few fine to medium, 
nearly black, hard pellets, probably of iron or man- 
ganese ; few soft, fine and very fine concretions of cal- 
cium carbonate; strongly calcareous and moderately 
alkaline. 

The texture of the profile generally is clay. A few areas 
have a thin accumulation of silty sediments on the surface. 
These sediments were washed or blown from the surround- 
ing cultivated areas. ۱ ۱ 07 

The A horizon ranges from 12 to 25 inches in thickness 
but is ordinarily about 18 inches thick. Its structure 
varies from moderate, very fine, granular to moderate or 
strong, medium or coarse, blocky. The color is domi- 
nantly dark gray but varies to very dark gray (hue 10Y R; 
dry value 4 to 5, moist value 3 to 4; chroma 1). The re- 
action is neutral in some places. 

The AC horizon ranges from 12 to 50 inches or more 
in thickness but is ordinarily about 35 inches thick. Its 

color ranges from gray to grayish brown (hue 2.5YR to 
10YR; dry value 5 to 6, moist valve 4 to 5; chroma 1 to 2). 
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The C horizon generally contains a few fine and very fine 
calcium carbonate concretions, but some profiles show a Cca 
horizon that is 20 percent or more segregated calcium 
carbonate. 


Azonal order 


The azonal order is represented in Armstrong County 
by the Lithosols and the Regosols. Soils of this order 
generally have only a weak A1 horizon. 


LITHOSOLS 


The Potter, Quinlan, and Vernon soils are in this great 
roup. . 

The Potter soils lack development because of geologic 
erosion on the steep slopes. 

POTTER Srrres.—This series consists of strongly calcar- 
eous, very shallow, light-colored loamy soils on uplands. 
These soils have developed in place on weakly cemented 
beds of caliche believed to have been deposited by under- 
ground water in the Pleistocene epoch. They border the 
smoother High Plains escarpment areas and occur on 
knolls and ridges that extend into the Rolling Plains. 

Potter soils are lighter colored and shallower than the 
closely related Mansker soils, and they have stronger relief 
and show less horizonation. They are lighter colored and 
shallower than the associated Berthoud soils, and they have 
a rougher surface relief. 

These soils are nonarable. They are not extensive in 
Armstrong County and occur mostly as small, scattered 
areas and bands in the range section. They are of only 
minor value for agriculture and wildlife, but are impor- 
tant as a source of caliche to be used as road base material 
and in the manufacture of cement. 

Profile of Potter soil in à steep range area 2,100 feet 
south and 60 feet east of the northwest corner of sec. 246, 
block B4, H. and G.N. RR. Survey, or about 3.5 miles 
south of Claude: 


A1— to 8 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
brown (7.5YR 5/2) when moist; weak, fine and very 
fine, granular structure; slightly hard when dry, very 
friable when moist; fine roots few to common in some 
places; porous; worm casts and nests common to 
many in lower part; fine to coarse, mostly hard 
calcium carbonate nodules and fragments common 
throughout the layer and increasing in amount with 
depth but representing less than 10 percent of the 
volume; very strongly caleareous and moderately al- 
kaline; clear boundary. 

C—8 to 20 inches +, pinkish-white (10YR 8/2), lime-cemented 
caliche nodules, coarse platy lumps, and flags, grading 
to soft, chalky caliche; light gray (10YR 7/2) when 
moist; few vertical tongues of grayish-brown earthen 
material consisting mostly of worm casts but includ- 
ing some roots; very strongly calcareous and moder- 
ately alkaline. 


The Al horizon ranges from 2 to 10 inches in thickness. 
The color is mostly grayish brown but ranges from pale 
brown to dark grayish brown (hue 10YR and 7.5YR, but 
10Y R is dominant; dry value 4 to 5, moist value 3 to 4; 
chroma 2). The darker colored soil is mostly loam or 
gravelly loam that has a moderate to strong, medium, 
granular structure. The lighter colored soil is porous 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam that has a weak, fine granu- 
lar structure. Angular or platy fragments and concre- 
tions of hard caliche make up about 2 to 15 percent of this 
horizon. Caliche concretions and fragments are common 
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on the surface in areas where erosion has removed the fine 
soil particles. 

The C horizon ranges from one to several feet in thick- 
ness. As much as 80 percent of this horizon is made up 
of beds of soft and hard calcium carbonate. 

Slopes are complex and short. The gradient is as much 
as 50 percent but generally is less than 30 percent. The 
soil material is only a mantle less than 10 inches thick. 
Runoff is rapid on stronger slopes, erosion is active, and 
the parent material is at or near the surface. Vegetation 
is fairly sparse and dwarfed. On the less sloping and 
less exposed areas, these soils are better developed and 
_ havea fair cover of vegetation. 

QUINLAN Sertes.—This series consists of reddish-brown 
very fine sandy loam or silty soils on uplands of the 
Rolling Plains. These soils have developed on soft sand- 
stone and packsand of Permian origin, under a cover of 
mid and tall native grasses. In this county. they occur 
mostly on rolling and strongly rolling or broken erosional 
red-bed plains. They also occupy flats and gentle slopes 
in the Palo Duro Canyon, in areas where the sandy parent 
material is near the surface. l 

Quinlan soils differ from the closely associated Wood- 
ward soils in having no recognized calcium carbonate 
horizon and in being more shallow and less coherent. 
They are much sandier than the associated Vernon soils, 
which have developed in residual silty clay, shale, and 
siltstone. 

In Armstrong County Quinlan soils are mapped only 
in a complex with Woodward and Vernon soils and Rough 
broken land. They are nonarable soils, but they are ex- 
tensive in this county and are important as rangeland. 

Profile of Quinlan soil in a native range about 1.5 miles 
south and 0.5 mile west of where farm-to-market road 284 
crosses the Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red River: 

Al 一 0 to 14 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) very fine sandy 
loam; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) when moist; weak, 
fine, granular strueture; slightly hard to soft when 
dry, very friable when moist; porous; few fine fibrous 
roots; gypsiferous and calcareous; diffuse boundary. 

0-14 to 26 inches+, red (2.5YR 5/6), fine-grained packsand 
and soft sandstone; some dispersed gypsum and cal- 
eium carbonate ; calcareous. 

The A1 horizon ranges from light reddish brown to 
reddish brown to light red in color (hue 5YR and 2.5 YR; 
dry value 4 to 6, moist value 3 to 5; chroma 4 to 6). It 
ranges from fine sandy loam to very fine sandy loam in tex- 
ture and from 6 to 18 inches in thickness. Generally, the 
lower part of this horizon is slightly redder than the upper 
part. 

Vernon Series.—This series consists of undulating to 
sloping, reddish clayey soils on uplands. These soils have 
developed on shaly clay and siltstone of the red beds, 
under a thin cover of short native grasses and dwarfed 
shrubs. SÉ 

Vernon soils are similar to Potter soils in depth, but 
they are much less calcareous and are reddish m color. 
Thev are similar to the associated Woodward soils in color, 
but they are shallower and more clayey. 

Vernon soils are inextensive in Armstrong County and 
are mapped only in complexes with Quinlan and Wey- 
mouth soils in the Palo Duro Canyon. They are not 
suited to cultivation. 

Profile of a Vernon soil in native range about 3.0 miles 
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west and 5.5 miles south of Goodnight, or about a quarter ` 
of a mile north of where the county road crosses Mulberry 
Creek : 

A1—-0 to 7 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) clay loam ; yellow- 
ish red (5YR 4/6) when moist; weak, fine, granular 
structure; hard and compact when dry, friable when 
moist; a little fine to coarse, waterworn quartzitic 
gravel on the surface in places ; worm casts and roots 
few to common; weakly calcareous; clear boundary. 

C1—7 to 15 inches, red (2.5YR 5/6) clay; red (2.5YR. 4/6) 
when moist; very coarse, platy structure; pártly 
weathered thin lenses of siltstone, very fine sandstone, 
and shaly clay; hard to very hard when dry, very 
firm when moist; a few roots in cracks and crevices; 

at higher elevations, strongly calcareous and mildly 
alkaline. 

C2—15 to 30 inches +, similar to C1 horizon, but less wethered ; 
hard, massive, consolidated siltstone and shaly bedrock 
material; very few roots. 

The A1 horizon ranges from 1 to 12 inches in thickness 
but is most commonly about 6 inches thick. It: ranges 
from clay to clay loam in texture and from reddish brown 
to yellowish red in color. This horizon is calcareous. 

The C horizon ranges from 6 to 15 inches in thickness. 
This horizon is red, very compact, slightly weathered, cal- 
careous shaly clay and siltstone that contains a few white 
streaks, spots, and fine concretions of calcium carbonate. 

The substratum is mostly red in color but is bluish gray 
in some places. This horizon is hard, platy to massive, 
consolidated shaly clay and siltstone from the Permian 
red beds. 

Lenses of alabaster gypsum, a few inches to 10 feet or 
more thick, occur in the less sloping areas. 


REGOSOLS 


Soils of this great soil group lack appreciable develop- 
ment of genetic horizons except for some weak expression 
of an A1 horizon at the surface. 

The Berthoud and Likes series represent fhis great soil 
group in Armstrong County. iis 

BERTHOUD Hesse. This series consists of calcareous,’ 
moderately sloping, grayish-brown loamy soils on uplands 
of the Rolling Plains. These soils have developed on un- 
compacted and strongly calcareous local alluvial-colluvial 
foot-slope sediments of the Ogallala formation and various. 
other formations of late Cenozoic age. They typically 
occur between the lower lying Bippus soils and areas of 
Potter and Mansker soils and Rough broken land. They 
have strong, concave surface relief and a few small, reced- 
ing scarps. The scarps range from less than 1 foot to as 
much as 4 feet in thickness but are most commonly about 
2 feet thick. 

Berthoud soils are less sandy and less permeable than the 
associated Likes soils, and they are ۳ colored. They 
are lighter colored and less clayey than the closely asso- 
ciated Bippus soils, but they are more calcareous and more 
permeable. 

Three types of Berthoud soils—loam, sandy loam, and 
fine sandy loam—have been mapped in this county. All 
MS mapped in complexes with the Mansker and Potter 
soils. 

These soils are fairly extensive in Armstrong County. 
They are used mostly as native range. 

Profile of Berthoud soil 1,160 feet west and 530 feet 
south of the northeast corner of sec. 78, block B3, H. and 
G.N. RR. Survey, or about 6 miles northeast of Goodnight: 
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A1—0 to 14 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 

2 loam; dark grayish.brown (10YR 4/2) when moist ; 
weak, fine to very fine granules grading to weak, 
coarse, prismatic structure ; soft to slightly hard when 
dry, very friable when moist; porous; many fine and 
very fine fibrous roots; many worm casts, nests, and 
burrows of different ages, forming most of the lower 
part of this horizon and most of the AC horizon; 
neutral to mildly alkaline and weakly calcareous; 

Ke gradual boundary. ۱ 

AC—14 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) light 


sandy clay loam; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) when. 
moist; compound structure—weak, coarse, prismatic. 


easily breaking to fine and very fine granules, which 
are largely worm casts; slightly hard when dry, fri- 
able when moist; fine and very fine root channels and 
roots common; few scattered threads and films of 
calcium carbonate on ped surfaces; weakly calcareous 
in upper part to strongly calcareous and mildly alka- 
line in lower part; gradual boundary. 

C—30 to 72 inches +, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) when moist ; 
weak, very fine, granular structure or structureless ; 
porous and soft when dry, very friable when moist; 
few fibrous roots; few fine to medium sandstone and 
calcium carbonate concretions scattered throughout 
horizon; strongly calcareous and mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 


. LIKES Serws.— This series consists of deep, well-drained, 
calcareous, brown soils on uplands of the Rolling Plains. 
These soils have developed under a cover of mid and tall 
native grasses in unconsolidated sands of the Ogallala for- 
mation and other formations of late Cenozoic age. They 
occur on alluvial-colluvial foot slopes and alluvial fans 
below the High Plains escarpment or remnants of that 
escar ment. l 

Likes soils are more sandy than the closely related 
Berthoud soils. They are less mature structurally and 
are more calcareous than the Vona soils. 

These soils are not extensive in Armstrong County. 
They are nonarable and are of minor importance to agri- 
culture. .. 

Profile of a Likes soil 3,100 feet south and 450 feet west 
of the northeast corner of sec. 153, block B3, H. and G.N. 
RR. Survey, or about 6.5 miles north of Goodnight: 

to 9 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loamy fine sand; dark‏ متلق 
brown (10YR 4/3) when moist; very weak, fine,‏ 
granular structure to nearly structureless; very por-‏ 
ous; soft when dry, very friable when moist; fine‏ 
fibrous roots common; a little fine waterworn quartz‏ 

gravel; neutral; diffuse boundary. 

AC—9 to 35 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
fine sand ; brown (10YR 4.5/3) when moist ; structure- 
less; very porous; soft when dry, very friable when 
moist; fibrous roots less common than in A1; few 
false mycelia of calcium carbonate ; weakly to strongly 
calcareous; diffuse boundary. 

C— 35 to 50 inches +, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine sand; 
brown (10YR 5/3) when moist; structureless; very 
porous; soft when dry, very friable when moist ; few 
fibrous roots; some fine and very fine, hard, nodular 
concretions of calcium carbonate; a little fine round 
quartz gravel; strongly calcareous. 


The A1 horizon ranges from brown to grayish brown 
to pale brown in color (hue 10YR; dry value 5 to 6, moist 
value 4 to 5; chroma 3). It ranges from 8 to 15 inches or 
more in thickness but is commonly about 10 inches thick. 

The AC horizon ranges from 18 to 35 inches or more 1n 
thickness but is ordinarily about 25 inches thick. Its color 
is lighter by 1 value unit than that of the A1 horizon. . 

e C horizon ranges from 2 to 15 feet or more in thick- 
ness and from loamy fine sand to fine sand in texture. It 


contains some waterworn gravelly quartzitic material and 
caliche. | . 

Surface runoff is slow to medium, but internal drainage 
is medium to rapid. Free lime occurs throughout the 
profile in most areas, but in a few areas it is not evident 
above a depth of 10 to 20 inches. ۱ 

The A1 horizon ranges from 7 to 15 inches in thickness 
but ordinarily is 9 inches thick. Its texture is dominantly 
fine sandy loam, but in places it is loam or sandy loam. 
Its color ranges from brown to grayish brown (hue 10YR; 
dry value 5, moist value 4; chroma 2 to 5). ue 

he AC horizon ranges from 12 to 25 inches in thick- 
ness, but it is most commonly 20 inches thick. It ranges 
from loam to sandy loam in texture and from brown to 
light brownish gray in color (hue 10Y R and 7.5 YR ; dry 
value 5 to 6, wet value 4 to 5; chroma 2 to 4). The content 
of dispersed and segregated calcium carbonate concretions 
varies from slight to moderate. 1 

The C horizon ranges from 2 to 5 feet or more in thick- 
ness and from clay loam to fine sandy loam in texture. It 
ranges from light brown to light yellowish brown in color 
(hue 10YR and 7.5 YR ; dry value 5 to 6, moist value 3 to 
5; chroma 4). 

As the slope increases, coarse, hard nodules of calcium 
carbonate generally are common throughout the profile. 
These nodules are at the surface in places where erosion 
has thinned the A horizon. 


Additional Facts About the County 


In 1541, Coronado led the first expedition of white men 
across the plains now known as the Texas Panhandle. 
Other expeditions followed but left little evidence of their 
routes. As late as 1874, large herds of buffalo roamed the 
area. Various tribes of Plains Indians hunted and 
camped in the area. Buffalo hunters arrived in the 1860’s 
and 1870's. The early ranchers came soon afterward. In 
1876, Col. Charles Goodnight arrived with a herd of cattle 
driven from Colorado. He set up headquarters about 23 
miles south of the present site of the town of Washburn. 
Here he established a ranch, which eventually occupied 
650,000 acres, and started the first cattle-raising enterprise 
in the Panhandle. 

The scarcity of water limited the number of ranches. 
The first successful water well was drilled in 1885. After 
windmills and barbed wire were introduced, many small 
ranches were established on the High Plains. 

Armstrong County was organized in 1890. In 1960, the 
population of the county was 1,966, and that of Claude, 
the county seat, was 895. Other centers of population 
include Goodnight (population 75), Washburn (popula- 
tion 25), and Wayside (population 19). 


Climate 


The Panhandle region is subject to rapid and wide 
changes in temperature, especially in winter, when masses 
of cold air from the Northern Plains States and the prairie 
provinces of Canada surge southward over the nearly 
level, unsheltered High Plains. These cold fronts move at 
speeds as high as 40 or more miles an hour. Temperature 
drops of 50° to 60° F. within a 12-hour period are common 
during winter. 
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According to records kept at Amarillo, Potter County, 
January is the coldest month, though the record low tem- 
perature of —16? F, occurred in February 1899. The 
average temperature in January is 35,32 F., the mean 
maximum is about 50? F., and the mean minimum about 
21? F. Inan average year there are 2 days when the tem- 
perature is below zero. Although very cold temperatures 
may occur, cold spells are likely to be shorter in Armstrong 
County than farther north. The weather that follows 
passage of a cold front is often clear, sunny, and rather 
pleasant. Because of the low relative humidity, low tem- 
peratures during winter are not extremely uncomfortable. 

The average annual relative humidity is about 14 per- 
we at 6:00 a.m., 46 percent at noon, and 44 percent at 

:00 p.m. 

Temperatures are highest in July. The highest tem- 
perature recorded in the county was 108? F. It occurred 
on June 24, 1953. The mean July maximum is about 
94? F., and the mean minimum about 65? F. A nearly 
constant breeze, low humidity, and a high evaporation rate 
keep the high temperatures in the daytime from becoming 
uncomfortable. The high elevation and clear skies allow 
rapid cooling at night, so summer nights are always pleas- 
ant. The sun shines about 72 percent of the time. Hot, 
drving winds occasionally damage dryland crops. Free 
surface evaporation during the 6-month growing season 
(April through September) is approximately 65 inches, 
and the total for the entire year is approximately 95 inches. 

The frost-free season is ordinarily about 197 days but 
varies from about 172 to 240 days. The approximate date 
of the last occurrence of 32? F. in spring is April 10, and 
there is one chance in 20 that a freeze will occur after May 
+. The approximate date of the first occurrence of 32? F. 
in fall is October 25. Because of differences in elevation 
and in terrain between the High Plains and the Rolling 
Plains, these dates vary within the county, and the growing 
season may be as much as 10 days shorter in the extreme 
northwestern portion of the county than in the extreme 
southeastern part. 

The caprock escarpment affects temperatures in the 
county. Easterly and southeasterly winds are cooled as 
they are lifted up the escarpment onto the High Plains, 
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and consequently the northwestern part of the county has 
slightly cooler temperatures. Late in the winter and in 
spring, these winds cause cloudiness and early morning 
drizzle along the escarpment. Westerly and northwesterly 
winds have the opposite effect; they produce a rise in tem- 
perature below the caprock. | 

The average annual precipitation 1n Armstrong County 
is slightly more than 23 inches, but the annual total has 
ranged from a low of 13.19 inches in 1956 to a high of 
about 46 inches in 1923. From 1892 through 1960, there 
were + years in which precipitation was less than 15 inches 
and 9 years in which it was more than 30 inches (fig. 30). 

About three-fourths of the total annual precipitation 
falls between April and September. Ordinarily, a Ce 
shower affects only part of the county, but occasionally 
one may affect the whole county. Short heavy showers, 
many accompanied by thunder, hail, and strong gusty 
winds, are common, particularly in May, June, and July. 
Nevertheless, the distribution of rainfall is generally 
favorable (fig. 31). . 

The hard summer showers damage growing crops and 
interfere with the harvesting of wheat late in June. Much 
of the rain that falls during such showers is lost through 
runoff. 

The average annual snowfall in Armstrong County is 
about 12 inches. The annual total varies from less than 
1 inch to more than 30 inches. High winds cause snow to 
collect in drifts on bare cropland and heavily grazed 
grassland. On stubble and on properly used grassland, 
snow drifts less, and consequently the moisture it adds to 
the soil is more evenly distributed. 

Table 7 shows the precipitation at Claude for a 10-year 
period, through 1960. 

Good crop years do not always coincide with years of 
adequate rainfall. Rainfall may be normal or above but 
come too late in the season to benefit the current crops. 


In such years, the success or failure of crops depends on 
the amount of water stored in the soils from the previous 
year. S 

The prevailing winds are from the south and southwest 
all the year, though “northers” are frequent in winter. 
March and April are the two windiest months, but in all 
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TABLE 7.—Precipitation at Claude for the years 1951-60 
[Data furnished by U.S. Weather Bureau at Austin, Tex.] 


Greatest daily 


precipitation 
Mean 
Month precipi- 
tation Driest 
Amount Year year 
(1956) 
Inches Inches Inches 
January. اب‎ 0.55 0.68 1958 .10 
February_------- .60 .57 1957 1.13 
March. ......... ` .83 .93 1960 .00 
April...........- 1.95 2.45 1957 .11 
T 90 4.97 6.42 1951 5.17 
۶11 4.6 5.92 1951 1.93 
¿01 MEM 3.07 1.82 1958 17 
August_--------- 2.68 2.43 1957 1.27 
September. ...... 1.17 .86 1956 1.00 
October... ....... 2.05 1.68 1959 .67 
November....... .39 .66 1953 .00 
December. ...... .82 1.94 1959 .04 
ene uou 3 23.24 16.42 1951 5 13.19 
1 No record. 


? Less than half a day. 
? Annual average for the 10-year period. 
4 Greatest daily precipitation during the 10-year period. 
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Figure 31.—Average monthly distribution of rainfall over a 10- 
year period. Data obtained from records kept at Claude for the 
years 1951-60. 


months the average wind velocity is more than 10 miles 
an hour. There are no mountain ranges to temper the 
strong winds. Three to five tornadoes occur annually, 
and occasionally one strikes the ground. ۱ 

Strong winds, scarcity of vegetative cover, and light 
winter precipitation are the causes of duststorms. The 
drought of the 1950's was more intense than that of the 
1930s, but duststorms were both less numerous and less 
intense in the 1950's because of the extension and improve- 
ment of soil conservation practices. Figure 32 shows the 
frequency of duststorms limiting visibility to less than 1 
mile and the precipitation pattern for the county. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the major occupation in Armstrong 
County. It includes dryland and irrigation farming and 


Precipitation in— 


1 year in 10 will Number of days having — 


have— 
0 ۶ 0 he 0 
Wettest Less More 0.10 inch | 0.50 inch | 1.0 inch 
year than— than— or more or more or more 
(1960) 
Inches Inches Inches Days 
1.31 0.2 1.4 1 (1) (1) 
. 86 .1 1.8 (1) OI (1) 
1.17 .1 2.6 (!) 1 0 
.91 .5 4.8 3 1 1 
2.60 1.4 11.7 7 3 2 
7.54 1.3 8.6 5 2 1 
4.52 1.4 6.7 9 2 1 
3.82 .8 6.4 4 2 1 
2.84 .4 2.8 2 1 0 
6.80 .1 6.8 3 2 1 
.00 .1 1.5 1 (2) 0 
.98 .1 4.8 (3) (3) (23) 
5 33.95 $ 14.5 DU. NS b Biereg فی‎ e e MESS 


5 Total for year. 
* Lowest probable for 1 year in 10. 
7 Highest probable for 1 year in 10. 


cattle ranching. Cattle ranching was the first agricultural 
pursuit in the county. Later the settlers that came from 
the Middle West planted small grain. 

This subsection gives some statistics on the farms in the 
county, as reported by the U.S. Census of Agriculture. 


Crops 


Wheat, sorghum, and cotton are the most important 
crops grown in the county. Wheat, the major crop, 1s 
grown primarily for grain, but much of the wheat acreage 
is also pastured. Because of the acreage controls, sor- 
ghum is now grown on much of the acreage once used for 
wheat. Barley and oats are grown on a small acreage. 
Cotton is a minor crop on the High Plains, but cotton 
grown on the Rolling Plains brings a higher return per 
acre than any other crop grown in the county. 

Irrigation farming, which began in 1932, has increased 

radually. It developed rapidly during the long drought 
in the 1950's. About 200 irrigation wells are presently 
furnishing water for supplemental irrigation of 30,000 
acres of cropland. 

Table 8 gives the acreage of the principal crops grown 
in the county for stated years. 


Tae 8.—Acreage of principal crops in stated years 


Crops 1939 | 1949 | 1959 
— : ME PM 
۶ء‎ Acres | Aere 
Wheat threshed or combined. ....... 64,285 128,449 53,663 
Sorghum: 
Harvested for 818133 - سح‎ 3,894 | 9,397 | 22,054 
Cut for silage or dry forage....... 23,207 | 07 1,102 
Barley threshed or combined. ....... 2.5432] 1,115 3.410 
Oats threshed or combined. ......... 1,901 1,676 ۲ oa 
Cotton....------------------------ 1,664 | 1,032 1,458 
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Figure 32.—Precipitation pattern for Armstrong County and frequency of duststorms limiting visibility to less than one 1 mile. 


Livestock 


Beef cattle are the chief livestock. 
are raised to supply local needs. 

Since the development of irrigation. a large number of 
‘attle are fed with locally grown grain. There has been 
a noticeable increase in the number of herds of purebred 
cattle and other livestock. 

Table 9 shows the number of livestock in Armstrong 
County in stated vears. 


A few dairy cattle 


TABLE 0.—Vumber of livestock 


Livestock 1040 1950 1059 

Number Number Number 
RI ADA 130,443 34,969 | 31,541 
Ies aid DIS, om RARA ? 1,446 1,353 1,421 
Sheep and lambs- ooo 34,610 1,665 | 775 
Horses and mules. 22 ------- 11,570 9058 . 652 
2. ca EER SE 232,002 225,425 | ? 15,466 


! Qver 3 months old. 
? Over 4 months old. 


Farm power and mechanical equipment 


3 Over 6 months old. 


Farming in Armstrong County is becoming highly 
mechanized. Heavy tillage implements, such as chisels, 
sweeps. one-way plows. and rotary rod weeders, are mostly 
drawn by large rubber-tired tractors that are powered by 
diesel. propane, or gasoline engines. — Self-propelled com- 
bine harvesters have practically replaced tractor-drawn 
combines. Special implements, such as fertilizer applica- 


tors, hay and silage harvesters, fuel tanks, weed sprayers, 
and ditchers, are used in irrigated areas. 


Farm tenure and size of farms 


In 1959, about 80 percent of the farms in the county 
were operated by full or part owners. Most of the owner- 
operators rented additional land from absentee owners. 

_ The U.S. Census of Agriculture shows that the propor- 
tion of farms operated by tenants decreased from 35.5 
percent in 1940 to 26.9 percent in 1950 and that by 1959 it 
had declined to 22.2 percent. 

The census reports for 1940 showed that there were 408 
farms in the county and that the average size was 1,986 
acres, The number of farms had decreased to 353 in 1950, 
but the average size had increased to 2,231 acres. In 1959, 
there were 297 farms, and they averaged 2,151 acres in 
size. 

The numbers of farms by size in 1959 were as follows: 
Up to 69 acres, 20: 70 to 139 acres, 3: 140 to 259 acres, 20: 
260 to 999 acres, 161: and 1,000 acres or more, 93. 

The ranches in the range areas are much larger than the 
farms. One ranch, for example, is more than 108,000 
acres in size. 


Public Facilities 


Public facilities in Armstrong County include schools, 
churches, and highway and railroad transportation. One 
grade school is located at Wayside. All other grade and 
high schools are in Claude. Several churches of various 
denominations are located throughout the county. 
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Sa Fhe farm and ranch roads are usually surfaced with 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY, TEXAS 


Most all parts of the county have electricity, natural gas, 
and telephones. 


t ۸ few rural roads, however, are still difficult to travel 
in wet weather. State Highway 15 extends southward to 
Claude and connects with U.S. Highway 287 and farm 
and ranch roads 1151 and 284. Farm and ranch roads 
1151, 1258, 2272, and 285 extend east and west, and roads 
2250, 284, and 294 extend north and south. All farm-to- 
market roads are hard surfaced. 


The Fort Worth and Denver Railroad passes through 


Claude and connects the county with grain and livestock 
سا‎ in Amarillo and Forth Worth, Tex., and Denver, 
olo. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or 
cluster, such as a clod, crumb, block, or prism. 

Alkaline soil. Generally, a soil that is alkaline throughout most 
or all of the part occupied by plant roots. Precisely, any soil 
having a pH value greater than 7.0; practically, a soil having 
a pH above 7.3. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. ۱ ۱ 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water in 
a form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. 

Badlands. Areas of rough, irregular land where most of the sur- 

face is occupied by ridges, gullies, and deep channels. 
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Bench terrace. A shelflike embankment of earth that bas a level 
or nearly level top and a steep or vertical downhill face, con- 
strueted along the contour of sloping land or across the slope 
to control runoff and erosion. The downhill face of the bench 
may be made of rocks or masonry, or it may be planted to 
vegetation. 5 

Buried soil A developed soil, once exposed but now overlain by 
a more recently formed soil. 5 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing calcium carbonate, or a soil 
that is alkaline in reaction because of the presence of calcium 
carbonate. . 

Caliche. A more or less cemented deposit of calcium carbonate in 
many soils of warm-temperate areas, as in the Southwestern 
States. It may consist of soft, thin layers in the soil; or it 
may consist of hard, thick beds just beneath the solum ; or it 
may be exposed at the surface by erosion. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. Asa textural class, soil material that 
is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less 
than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggre- 
gate. Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved by 
ereep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the base of steep 
Slopes. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, 
and colors, consisting of concentrations of compounds or of 
soil grains cemented together. 'The composition of some con- 
cretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium car- 
bonate and iron oxide are examples of material commonly 

` found in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. 'The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump ean be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent; will not hold together in a mass. 

Friable—When moist, easily crushed under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, can be crushed under moderate pressure 
between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly 
noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure, but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. l 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Dispersion, soil. Deflocculation of the soil and its suspension in 
water. 'lhe breaking down of soil aggregates, resulting in 
single-grain structure. 

Eolian soil material. Soil parent material accumulated through 
wind action; commonly refers to sandy material in dunes. 

Hardlands. A term used in the southern Great Plains that in- 
cludes mostly moderately fine textured soils. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. These are the major soil horizons : 

A horizon. The mineral horizon at the surface. It has an ac- 
cumulation of organic matter, has been leached of soluble 
minerals and clay, or shows the effects of both. 

B horizon. A horizon in which clay minerals or other material 
has accumulated, or that has developed a characteristic 
blocky or prismatic structure, or that shows the effects of 
both processes. 

0 horizon. The unconsolidated material immediately under the 
true soil. In chemical, physical, and mineral composition 
it is presumed to be similar to the material from which at 
least part of the overlying solum has developed. 

D horizon. Any layer. or stratum, underlying the C horizon, or 
the B horizon if no C horizon is present. If this stratum is 
rock that presumably was the source of material in the C 
horizon, it is designated Dr. 
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Outwash. In this report, outwash refers to soil material washed 
from the High Plains and Rocky Mountains by melt water, 
carried by streams and deposited on the Permian red beds 
during the Pleistocene epoch. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a crumb, a 
prism, or a block, in contrast to a clod. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water or 

air to move through it. Terms used to describe permeability 

are as follows: very slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, 
moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

value. A numerical means for designating relatively weak 

acidity and alkalinity in soils. A pH value of 7.0 indicates 

precise neutrality; a higher value, alkalinity; and a lower 
value, acidity. 

Poorly graded soil (engineering). A soil material consisting 
mainly of particles nearly the same size. Because there is 
little difference in size of the particles in poorly graded soil 
material, density can be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An 
acid, or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an alka- 
line soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH 


pH pH 

Extremely acid.... Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline____ 7.40 7.8 

Very strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately alka- 

Strongly acid... 5.1to5.5 line سد سال‎ 7.9 to 8.4 

Medium acid... 5.6 to 6. 0 Strongly alkaline__ 8.5 to 0 

Slightly acid... 6.1 to 6.5 Very strongly alka- 

Neutral ..... 6.6 to 7.3 line سس ہے‎ 9.1 and 
higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, consid- 
ered collectively. 

Saline soil. A soil that contains soluble salts in amounts detri- 
mental to plants but does not contain excess exchangeable 
sodium. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 

0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand 

grains consist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral com- 

position. As a textural class, soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

AS a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range 
in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) 
to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Asa 
textural class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and less 
than 12 percent clay. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters in equiv- 
alent diameter and ranging between specified size limits. The 
names and sizes of separates recognized in the United States 
are as follows: Very coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 milli- 
meter) ; coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter) ; medium sand (0.5 
to 0.25 millimeter) ; fine sand (0.25 to 0.10 millimeter) ; very 
fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter) ; silt (0.05 to 0.002 milli- 
meter); and clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). The sepa- 
rates recognized by the International Society of Soil Science 


Silt. 
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are as follows: 1 (2.0 millimeters to 0.2 millimeter) ; 1] (04 
to 0.02 millimeter) ; III (0.02 to 0.002 millimeter); IV (leg 
than 0.002 millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent mate 
rial, in which the processes of soil formation are active. Th 
solum in a mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Gen 
erally, the characteristics of the material in these horizons ar 
unlike those of the underlying material The living roots ang 
other plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are 
largely confined to the solum. ۱ 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that ۰ separated from ad 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated. primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columna 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many claypans 
and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon ; roughly, the part of the pro- 
file below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil; the 0 or 
D horizon. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. The 
plowed layer. 

Talus. Fragments of rock and other soil material accumulated by 
force of gravity at the base of cliffs or steep slopes. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping 
soils on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The 
terrace intercepts surplus runoff so that the water soaks into 
the soil or flows slowly to a prepared outlet without harm. 
Terraces in fields are generally built so they can be farmed. 
Terraces intended mainly for drainage have a deep channel 
that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “coarse,” fine," or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
state and is associated with high noneapillary porosity and 
stable granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Toposequence. A group or sequence of geographically associated 
soils, developed from essentially similar parent materials, in 
which the soil characteristics differ primarily because of the 
influence of variations in topography and drainage. 

Well-graded soil (engineering). A soil or soil material consisting 
of particles that are well distributed over a wide range in size 
or diameter. Such a soil normally can be easily increased in 
density and bearing properties by compaction. Contrasts with 
poorly graded. 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC © ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 
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Yields Per Acre 


The per acre average yields that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are shown in 
table B. In any given year, yields may be higher or lower than 
those indicated in table B because of seasonal variations in 
rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence of a yield esti- 
mate indicates that the crop is not suited to or not commonly 
grown on the soil or that irrigation of a given crop is not com- 


monly practiced on the soil. 


Table B. -- Yields per acre of crops 


The predicted yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists and extension agents.  Re- 
sults of field trails and demonstrations and available yield 
data from nearby counties were also considered. 

The latest soil and crop management practice used by many 
farmers in the county are assumed in predicting the yields. A 
few farmers may be using more advanced practices and are obtaining 
average yields higher than those shown in table B. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields of 


the various crops depends upon the kind of soil and the crop. 


Such management provides drainage, erosion control and 


TABLE B.--YIZLLS PER ACRE OF CROPS 


(Yields in columns Y are for nonirrigated soils; those in ccluans I are for irrigated soils. All yields vere 


estisated for a high level Of managesent in 19 . Absence of a yield figure indicates the crop is 
seldoa grown or is not suited] 


Soil name and ۱ Wheat ۱ Grain sorghun ۱ Corn 
au EY - l Ru ۱ Bu- ۱ 29 | 89- 
۱ | 

aba هه‎ miu ai | 25 ۱ 60 ١ 35 ۱ 115 l — ۱ 140 
Abilene | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ 

Ab سح‎ | 25 ۱ $0 | 30 ۱ 110 ۱ = 一 一 I 一 一 一 
Abilene ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | ١ 
Berthoud | | | ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 

BEE EE EECH 5 ۱ -—— i sss ۱ ہمت‎ l ses i سے‎ 
Berthoud i ۱ 1 i ۱ ۱ 
۱ | ۱ ۱ l ۱ 

BpB-— 一 一 ~ 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 15 | 45 | 20 | 100 ۱ => ۱ 140 
Bippus ۱ ۱ ۱ | l ۱ 
i ۱ ١ ۱ i i 

eT 18 ۱ 60 i 25 ۱ 110 ۱ — ۱ 160‏ سه impu‏ وو 
i ۱ ۱ | | ۱‏ 5 20 ۵ 82 
i i ١ l { ۱‏ 

BIrB—————————————ÓM | 16 | 50 ۱ 20 l 100 ۱ — ۱ 140 
Bippus ۱ i ۱ i 1 l 
i l | ۱ ۱ | 

BaC--———————— — oom | 14 ١ 40 ۱ 15 i 80 i < 一 一 ۱ -一 一 
33 ل 5 اج و‎ i ۱ ۱ ۱ i 
۱ ۱ i 1 ۱ ۱ 

rr حم | —— — و 'د‎ ۱ == ۱ —— ۱ — ۱ = ۱ o 
Gravelly broken land ۱ ۱ t t l ۱ 
i ۱ i i ۱ | 

Lx 一 一 一 一 一 一 we ۱ ج‎ ١ 一 ۱ => ۱ — ۱ — 
Lixes | | ۱ I t ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 

了 昌平 本 = 一 一 — دس سے‎ ————À | === l ہے‎ i عه ۱ دوه‎ i == ۱ = 一 ~” 
Loang alluvial land i ۱ i ! ۱ 1 
| ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l 

Eguren 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 15 | 55 ۱ 20 ۱ 140 i m ۱ 150 
Lofton ۱ 1 ۱ ۱ ۱ 1 
۱ ۱ i ۱ l ۱ 

Ma 日 = 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 12 ۱ 25 ۱ 20 | 55 ۱ — ۱ 一 一 一 
Mansker ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ | 
| ۱ | | i \ 

Nk Bowen mene ااا‎ 12 | 25 | 18 | 50 i سس‎ | mas 
Mansker ۱ | ۱ | ۱ 
i i ١ | | | 

MKC, MAC Zee وه‎ ooo | 10 ۱ 20 ۱ 14 ۱ 40 | 一 ~ ۱ — 
4ansker ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ l ۱ | | | 

SA 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 20 ۱ 50 | 35 ۱ 85 i --- ۱ 一 ~ 
siles ۱ | ] ۱ ۱ | 
۱ | ۱ i | ۱ 

Ms Bown on een ہے سے‎ eee | 20 { 45 | 30 ۱ 75 ۱ 一 一 -~ ۱ ose 
Miles | | ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
١ ۱ 1 ۱ ۱ | 

NSC eee een طح‎ nnn ست‎ ren | 15 ۱ 35 ۱ 25 ۱ 60 ۱ -- ۱ iin: 
diles i ١ ۱ | ۱ | 
١ ١ ۱ | ۱ ۱ 
01 همع‎ { ۱ ۱ l l ۱ 
| | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 

Oc سمل سم سم مه‎ gege | 14 ۱ 50 ۱ 15 ۱ 100 ۱ ہس‎ ۱ 120 
Oiton | | | l | | 
| | ١ ۱ | ۱ 

OCC rm zemmer ۱ 10 ۱ 35 ۱ i2 | 80 i == ۱ —- 
Oltoa | | | | ! ۱ 
| i ۱ \ ۱ 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 8 حه‎ 11 2105 PER ACRE OP CMPS AND PASTURE=-Continued 


Soil nasa and 1 
Bap symbol 


Quinlan 


Bandall 


Roscoe 


Ro**, Bass, 
Rough broken land 


A —M——————— 


Sandy alluvial land 


UcA— 
Ulysses 


Dep 
Ulysses 


تن 
00ھ527 


ECC 


gt- 一 一 


Weyaouth 


Vefnon-.-..-- noo. -~--------- 


wha 
Wichita 


WhB 
Wichita 


WhC 
Wichita 


WoBT—---———-—— aaa 


Woodward 


HOC mre ا‎ A یم‎ A A س‎ 


Woodward 


aoD 一 一 : 
Soodvard 


ZC az" 
Zita 


2c8 一 一 一 一 -一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 一 
Zita 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
| 
H 
1 
1 
H 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Weymouth [| 
1 
1 
l 
1 
! 
I 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Wheat 


Grain sorghua 


1 Eu 1 Ly l pil l Bu 1 Bu 
| | 1 ! I 
== d see, Y جم ججج‎ d — | m 
i 8 1 1 می | 1 ی‎ 
15 i Es 1 20 i 125 1 --- 1 LES 
| 1 | 1 1 
12 1 20 1 15 | 100 1 اعت‎ | 250 
1 1 | 1 | 
— | مد‎ | === 1 = [ =e | === 
| l 1 1 1 
| | | I 1 
مہ ۱ سس 1 عب | ت | 1 سی‎ 
1 1 | 1 i 
1 1 1 | | 
20 4 ie T 30 | لعن‎ ٢ =a — 
| 1 1 1 | 
l 1 | 1 1 
| I 1 | 
“<< 1 =--- I --- 1 --- 1 --- 1 — 
1 [ 1 i | 
asa j -— j == از‎ ss: A sss i] sss 
1 1 D [ | 
1 | | 1 1 
18 1 45 1 25 1 100 1 ==, A 160 
1 1 l 1 | 
| | 1 I 1 
15 1 40 | 20 | 90 | =æ- | 140 
| 1 1 1 i 
1 1 | 1 1 
مس‎ ol +=. ا‎ 25 1 70 ۱ — | € 
1 1 | | 1 
I 1 | I 1 
15 1 Ss A 20 1 Ee — | => 
| 1 1 | | 
i 1 1 1 1 
10 | — | 15: d — | — | -— 
1 i H 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
o. 1 === 1 > 1 سے 1 سے‎ 1 — 
1 1 1 1 LI 
i Ess 1 )ھب‎ SC 1 I E 
25 | 60 | 30 | 115 | عست‎ ` | — 
1 1 | 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 
20 1 50 | 25 1 100 1 — 1 یس‎ 
I I | [ 1 
I | | 1 1 
15 1 40 1 20 1 85 1 — | == 
1 | | 1 1 
I H 1 1 1 
20 | سس‎ | 30 | ses y 一 -= | 一 ~ 
I i 1 1 1 
I r 1 l [ 
15 1 — 1 25 i ہے‎ 1 ees 1 
[ 1 1 1 1 
| 1 1 | H 
15 | Spe اون‎ -一 | — | 一 -= | سے‎ 
1 1 1 1 1 
I 1 1 1 
20 1 55 1 25 1 110 I — 1 140 
I | I ۱ 1 
1 1 1 l 1 
16 1 45 I 20 1 100 l o 1 120 
| I 1 1 1 


* Yields are for areas protected fron flooding. 


s= See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the smapring unit. 


protection from flooding; the proper planting and seeding 
rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; appropriate 
tillage practices, including time of tillage and seedbed 
preparation and tilling when soil moisture is favorable; 
control of weeds, plant diseases and harmful insects; 
favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and trace elements for each crop; 
effective use of crop residues, barnyard manure and green- 
manure crops; harvesting crops with the smallest possible 
loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The predicted yields reflect the relative productive 
capacity of the soils for each of the principal crops. 
Yields are likely to increase in the future as new production 
technology is developed. 

Crops other than those shown in table B are grown in 
the survey area, but because their acreage is small, pre- 
dicted yields for these crops are not included. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooperative 
Extension Service can provide information &bout the productiv- 


ity and management concerns of the soils for these crops. 
Range 


Table C shows, for each kind of soil, the name of the 


range site, the potential annual production of herbage in 


favorable, normal and unfavorable years and the names of major 
plant species and the percentage of each in the composition of 


the potential plant community. 


Table C. -- Range productivity and characteristic plant communities 


A range site supports & distinctive potential plant com- 
munity, or combination of plants, that can grow on a site that 
has not undergone major disturbance. Soils that produce the 
same kind, amount and proportion of range plants are grouped 
into range sites. Range sites can be interpreted directly 
from the soil map where the relationships between soils and 
vegetation have been correlated. Properties that determine 
the capacity of the soil to supply moisture and plant nutri- 
ents have the greatest influence on range plants and their 
productivity. Soil reaction, calcium carbonate content and 
seasonal high water table are also important. 

Potential production refers to the amount of herbage that 
can be expected to grow on well-managed range that is supporting 
the potential plant community. It is expressed in pounds per 
acre of air-dry herbage for favorable, normal and unfavorable 
years. A favorable year is one in which the amount and dis- 
tribution of precipitation and the temperatures result in 
growing conditions substantially better than average; a 


normal year is one in which these conditions are about average 


TABLE C.—RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHABACTERISTIC PLANT COBBURITIES 


(Soils not listed do not support rangeland vegetation suited to qrazinq] 


|Buffaloqrass---——--——-—————---——|4 10 
¡Arizona cottontop-——-——-—---7--! 5 
|Hairy grasa ۱ 5 
]Black gramsa-—-——-—-——-—-------|4 5 


l |L—Iezal production | 1 
Soil nase and 1 Range site nane ۱ 1 | Characteristic vegetation IConpo- 
Bap syabol 1 ¡Kind of year | Dry | isition 
لے‎ A A ل‎ 
1 | ¡LEZACIS | | Ret 
1 1 1 [ 
ADA, AbB: (day loa (Favorable ۱ 2,500 |Sideoats qrama -———--| 20 
Abilene ۱ iJoraal | 2,000 ¡Vine-mesquite- ۱ 5 
1 10anfavcrable | 1,300 jArizona cottontop-—-—--—-----| 15 
1 1 1 | Butfalogras === 10 
1 I 1 ۱5۵۵۵۲۵ wheatgrass---—-—-——--—--| 5 
[ [ 1 ¡Silver bluestes- ۱ 5 
[| 1 I! (Texas wistrgraas-- i 5 
[| 1 [| |Tobosa---—————————— | 5 
1 1 1 (White tridens----—--—----——---| 5 
1 | 1 1 [ 
BPD*: 1 t ۱ I 1 
Berthoud: سس‎ | 8120 01 4 Slopes: ¡Pavorable | 3,000 ¡Sideoats grama | 0 
1 ¡Normal | 2,250 |Blue grasa o] 15 
۱ (Unfavorable | 1,500 ¡Little bluesteg--——-——----——-——-| 10 
۱ 1 [| ¡Sand bluestes--—-——-—-—-—--4 5 
1 [| 1 ¡Plains bristlegrass---—---——-—-| 5 
1 1 ۱ ¡Sand drcpseed- ۱ 5 
1 1 1 ۱22 4: سح ووع و مه‎ ۱ 5 
[| 1 ۱ |Hairy grasa ۱ 5 
1 i 1 1 1 
Bansker-—-------—- |Loamy------- de ۱۲۵۲۱۸6 | 2,800 |Sideoats grama: o | 30 
1 ¡Norsal | 2,100 ¡Blue grasa-—— -—| 15 
1 lUnfavorable | 1,400 |Buffalograss-———--——-—---——----| 10 
[ 1 [ ¡Little bluestems-—-—--——---—----| 5 
1 1 1 ¡Sand dropseed-———-—-—-------| 5 
[| 1 1 (Plains bristlegrass-—-—--—-—---| 5 
[ [ 1 [ 1 
2ھ‎ ٦ [ [ 1 1 
Berthoud--—————-——- | Hardland Slopes-—---—---———- | Favorable ۱ 2,800 |Sideoats grasa: ۱ 35 
I [Norsal | 2,000 ¡Blue grasa-——-- 1 20 
[| [Unfavorable | 1,200 |Little bluestea--——-—-—--——--——| 5 
1 I 1 |Buffaloqrass-—---—-—---—---| 5 
1 ۱ 1 ۱8۶2393۴ threeawn--———-——-——---|1 5 
1 1 l (Silver bluestem---—--—---——-——--| 5 
1 1 [ ¡Plains bristleqrass-—--—----| 5 
1 1 1 I [ 
Bansier—————--- |Loany-——— ¡Pavorable | 2,800 |Sideoats grasa--——---——-——--—--| 30 
۱ ¡Normal | 2,100 ¡Blue grasa-——-—--—-—-—————-—-—-| 15 
[| {Unfavorable | 1,400 |Buffalograssg--——-———-—-———---| 10 
[| 1 1 [Little bluestem--——-7-—--————--| 5 
1 [ r ¡Sand 4zopPseed- 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 | 5 
۱ ۱ 1 (Plains bristlegrass-———------! 5 
1 1 | [ 1 
Boe: 1 1 [ 1 1 
Berthogd 一 一 一 一 ~ | Mizedland Slopes——-—-——--—-—— | Favorable 1 3,000 ۱51۵۵02 ۶6 grama ۱ 0 
1 ¡Normal 1 2,250 ¡Blue grasa-—- ۱ 5 
i {Unfavorable | 1,500 ¡Little bluesteg--—--——-----—--| 10 
۱ 1 1 ¡Sand bluestem-—-—---——---—---| 5 
1 I 1 ¡Plains bristlegrass- ۱ 5 
1 1 1 ¡Sand 4 ۱ 5 
1 1 1 lIndiangrass—-——-——-—----——-1 5 
1 1 1 |Hairy grasa-——-—--————-—--——-—-—|1 5 
[ 1 | [ [ 
Potter-————---——- | Very Shallow-——--——----——---—-—- j Favorable I 900 iSideoats qrasa--————-—---—-—| 30 
1 išoraal [| 700 ¡Blue grasa —— | 10 
1 jUnfavorable | 400 ¡Little bluester—————————---=/ 10 
1 1 
[| 1 
1 [ 
1 1 
1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE C.-—RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMNUNITIES--COntinued 
—————————À———— م‎ 5 


total | ۱‏ ا 
| | 


Soil name and ۱ Bange site name | Characteristic vegetation | Compo- 
Bap syabol ۱ (Kind of year | Dry ١ Isition 
上 SE : | ۱-3 i : 5 . , 5 
l | ۱1/۵6۱ | Pet- 
۱ l ۱ | ۱ 
EpB, Brà, BEB, Bac-(Draw-—— 一 一 一 一 一 一 |Favorable | 3,000 |Sideoats granma-- ———————| 25 
Bippus l ¡Normal | 2,400 |Vine-2esqguite--oooooooooo==..»| 10 
| ¡Unfavorable | 1,800 |Blué grasa ———————9| 10 
i ۱ ۱ (Western wheatgrass------------| 10 
۱ ۱ ۱ ¡Little biuestem--—-———-------| 5 
۱ i ۱ {Arizona cottontop---—---——--—| 5 
۱ ۱ l {Plains Lristlegrass-----—------| 5 
| | l {White tridens -————-——-----| 5 
۱ ۱ l | 8025231069225 5-- سم سم سم مم سمه سد د سے‎ | 5 
| | l | ۱ 
Gr 9 — حه سسه‎ SIS oo ¡Favorable | 1,800 ¡Sideoats grama----—--—-——--—---| 30 
Gravelly broken ۱ ¡Norsal | 1,500 [Little rluestem------—--—-----| 15 
land ١ [Unfavorable | 1,000 |Black grama—-----——--———---——--| 15 
i i l |Hairy (laa ms === | 10 
| ۱ ۱ |Blue grama ہج سے ہت‎ — S 
۱ i i ¡Sand bluestem--—-----—--——-—----|4 5 
| ۱ ۱ lIndiangrass--—-2--2-——-——--——--2-—| 5 
l ۱ l ۱ 
Lk-———-—--------- |Loaay Sand- —————À— | Favorable | 3,000 ¡Little bluestem--—-------—----| 20 
Likes ۱ |Norsal | 2,100 {Sand bluestem--—-——--—------——--| 15 
l jOnfavorable | 1,300 |Sideoats grama-------——-----—--——| 15 
۱ | | |Indiangrass-——----——--——-——-—---2--| 10 
۱ ۱ l {Sand lovegrass-- ——— 10 
| ۱ ۱ |Svitcbgrass--—--—-—--——----—-—-| 10 
l ۱ i ¡Canada wildrye 一 = 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 5 
۱ ۱ ۱ ¡Sand sagebrush—-——---—-—---—--| 5 
۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ 
Leder سے‎ o مم‎ |Loany Bottoaland----—---—---———-|Pavorable | 3,600 ¡Sand bluestem----———--—----—-----| 15 
Loamy alluvial ۱ | Nor sal i 2,700 |Sideoats grama = 一 = 一 一 = 一 一 -| 15 
land l j¡Unfavorable | 1,750 |Indiangrass-------——-——-------| 10 
| ۱ l ¡Western wheatgrass---—--——-----| 10 
! ۱ l iSwitchgrass ET 5 
| ۱ ۱ ¡Little bluestem----—--——--—------| 5 
i i ۱ | Yine-sesquite- -——————---| 5 
| ۱ ۱ jArizona cottontop-------------| 5 
l | ۱ [Texas needleqrass----------—--| 5 
۱ | i ¡Plains rristlegrass--—--------| 5 
[ | ۱ | ۱ 
eet ¡Clay Loar-— mm | Favorable | 2,200 [Blue grama--—-——--——-—--——----| 35 
Lofton l ¡Normal | 1,800 ¡Bu£fíalograss---- -———----| 30 
۱ {Unfavorable | 1,200 ljVine-sesquite----2—----——--——-——| 10 
| l i iRestern wheatgrassg--—---———--——-| 5 
| l ۱ {Sand dropseed----—--—-----—--|1 5 
۱ ۱ 1 ۱ ۱ 
KE AA مسب‎ 1Loaay 一 ”一 ”~ 一 一 ~ 一 一 一 -一 IFPavorab1le | 2,800 jSideoats qrama-- —M | 30 
Bansker 1 ¡Norsal | 2,100 [Blue grama-—-----———-------—--| 15 
| ١ Unfavorable ۱ 1 , 400 ۱ BuEftalogIaSS= 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ۱ 10 
| ۱ ۱ ¡Little bluestem--—---—-------| 5 
| l ۱ ¡Sand dropseed-----—--——----———-—| 5 
| l |Plains bristlegrass- -—---| 5 
| | ۱ ۱ ۱ 
MkB, MkC, BkC2--—-|LoamBy-77——-7-——————————-----2-- | Favorable | 2,400 |Sideoats grama----—--——---—--——---| 30 
Bansker ¡Noraal | 1,750 |Blue grasa -——————-----| 20 
d |Unfavorable | 1,200 |Buffaloqrass---—---——----—----| 10 
| ! | ¡Silver bluestem---—--—-—-——----|4 65 
۱ i ۱ lLittle bluesteua-----—--——---| 5 
| ۱ l lYVine-sesguite--——-—--—--—--—-4 5 
l | l {Plains bristlegrass--—----—--| 5 
| d | ¡Sand dropseed- -—--—--—--| 5 
l l ۱ 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE C.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMBUNITIES--Continmued 


Am PE 


l 一 -一 一 
ا‎ lal Production 
i i | l 


Soil nase aná i 
دلو ور‎ Lange site name 7 | Characteristic vegetation | Compo- 
(Kind of year | Dry ۱ | sitio! 
v 
9 | ۱ ٦ٹ‎ | | Pct 

A, BSB, MsC---—- as EEN | 
"rie نوع‎ Loan ¡Favorable | 2,800 ¡Blue grasa--------—-——--------| 20 
¡Normal | 2,250 |Sideoats 2 9۵ —————| 20 
{Unfavorable | 1,800 |Plains bristiegrass- 一 一 | 10 
۱ l ۱ ¡Arizona Cottontop 一 ~ 一 ~ 一 ~ 一 一 | 10 
| ۱ l ¡Little bLluestems---—-7-77-----—--| 5 
| ۱ ۱ ¡Silver bluester————————( Š 
| I ۱ |Hooded windmiligrass———-——| 5 
١ | |Bufialograss---—------—----—-—| 5 
| |Vine-mesquite--— 一 一 一 一 一 = 一 ”| 5 
تہ‎ e Ed Loamg-- —— |Pavorable | 2,100 |Blue grama-—--—--——-——-----—---1| 35 
ک0"‎ | 1,600 |Buffalograss--—---—7--7-7---7--| 25 
¡Unfavorable | 1,200 |Vine-mesquite--——— o. | 10 
۱ | ۱ |Tobosa—— —— | 10 
۱ i | |Sideoats grama----—----------| 5 

PS8 ساےہ‎ crm mo = IERIE | ۱ 
چوس‎ tore Shallow وہ ہت وت‎ | 900 [Sideoats grama-—--—-----------| 30 
SC a ۱ 700 | Blue graBa ——À |] 10 
{Unfavorable | 400 jLittle bluestes- 一 一 一 一 一 | 10 
۱ | | ¡Buffalograss-—————==-=======-| 10 
| ۱ ۱ ¡Arizona cottontope-—-——-—-------| 5 
i l l {Hairy grasa —— | 5 
i ! | Black grama — 5 

Pua u — 0-2 ۱ i | 
e EE GE, AE 
۱ THEM | 1, 1BuffalogTass~~ 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 25 
| orable | 1,000 1Sidecats qrama-—--—----------—| 5 
| ۱ ۱ |Western wheatqrass------—-----| 5 
i ۱ | |Yine-sesquite--— —92| 5 
i l i ¡Silver bluestem---——-----—-----1 5 
| | tee 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 5 

T 

SEENEN نوج‎ Prairie NEUE Oben | 2,500 jLittle | 30 
i موہ‎ | 1,800 ¡Big bluestep---—--—--——-------| 15 
i avorable | 1,300 |Indianqrass------—-----------| 10 
i | i |Svitchgrass-—----————---------| 10 
| i ۱ ¡Tall dropseed--—--———-—-----—---| 10 
i ۱ i ¡Scribner panicun dl DE 
۱ ۱ |Sideoats grama-- —| 5 
i ۱ i |Prairie-clover-—--—--——--——-—-—14 5 
l | oe gayfeather حححسصصیه‎ | 5 

Ra 一 oe | Lake be تسه سل‎ nn nnn nnn | Favorable | 3,000 ¡Pennsylvania smartveed-— | 
Randall d i | 1,200 ¡Blue grasa mo oen 1s 
avorable | 500 ¡Common spikesedge-—-----——-—-—| 15 
| ۱ ۱ |Buffaloqrass--—----—-7-—-—--——-——--| 15 
۱ ۱ ۱ ¡Western vheatgrass- ہے‎ 10 
1 | ۱۳۵025 5 一 -—--i 5 
Rb-——————————---—--|Clay Flate ———————-- | Pavorable 2,000 ée EE 45 

Roscoe ۱ |Normal | 1,500 |Buffalograss----------- ! 
———-| 15 
۱ junfavorable | 500 ۱۸112۵13 sacaton-- =... | 15 
۱ ۱ ۱ |Yíne-aesquite--- ——-| 10 
۱ i ۱ [Blue grama -— ————| 5 
i ۱ l ¡White tridens- ————--|4 5 
i {Western wheatgrass-- -—1 5 
ات‎ Alluvial Land-------—--- |Pavorable 3,000 人 30 
Setz alluvial 0ت میں‎ | 2,280 ¡Sand bluestesn----—-——— oo»... | 15 
| 1,800 |Indiangrass----—--—-——--------| 15 
۱ ۱ ۱ ¡Little Lluestem--------—------,. 5 
۱ [ ۱ ¡Texas bluegrass- 一 一 -一 一 ~ 一 | 5 
۱ I ۱ |Beaked panicum-- 一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 = 一 | 5 
l ۱ ۱ |Püurpletop--—----2-—--—--—-—---——| 5 
۱ ۱ ۱ ¡Marimilian sunflower coo | 5 
۱ ۱ | IGoldenrod- 一 ~ 一 -——-—--|. 5 
| | | {Heath aster—--- ———] 5 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE C.— RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMONITIES-—Continued 
: | ۱ lh RER production | i 
Soil name anc; | kange site naae 15 ۱ | Caaracteristic vegetation | Conpo- 
Rap 5-1 ۱ ¡Kind of year | Dry | | sition 


|Sideoats granma-- — 5 
¡Sand dropseed--—---——--————-———-| 65 


l . \Lbsacre | | Pat 
1. ۱ ۱ 
UCA, ۱0 سس سے سس ورج‎ | Loan yA {Favorable | 2,200 |Blue grama-—----——----—-----| 30 
Ulysses ۱ ¡Normal | 1,700 |Sideoats grama cr | 25 
۱ ۱ | |Vine-zesquite-------———--------71 5 
۱ l | ۱ ۱ 
Voc eran oo | Sandy Loans” 一 一 一 一 一 ”~ 一 jFavorable i 3,200 |Sideoats grama---—--———-------| 20 
vona ۱ iNoraal | 2,400 |Blue grama —— ——— | 20 
l [Unfavorable | 1,600 ¡Little bluestea-- ---| 10 
l l ۱ ¡Plains bristlegrass-----—-----| 10 
l | ۱ ¡Arizona cottontop----—--—----—-| 5 
۱ ۱ ۱ lVine-sesquite-----——-—-----—--| 5 
J l | ¡Sand drcpseed--—--—-—-——--—---| 5 
۱ | | {Hooded vwindmillqrass------—7-—-4| 5 
| l | |Buf£falograss-----——- —i1 5 
| ۱ ١ ۱ { 
WCB, 8 دح مم سس سصحم‎ (Clay Loam-- — سسعه‎ 5 | Favorable | 2,000 ¡Blue grana 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 30 
Weymouth ۱ | Normal | 1,600 |Buffaloqrass-—-— 一 一 一 -一 | 15 
۱ {Unfavorable | 1,200 |Tobosa--—- ee rm | 15 
l i ۱ lVine-mesquite--—--——--——-—-—-——-—-| 10 
۱ ۱ | |53 060265 grama-— 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 5 
۱ ۱ i lArizona cottontop--—-----——--——| 5 
l | i | ۱ 
Wf: i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
We7aouthbh 一 一 一 {Clay Loam---——---—------ {Favorable | 2,000 |Blue grasa —— |] 30 
۱ ¡Normal { 1,600 ¡Bufíalograss-- — | 15 
١ ¡Unfavorable | 1,200 |Tobosa---- 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 15 
l ۱ ۱ |Vine-maesguite---—- -| 10 
۱ i i ۱51۵90215 graasa-- 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 = 一 | 5 
۱ | ۱ jArizona ۵ “<| 5 
۱ ۱ i l ۱ 
Vernon —----—-|Shallow Clay-——— |Favorable | 1,400 [Sideoats grama----—--——--——----| 30 
۱ |Norsal | 1,000 8 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ~ 一 | 15 
۱ jUnfavorable | 600 |Buffalograss---——-———-—-————-———--| 10 
۱ | ۱ ¡Vine-nesquite rra 5 
| | | ¡Hairy grama--—----—-----—------| 5 
۱ ۱ | ¡Silver bluesten- ————|1 5 
i ۱ ۱ ¡Arizona cottontop---—-——------| 5 
i ۱ | ¡Purple threeavn- -| 5 
| | ۱ ¡Rough tridens---—-—--———---——--| 5 
ا‎ ۱ ۱ ¡Blue grasa--—----—--—---——----4 5 
۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ 
wha, WhB, WhC----—--,Cl1ay Loa Ro — | ۶ ۷ 0۴2 1 ۵ | 2,660 |Sideoats grama ۱ 20 
Wichita ۱ | Normal | 2,000 (Vine-aesquite--—-—-—----------| 15 
| {Unfavorable | 1,460 ¡Buffalograss---- -一 一 ~ 一 | 5 
l i i ۱۸212028 cottontop----—-------—-| 10 
l ۱ ۱ |Western wheatgrass--- --,| 10 
| ! l ¡Blue grama--—--——-—-——-—--—--—--| 10 
l | | ITobosa--— تست‎ G 
| ۱ l |Texas needlegrass corno 5 
| ۱ i l ۱ 
908, HOC, WoD----—-- |Loamy Prairie-- mano | Favorable | 4,000 (Little bluestenm- —————---| 25 
Woodvard | | موجه‎ | 2,800 ¡Big bluestem-—-—--—--—-----——--| 20 
١ ¡Unfavorable | 2,000 |Switchgrasse----—--——--—----——--| 10 
| | l lIndiangrass----—--——-----------| 10 
۱ ١ ١ [Sideoats grama----—-------—--| 5 
i | ۱ |Blue grana -————------| 5 
| ۱ ۱ [Canada wildrye----—-—-——------4 5 
۱ I ۱ ¡Tall árcpseed-----——-------—--4 5 
| | i |Lespedeza-- — 5 
l ۱ ۱ {Dotted gayfeather “| 5 
i | ۱ l i 
DT ACB =| Clay Loam----7-7-——-—-— {Favorable | 2,300 ¡Blue gramza-—------——--——-----| 30 
«ita ۱ {Normal 1 1 6 [Buffalogqrasse---—————-———————---i 25 
l lUnfavorable | 1,260 j|VYine-sesquite---2-—-——-—-——-—-—--——| 10 
| ۱ 
۱ i 


* See sapping unit description for the composition and behavior of tbe mapping unit. 
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for the area; an unfavorable year is one in which growing 
conditions are well below average, generally because of low 
available soil moisture. 

Dry weight refers to the total air-dry herbage produced 
per &cre each year by the potential plant community. All herb- 
age, both that which is highly palatable and that which is 
unpalatable to livestock, is included. Some of the herbage 
also may be grazed extensively by wildlife and some of it not. 
Plant species that have special value for livestock forage 
are mentioned in the description of each soil mapping unit. 

Common names are listed for the grasses, forbs and shrubs 
that make up most of the potential plant community on each 
soil. Under the heading Composition in table C, the proportion 
of each species is presented as the percentage, in dry weight, 
of the total annual production of herbaceous and woody plants. 
The amount that can be used as forage depends on the kinds of 
grazing animals and on the season when the forage is grazed. 


All of the herbage produced is normally not used. 
Wildlife Habitat 


Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they 
affect the development of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend largely 


on the amount and distribution of food, cover and water. 
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If any one of these elements is missing, inadequate or in- 
accessible, wildlife will either be scarce or will not inhabit 
the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, by 
properly managing the existing plant cover and by fostering 
the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table F the soils in the survey area are rated accord- 
ing to their potential to support the main kinds of wildlife 
habitat in the area. This information can be used in-- 

l. Planning the use of parks, wildlife refuges, nature 
study areas and other developments for wildlife. 

2. Selecting soils that are suitable for creating, improv- 
ing or maintaining specific elements of wildlife habitat. 

3. Determining the intensity of management needed for each 
element of the habitat. 

4. Determining areas that are suitable for acquisition to 


manage for wildlife. 


Table F. -- Wildlife habitat potentials 


The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor or very 
poor. 4 rating of good means that the element of wildlife habi- 
tat or the kind of habitat is easily created, improved or main- 
tained. Few or no limitations affect management, and satisfactory 


results can be expected if the soil is used for the designated 
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TABLE F.--WILLLIFE HABITAT FOTENTIALS 


[See text for definitions or "good," "faiz," "poor," ard "very poor." Absence cf an entry indicates the soil 
vas not rated) 


0 d 9 
Soil name aná ¡Graia | {wild | ۱ | ۱ 1 | Cpen- | Wood- | | Range” 
nap syapol | and  jGrasses|herba-|Hard- |Conif-|Shrubs|Wetland|Shallov| land | ¡and |Wetiand| Lang 
(seed | and | ceous| wood | erousl ۱ 


plants | vater | vilá- ۱ wild- 1 vilà- ۱ vilá- 


trees 


l ۱ | ۱ | ۱ | 
| . | | i ۱ | ۱ 

ADA, àbB-—-—---—--|Gocd  |Good Fair | === | --- [Good |Poor {Very Gcod | -一 {Very |Fair. 
Abilene ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ [ { i | | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | | 
, BFD*, 0 : ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | | i i | ۱ 

Berthoud--—---—--|Poor  |Pair (Fair | --- | --- ¡Faír (Very | Very | Fair | orm ۴۲ I Pair. 
| d | ۱ i i | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ ۱ l ۱ i ۱ i l ۱ l ۱ | 

Mansker----———---—-|Poor  |Fair (Fair | مہ‎ | --- ¡Fair Very | very | Fair | w= ¡Very | Fair. 
| i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | Poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ l ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ | l | | ۱ 
BO*: ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ I ۱ ۱ ۱ t | l 

Berthoude--——--—--|Poor |Pair [Fair | === | --- ¡Fair ۶ | Very | Fair | ow ٦ {Fair. 
۱ ۱ | i ۱ ۱ | Poor. | poor. | | | poor. | 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | ١ 

010 دصحه ممم ماسم سخ‎ (Very ¡Very Poor | =~- | --- ¡Poor ¡Very ¡Very | Very | 777 [Very | Poor. 
| سی‎ poor. | ۱ i ۱ | poor. | poor. | poor. | | poor. | 
l i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ 

8 © 89 نحص‎ | Pair | Good {Good | == | --- ¡Good ٣٦7 Ivery | Good | ss [Very (Good. 
Bippus ۱ i J l ۱ ۱ | poor. | poor. | | | poor. | 
| ۱ | i ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ I ۱ ۱ 

BrA~ 一 -一 一 -一 1cood = | Good ¡Good | === | --- {Good ¡Very  |Very | Gcod | w= 7 |Good. 
Bippus ۱ 1 i i ۱ l | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
l ۱ ۱ | { | ۱ ۱ | ١ ۱ ۱ 

BrB, BaC--—-———--—-—-|Fair ¡Good [Good | حسم‎ | --- [Good ¡Very | very ۰8 | wo ¡Very | Good. 
Bippus ۱ l ۱ | ۱ i | poor. | poor. | i | poor. | 
۱ ۱ i i i ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 1 

Glass sesame swam | POOF  |Poor ۱۶۵5۲ | “== | --- ¡Poor |Very ¡Very | Pcor | ess ¡Very | Poor. 
Gravelly broken 1 ۱ ۱ | ! i | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
land ۱ i i ۱ ۱ l ۱ l ۱ l | ۱ 
۱ | i ۱ ۱ ۱ i i ۱ ۱ i ۱ 

Lk ———] Poor ۳272 ۱60060 | === | --- {Good 1 ¡Very ¡Paír | --- | Very | Good. 
Likes 1 I ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | poor. | poor. | 1 | poor. | 
۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 1 ۱ I ۱ ۱ 

(Very ¡Poor ¡Fair | === | --- {Good ۶ | very | Peor | --- (Very { Fair.‏ صحته صت ات ooo oo‏ ‌صه هه ور[ 
Loamy alluvial | poor. | l ۱ l ۱ i | poor. | ۱ | poor. |‏ 
land ۱ | | ۱ i l ۱ l ١ ۱ ۱ |‏ 
i i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ i | ۱ ۱ ۱‏ 

Lo- ———— | Fair ¡Good ¡Fair | --- | --- ¡Fair ¡Poor | Poor | Pair | === |Poor Fair. 
Lofton { i ۱ ۱ i i i ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ 
i ۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ i ۱ 
Rap, SkB, MKC, i ۱ l l ۱ ۱ i i ۱ | ۱ ۱ 

Fair (Fair [Fair | --- | --- |Pair 7 {Very | Fair | == [Very jFair.‏ | صسه سه سصی‌حسه سم زو 
Mansker l l l l | i | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. |‏ 
J i I ۱ ۱ i | ۱ ۱ l‏ | | 

Nsà, NSB, UsC====== ¡Pair {Good ¡Good | == | --- [Good ۶ ¡Very ١ Gcod | om 7ور‎ | Good. 
Miles ۱ ۱ l ۱ | i | poor. | Poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
| ۱ ۱ i ۱ l ۱ | ۱ ۱ | 

OcA, OCB, OcCc---—-|FPair ¡Fair |Fair | == | --- (Pair | Very | Very | Pair | == {Very (Faire 
Olton ۱ i ۱ ۱ I 1 | poor. | poor. | ۱ | Poor. | 
i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | 

Ps torso mom | Vary ۷2 [ (Poor | === | --- ¡Poor ۲ | Very | Very | zz {Very | Poor. 
Potter | poor. į poor. | i ۱ i | poor. | poor. | poor. | | poor. | 
i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 

Pua, PuB, PuB2-2-2—-|Pair ¡Pair jFaàir | == Joc ¡Fair ¡Very ¡Very | Fair | === ¡Very jPair. 
Pullaan i ۱ i ۱ | l | poor. | poor. | | | Poor. | 
۱ ۱ 1 ۱ ۱ ۱ l l ۱ l | I 

Qcs-—-—--————--—-|Poor =| Poor {Pair | == | 一 -~ ¡Poor | Very Very | Fair | os (¡Very | Poor. 
Quinlan ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | poor. | poor. | | | poor. | 
| | ۱ ۱ i i | Lo ۱ ۱ ۱ 1 

Ba co cs ممم مم‎ {Poor | POOL Fair | === | --- Poor ¡Poor | Fair | Fcor | sz ¡Poor | Poor. 
Randall ۱ l ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ | | 

i ۱ | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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۰ TABLE F.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--COntinued 


Soil nane 3 {Grain | ¡Wild | | ۱ l l | Cpen- | Wood- | | Bange- 
map syabol | and ¡Grassesjherba-jHard- |Conif-|iShrubs|Wetiand|Shallov| land | land ¡Wetland/ land 
۱5۵66 | aad | ceous| wood | erous| | plaats | water | wilá- | wild- | wild- | vild- 
t nt : i ife 1 i fe. 
۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ i | | | 0 ۱ ۱ 
١ ۱ i l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ i ۱ 
Bb--—--—-—-—---—-|Fair ¡Pair {Fair | “== | ses Fair ¡Poor | Poor | Fair | ess {Poor ۱۶3. 
Boscoe ۱ l | ۱ ۱ i ۱ i | i t ۱ 
| ۱ l | l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
Bo*, RS*. ۱ ۱ i ۱ | ۱ l l | ۱ i [ 
Rough broken land | فا‎ c d c7 d c7 | c7 | c7 | oco | sem "Esseg ۱ ere | لسع‎ | --- 
l ۱ | I l | ۱ l l ۱ ۱ | 
Sà ٭‎ -———————----- | 200۲ ۳2 Fair | === | --- (Pair ¡Very {Very {Fair | wer (Very Fair. 
Sandy alluvial ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 1 ۱ | poor. | poor. | ۱ | Poor. | 
land ۱ i l ۱ | ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ | ۱ ١ | i ۱ 
UCA, UcB-———-——---——|Pair  |Pair jPair | === | --- [Fair ¡Very {Very | Fair | wor ۴ {Fair. 
Ulysses ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ i ۱ l { i ۱ ۱ | | | ۱ 
۲ مسد نحن‎ =- ===- | Pair |03 iGood | === | --- Good |Very ¡Very iGccd | 77 {Very | Good. 
Vona ۱ ۱ | ۱ | ۱ | poor. | poor. | i | poor. | 
۱ l | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ i 
WCB, سس حسهعع0‎ | Pair ¡Good (Fair | --- | --- (Pair ¡Poor | Very | Fair | cm {Very | Fair. 
Weysouth i | i i i i i | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ ۱ i I i ۱ ۱ ۱ l | l ۱ 
ufe: ۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ l ۱ | I ۱ l 
Weyaouth---——--—-—- | 200۲ ¡Pair [Pair | === | ہمہ‎ ¡Pair Very | Very | Fair | 7 (Very | Fair. 
l | l i | ۱ | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ l ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ 
Vernon ممصم سسه‎ (Very [Very {Poor | == | = (Very |Very | Very | Very | --- |Very | very 
| poor.| poor. | i ۱ | poor.i( poor. | poor. | roor. | | poor. | poor. 
l | ۱ i ۱ ۱ | | ۱ i ۱ ۱ 
Wha, WbB-——--—-—-—— | ومن‎ |Good Pair | ~~~ |---- [Fair [Very ¡Very | 8 | -~ 一 ¡Very | Fair. 
Wichita ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ i | poor. | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 
۱ i ۱ 1 i ۱ ۱ | ۱ J ۱ | 
Wh oo ono mo... | Pair (Good {Fair | حسم‎ | cece ۱ ۳۵4۶ ۵ ¡Very | Fair | w= (Very | Fair. 
wichita ۱ ۱ i i I at { poor. | poor. | | | poor. ١ 
۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ | { i 
Rob, HOC, مس سنن ةع‎ | Pair ¡Good {Good | === | == {Pair ¡Poor ¡Very jGecd | -~ (Very | Fair. 
Woodvard ۱ i i i | ۱ l | poor. | ! | poor. | 
i | i i l ۱ ۱ i i 1 ۱ ۱ 
ZcA, 8 — | Pair ¡Pair {Pair | =~ | --- [fair ¡Very | Very (Fair | == ¡Very | Fair. 
Zita i ۱ 1 l i | | poor. | ۱ | poor. | 


| poor. 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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purpose. 4 rating of fair means that the element of wildlife 
habitat or kind of habitat can be created, improved or maintained 
in most places. Moderate intensity of management and fairly fre- 
quent attention are required for satisfactory results. A rating 
of poor means that limitations are severe for the designated ele- 
ment or kind of wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, im- 
proved or maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and requires intensive effort. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of wild- 
life are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even impossible 

to ereate, improve or maintain on soils having such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used by 
wildlife. Examples are corn, sorghum, wheat, oats, barley, mil- 
let, cowpeas, soybeans and sunflowers. The major soil properties 
that affect the growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the 
root SS texture of the surface layer, available water capacity, 
wetness, slope, surface stoniness and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses and 
herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food and cover. 
Examples are lovegrass, switchgrass, bromegrass, orchardgrass 


and clover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
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grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture of 
the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, flood hazard and slope. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally established 
herbaceous grasses and forbs, including weeds, that provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Examples are bluestem, Indian- 
grass, goldenrod, beggarweed, pokeweed, partridgepea, fescue 
and grama. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
these plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the sur- 
face layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface stoni- 
ness and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture 
are also considerations. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruits, buds, 
twigs, bark or foliage used by wildlife or that provide cover 
and shade for some species of wildlife. Examples are hack- 
berry, spiny hackberry, Texas colubrina, wild plum, black 
brush, honey locust, elm, oak, kidneywood and cactus. Major 
soil properties that affect the growth of shrubs are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, salinity and moisture. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herbaceous 
plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive of submerged 
or floating aquatics. They produce food or cover for wildlife 
that use wetland as habitat. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, rushes, sedges, reeds, wildrice, salt- 


grass, cordgrass and cattail. Major soil properties affecting 
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wetland plants are texture of the surface layer, wetness, 
reaction, salinity, slope and surface stoniness. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of surface water that have 
an average depth of less than 5 feet and are useful to wildlife. 
They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be created by dams 
or levees or by water-control devices in marshes or streams. 
Examples are waterfowl feeding areas, wildlife watering develop- 
ments and other wildlife ponds. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope and permeability. The availability of a dependable 
water supply is important if water areas are to be developed. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of croplands, pastures, meadows 
and areas that are overgrown with grasses, herbs, shrubs and vines. 
These areas produce grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes and 
wild herbaceous plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these 
areas include bobwhite quail, pheasant, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
killdeer, and cottontail rabbit. 

Wetland habitat consists of water-tolerant plants in open, 
marshy or swampy shallow water areas. Examples of wildlife attract- 
ed to this habitat are ducks, geese, herons, shore birds, rails, and 
kingfishers. 

Rangeland habitat consists of wild herbaceous plants and 


shrubs on range. Examples of wildlife attracted to this habitat 
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are mule deer, jackrabbit, antelope, scaled quail, meadowlark and 
lark bunting. The Barbary sheep, an exotic from Africa, inhabits 


the Palo Duro Canyon in huntable numbers. 
Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table G according to 
limitations that affect their suitability for camp areas, picnic 
areas, playgrounds and paths and trails. The ratings are based on 
Such restrictive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope and texture 
of the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but important 
in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility of the area, size 
and shape of the area and its scenic quality, the ability of the soil 
to support vegetation, access to water, potential water impoundment sites 
available and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of the soil 
to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to flooding are limited, 
in varying degree, for recreational use by the duration of flooding and 
the season when it occurs. Onsite assessment of height, duration and 


۱ 


frequency of flooding is essentíal in planning recreation facilities. 


۱ 


Table G. -- Recreational development 


In table G the limitations of soils are rated as slight, 
moderate or severe. Slight means that the soil properties are 
generally favorable and that the limitations are minor and 
easily overcome. Moderate means that the limitations can be 


overcome or alleviated by planning, design or special 
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TABLE G.-—-BECEREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


ice definitions of "slignt," "soderate," and "severe."  ànsence of an entry Beans soil was not 


Soil name and | Camp areas ۱ Picnic areas | Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
nap syabol ۱ ۱ 


۱ ۱ 
| ۱ 
ien, ہن 777777 و‎ | 4oderate: 10 ۹٠۰ | Moderate: 
Abilene | percs slowly. | too clayey. | percs slowly, | too clayey. 
۱ | too clayey. ۱ 
۱ | l 
BIS —77—- Moderate: | Moderate: | Moderate: | Soderate: 
Abilene | percs siowly. | too clayey. | percs slowly, | too clayey. 
i i | slope. ۱ 
BFD*, BMD*: l i ! l 
Berthoud---———---—----|Slight ————— | Slight-- nooo | Moderate: iSlight. 
i ۱ | slope. i 
5 | ۱ ۱ 
Bansker--———————--—- | 5 Light= ——- (Slight ooo» | Moderate: ISliqht. 
۱ l | slope. ۱ 
| | | ۱ 
BO*: ۱ ۱ | | 
Berthoud-— 一 ~ 一 ~ | 8 08 62 0 و‎ ¡Moderate: | Severe: ۱51: ۰ 
| Slope. | slope. | slope. | 
i ۱ ۱ ۱ 
Potter--———-—-—---—--—- |Boderate: | 5oderate: i Severe: | 512 ۰ 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | 
| i i ۱ 
جن بت‎ ”一 一 -一 一 全 全 1Slizht------- ----------- | Siigat------------------. |Slight- ———-- |Slignt. 
Bippus ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ : ۱ ۱ | 
۱ | l ۱ 
BrA--- roo” | Moderate: ۱ | Moderate: | Moderate: 
Bippus | Too clayey. | too clayey. | too clayey. j too clayey. 
۱ ۱ | l 
۱ | l ۱ 
BrB, مسح 0 و و‎ owe صسه صسس-ےے‎ | Moderate: ۱ | 40derate: jModerate: 
Bippus | too clayey. | too clayey. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
l ۱ l ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ 
صهه 9 ی‎ — ——— |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 1 Moderate: 
Gravelly broken land | slope. | slope. | saali stones. | saall stones. 
۱ J ۱ ۱ 
Lk —— کک‎ — —— mn | HOQ erate: ¡Boderate: | 5oderate: | 40d erate: 
Likes | too sandy. | toc sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
La ۷ کہ‎ swam «am | 5 و‎ ۰: [۱ : ۱ Severe; | «oderate: 
Loamy alluvial land | floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
i ۱ ۱ | 
Lo some awe oo —— | 5 © 7 2چ‎ | Moderate: | Severe: | 10 26 ۃ۰٤۰٭‎ 
Lofton | percs slowly. | too clayey, { percs slowly. | too clayey. 
l | wetness. ۱ ۱ 
l ۱ ۱ i 
BaB, MkB, MkC, MkC2---|Slight 一 一 一 一 |Slight-——--——-—----——--— | 00 6 ۲ 86 © 2 | Slight. 
Mansker ۱ ۱ | slope. ۱ 
۱ | | 
Miles | | i ۱ 
۱ ۱ | 
HSB, MsC--——----—----|Slight-- ~~“ {Slight == | 8008 : I Sliqht. 
Biles ۱ ۱ slope. | 
۱ ۱ 
OCA, OCB, OcCc---—--—-- | 0092 ۰ | 4oderate: | Soderate: | Hoderate: 
Olton | percs slovly. | too clayey. { percs slowly. | too clayey. 
| ۱ ۱ po 
Pse- ———— = (Moderate: ¡Moderate: | Severe: i Slight. 
Potter | slope. | slope. | slope. 


See footnote at end of tabie. 
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۳ TABLE G.--BRÉCREATICNAL DEVELCEBMENT--Continued 


NES i | " 
Soil nage and ۱ Carp areas ۱ Picnic areas ۱ Playqrounds i Paths and trails 
pap symbol ۱ ۱ | l 


i | : | Y 


Bok, PuB, PuB2--—----— (Moderate: iModerate: 
Pullaan | percs slouly, | too clayey. 
| too clayey. ۱ 
۱ ۱ 
QC Peewee —— ۱۱۹628۹۰: ¡Boderate: 
Quinlan | slope. | slope. 
| ۱ 
Ba —á— ج 6 ۲ © 5 | — سس‎ © 7 | Severe: 
Bandall | vetness, | wetness, 
| too clayey. | too clayey. 
l ۱ 
Bbe-——————————--|Severe: jSevere: 
Roscoe | floods, | floods, 


| too clayey, too clayey. 


percs slowly. 


Bo*, Bs*. 


l 
| 
l 
Rough broken land ۱ 


۱ 
| 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
i | 
۱ 
Sandy alluvial land | floods. | floods. 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
۱ 


Sa 本 一 一 一 一 —— (Severe: Severe: 

۱ 
UC سے غ‎ — — — A | 800 21 © Moderate: 
Ulysses | too clayey. too clayey. 


UCcB-—-—--————--—-—---|H8oderate: Boderate: 
Ulysses | too clayey. too clayey. 
۱ 
۱ 
VOCs ans sn aan |S] j plasmas EI tome wna 
Yona | | 
۱ l 
WCB, ج © 21 6۲ 600 | حسام سس ده ساسم سصد ی ی تا‎ ۱ ©2227 
Weymouth | too clayey. too clayey. 
l 
! 
Wf*: ۱ 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
Be78oOUQUth 一 一 ~ 一 一 一 一 ”| 006۲269 2 ۱ 
| too clayey. ۱ 

! ! 
l 

۱ 

i 

۱ 

i 

| 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe:‏ | صه ه سسب 
too clayey,‏ | 
percs slowly.‏ | 
۱ 


Vernon 


WhA, WhB, WhC-—--———-——— | 00 ©1 2 © > Slight 
Wichita | percs slowly. 
۱ 
Woodward ۱ ۱ 
| ۱ 
woodward ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ 
ICA, ZCB--————-------- Moderate: ۱1 


Zita | too clayey. | too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


۱ 
| Soderate: 

{ percs slowly, 
| too clayey. 

۱ 


| Severe: Sliqht. 

| depth to rock. 

| 

| Severe: Severe: 

| vetness, vetness, 


| too clayey. 
l 
| Severe: 

| floods, 

| too clayey, 

| percs slowly. 


too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: Severe: 
floods. floods. 

| Moderate: Moderate: 

| too clayey. too clayey. 

l 

| Moderates: Moderate: 

| slope, too clayey. 

۱ D 

¡Yoderate: Slight. 

| slope. 

[ 

| Soderate: Moderate: 

| too clayey, too clayey. 

| slope. 

i 

i 

i Severe: Moderate: 

| slope. too clayey. 

۱ 

|Severe: | Severe: 


| too clayey, 
| percs slowly. 
| 


too clayey. 


| 5oderate: Slight. 

| percs slowly. 

i 

jBoderate: Slight. 

| slope. 

i 

| Severe: 51 ۰ 

| slope. 

i 

¡Moderate: Moderate: 


| 
| 
۱ 
t 
l 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
| 
i 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
l 
l 
۱ 
I 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
( 
| 
t 
i 
| too clayey. i 
| 
| 
1 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
i 
۱ 
i 
1 
i 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
i 
۱ 
أ‎ 
l 
! 
j 
۱ 
i 
۱ 


| too clayey. too clayey. 


* See mapping unit description for the coaposition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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maintenance. Severe means that soil properties are unfavor- 
able and that limitations can be offset only by costly soil 
reclamation, special design, intensive maintenance, limited 
use or by a combination of these measures. 

The information in table G can be supplemented by addi- 
tional information in other parts of this survey. Especially 
helpful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
given in table L and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table M. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping and 
leveling tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads and inten- 
Sively used areas and installing sanitary facilities and utili- 
ty lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some vehicular traffic. The best soils for this use have mild 
slopes and are not wet nor subject to flooding during the 
period of use. The surface has few or no stones or boulders, 
absorbs rainfall readily but remains firm and is not dusty 
when dry. Strong slopes and stones or boulders can greatly 
increase the cost of constructing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking areas. 
The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when wet, are 
not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding during the 
period of use and do not have slopes or stones or boulders 
that will increase the cost of shaping sites or of building 


access roads and parking areas. 


el 


Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and not wet 
nor subject to flooding during the season of use. The surface 
is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains and is not 
dusty when dry. If shaping is required to obtain a uniform 
grade, the depth of the soil over rock should be sufficient to 
allow necessary grading. 

The design and layout of paths and trails for walking, 
horseback riding and bicycling should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry 
and are not subject to flooding more than once during the period 
of use. They should have moderate slopes and have few or no 


stones or boulders on the surface. 
Engineering Properties 


Table H gives estimates of engineering properties and classi 
fications for the major horizons of each soil in the survey area. 
These estimates are presented as ranges in' values most likely to 


exist in areas where the soil is mapped. 


Table H. -- Engineering properties and classification ` 


Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons of 
contrasting properties. Information is presented for each of 


these contrasting horizons. Depth to the upper and lower 


TABLE H.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND 61۵551۴ 16۸ ٥٤۶ 


(The symool > means less than; 


۰ٗ 


> 26525 greater than. 


۱ l ۱ ۲۳۳ EGET TEN Percentage passing | 
Soil name and = |Depth| USDA texture sents de | 
مده‎ syabol i ۱ | Unified l AASHTO | > 3 | ۱ i ۱ | limit 
incnes D 1 E" Q0 
| 38 |! ۱ | | Est- | i ۱ i | Fer 
0132 7 l | ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ | ۱ | 
SEN 一 一 ”| 0-8 ¡Clay loam------|CL (Ass, A-6| 0 ۱95-100 ۱95-160۱ 90۳100 ۱60-96 | 25-35 
Abilene | 8-u2|Clay loaa, silty¡CL, CH | 7 | 0 ۱95-100 ۱95-1006 90100 75195 | 4-58 
| Séi loan, l ۱ l ۱ | | l i 
, clay. i | | ۱ | | ۱ l 
1+ 765|Clay loan, clay,|CL ja-6, A-71 0 190-100188-160/80-98 160-95 | 35-50 
j | silty clay i l r i ۱ { | | 
| | loan. ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ i ١ ۱ ۱ 
BFD*: | 1 | | | | | | ۱ | 
اک‎ TS 0-72|fine sandy loam ¡CL-BL, | ۵-۱ م‎ | 0-5 90-100190-95 ۱80۰95 430-65 | 18-25 
! | 55-56. | 4حمح-ة‎ | ۱ ۱ ۱ { ۱ 
l ۱ i S4, BL | i ۱ l l i | 
i 1 ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | 
EE 0-7 |Fine sandy Loan |SM, SC, JA=2-4, | 0 ۱90*۰100 ۱6851016170۳98 ۱3050 | 15-25 
i | 58-6 | à-4 ۱ i ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
| 7-15|Sandy clay loam,|CL, SC,  |A-4, A-6| 0-2 ۱86100۱80100 80۲100۱۷080 | 22-0 
l لس‎ loaa, | CL-ML, | ۱ i ۱ ۱ t | 
oan. | 58-56 ۱ | 1 ۱ i l ١ 
|15-60|Clay Loan, sandy|CL, SC, |d-4, A-6| 0-2 ۱85100۱0-100 ۱65-100 ۱35-60 | 22-40 
i A! SERT loaa, | CL-SL, | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
مھ وہ‎ | 58-56 | l ۱ 1 l | | 
l i | l j i l i ۱ ۱ 
BMD*; ١ ۱ ۱ | ۱ | ۱ i ۱ i 
berthoud---——-——-| 0-108 -———---|SC, CL, |A=4, A=6| 0-3 85100 | 851066۱7595 136-70 | 20-35 
۱ | | SM-SC, | | | ۱ 1 | | 
۱ ۱ | 11 i | ۱ | | | ۱ 
110-72 į Loam, clay loam,iSC, CL,  jà-4, A-6{ 0 (85-100;185-1004175-95 ¡40-75 | 20-35 
| l 7 clay | پوت‎ ۱ ۱ | ۱ l 1° ۱ 
oaa. | CL-8 ۱ i i i i ۱ ۱ 
| ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ i i ۱ ۱ 
Mansker--—-—- | 0-7 jLoas -————|CL, }a-4, A-6| 0 ۱90*۰100 | -کھ‎ 106170-98 136-75 | 20-35 
l i | CL-BL, | ۱ l i i | I 
| ۱ | sc, i ۱ ۱ ١ i ۱ ۱ 
i i | sn-sc | | i i ۱ | ۱ 
| 7-15|Sandy clay Loan, م6‎ SC, |A-4, A-6| 0-2 .185-1004180-1004/80-1004(40-80 | 22-40 
۱ لت‎ loan, | SE ۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
| loan. i = | ۱ i ۱ ۱ i 
۱15-6011487 loam, sandyiCL, SC, |A~4, A-6| 0-2 ۱85-100۱ 80-100 ۱ 652100 ۱3580 | 22-40 
i ۱ نہ‎ loan, ۱ SC ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ 
i | loaa. | Si- i i ۱ ۱ l i i 
l l 1 i i l ۱ i | i 
BO*: l ۱ | i i i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
Berthoud 一 一 一 ”| 0-72|Pine sandy Loan ۱61 ی م بلکا‎ | 0-5 190-100190-98 ۱80795 4130-65 | 18-25 
i ۱ | و5۳56‎ | award | l i i ۱ ۱ 
۱ l | SM, BL | i i ۱ l i ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ i | | ۱ ۱ ۱ 
Eotter--—------—— | 0-8 |Loan- —----|CL, CL-MLjA-4, à-6(| 0-5 (70-95 4170-95 460-85 151-76 | 20-40 
| 8-20jVariable---—-----|GC, SC, |A=2=4, | 5-50 430-80 425-75 120-60 |13-56 | 20-40 
۱ ۱ | GM-GC, | A-4, I l ۱ ۱ ١ ١ 
i l | 58-56 | à-6, l ۱ i ۱ | i 
۱ | ۱ | 3-2-6 | | l | ۱ ۱ 
i ۱ i i ۱ i | i | ۱ 
BpB------——--——---—-| 0-12|Fine sandy loam |CL-BL, Jà-2-4, | 0 | 100 195100180۳198 ¡30-60 | 18-25 
Bippus i ۱ | CL, SC, | باق‎ | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ { 
۱ | 58-56 | ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱12-76۱16227 loaa, Loan, SC, CL, |a~4&, à-6j 0 | 100 ۱95*۰100 8598 ۱36۳۰75 | 22-40 
i | sandy clay | 86 ۱ | i | ۱ | ۱ 
WE uon i ۱ i i ا‎ M 
۱ ۱ 
BEA, BIB, BaC------| 0۰12۱ 612۲ loas- ==iCL, SC, (Arche à-6| 0 | 100 ۱95-100185-986 436-80 | 22-0 
Bippus ۱ | | SR SC ۱ { l ۱ ۱ | 
۱12-78 ۱ 0227 loam, Loan, LSC, CL, j¡A-4, A-6| 0 | 100 1951060185196 136-75 | 22-40 
۱ | sandy clay | 55-56 ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
| | loan. l ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ 1 ۱ 
۱ ۱ | ۱ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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-— 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 王 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 س‎ 
سے ہے‎ — — 一 -一 


Absence of au entry means data vere not estimated) 


Plas- 
ticity 


2-7 


7-20 
7-20 


TABLE h.--ENGINZEBING 2808885155 AND CLASSIFICATIONS—Continued 


5 بے‎ 
Sol. name and 


۱۵6 اهعم‎ USDA texture | 

Bap 1 ۱ | | Unified | AASHTO | 
| in | l ۱ | 
۱ | l l ۱ 
Gre9-—--——-—--—--—-| 0-9 (Gravelly sandy ISM, GM, |Ar1, ۸2 | 
Gravelly troken l | loan. | GB-GC, | 1 
Lang ۱ l | GC I 1 
| 9-20|Very gravelly ISM, GM, —JA-1 ۱ 
l | loam, very | GM-=GC, | ۱ 
1 | gravelly sandy | GC | ۱ 
۱ | ۰ ۱ | | 
120-60/Very gravelly IGB, SM, ۸1 ۱ 
۱ | sandy Loan, | Gc, i { 
۱ | very gravelly | GM-GC { l 
i | ioan, gravelly | ۱ ۱ 
١ | sandy loan. ۱ | ۱ 
۱ ۱ | i ۱ 
LK= 一 一 一 一 一 一 ~ 一 一 -| 0*50 | 1087 fine sand |], | ۸ 2-4 ۱ 
Likes { l | 5 5 ٩ و‎ ۱ i 
l ۱ | SSC ۱ l 
١ | ۱ ۱ i 
La ٭‎ oo mms | 0-6 0 | Very fine sandy |ML, CL,  |A-4, AÀ-6| 
Loaay alluvial ۱ | Loan, | CL-ML l l 
land I ۱ i ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l 
۱۷ | 0-9 [Silty clay loam ¡CL 18-6 , ۸-۰۱ 
Lofton | 9-52/6137. silty ciaylCL ۱8۸۰6, Ae | 
۱52*60 ۱ ۶27 silty ICL ۱۸-6 , 7 | 
۱ | clay, silty ۱ ۱ ۱ 
| | ciay loans. i l i 
۱ ۱ | ۱ | 
Ra 8 سحه‎ nooo |) 0-7 | Fine sandy loam |SM, SC, jar-2—-4, | 
۱5 5 l ۱ | 5282-56 | Ae A l 
| 7-15|Sandy clay loam,iCL, SC, |à-4, وق‎ | 
1 | clay loan, | CL-BL, | i 
۱ | loan. | 58-56 l l 
۱ 15-60۱ 62۵7 loaa, sandy|CL, SC, |à-4, à-6| 
1 | clay loan, | CL-ML, | I 
i | loas. | 55-56 ١ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l 
EXB, MkC, RECH zzzsszsl 0-7 |Loam--—--—————--—-i|CL, là-4, à-6| 
Mansker ۱ | | CL-ML, | ۱ 
i i | sc, ۱ ۱ 
[ l | 58-56 i l 
| 7-15|Loam, clay loaa ICL, SC ja-4, A-61 
115-60|Ciay loam, sandyiCL, SC (amu, A-61 
| | clay loan. l ۱ 1 

l ۱ ۱ ۱ 
MSA, ASB, MsC---—-—| 0-8 | Fine sandy loam ISB, là-2-4, | 
miles 1 ۱ | Sa-sc, | با‎ ۱ 
1 | | CL-BML, | ۱ 
۱ | | BL | ۱ 
| 8-96۱ Sandy clay Loan, ول‎ SC, ¡A-4, ۱ 
i | clay loan. | SM-=SC, | A~6, i 
۱ | | CL-8L | Ae Ze D, | 
۱ l 1 | à-2-6 | 
۱ ۱ ! ۱ | 
OCA, OCB, OcC====w==/¡ 0-8 ¡Clay loan--——---|CL | باه‎ , A-6] 
Olton | 8-46 {Clay Loan, silty/CL ۸6ا‎ ۱ 
1 | clay loan, ۱ | 477-6 | 
۱ | clay. l ۱ | 
| 46-72 | Clay Loan, sandy|CL ۱۷ à-6| 
l ۱ clay loaa, ۱ i ۱ 
| | loan. | ۱ ۱ 
| | l ١ 
Pss~ 一 一 一 -一 一 一 -| 0-8 (Gravelly 10۵ 8 | وی‎ CL-MLjA-4, ۸-6 | 
Potter | 9-20| Yariable-- -|[GC, SC, JA=2-4, | 
۱ ۱ | GM-GC, | A-4, ۱ 
۱ ۱ | 58-56 | ۸-۶ l 
l ۱ l | à-2-6 | 
۱ | ۱ 


See footnote at end of table. 


| ”1229| ہچ ےچس ۱ | 


|2ents ۱ Sie 8 E eet | Plas- 
< 3 limit | ticity 
4 10 D 
Est. ! | ۱ i | Pei l 
1 ۱ | | ۱ 
0-5 140-65 |35-66 125-50 (10-26 | 25-42 l 5-6 
| | i l j 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | 
0-5 128-60 |20-50 ¡15-45 | 8-25 | 25-40 | 5-1 
i ۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ | ۱ i ۱ { 
0-5 130-60 ۱3060 115-45 | 5-15 | <32 | NP-14 
| ۱ | ۱ | ۱ 
l ۱ ۱ | | ۱ 
۱ ۱ l ۱ | | 
i ۱ ۱ ۱ I ۱ 
l ۱ ۱ ١ | ۱ 
0-2 ۱90۳۰100۱90139 ۶6 475-95 (10-30 | >25 | NP-6 
۱ | ۱ l { l 
۱ i ۱ { | ۱ 
۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ 
0 i 100 ۱98۴100۱907100 51٤۔85‎ | <30 | NP-12 
i ۱ ۱ { ۱ ۱ 
| | l ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ | | | 
H | 100 | 100 1982100170۳790 | 35-45 | 15-25 
0 | 100 | 100 1۱95100۱7090 | 38-50 | 20-30 
0 | 100 1951100 ۱90-100 | ۱إ 80 من‎ 30-45 | 15-25 
۱ l l l ۱ ۱ 
l ۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ j i ۱ i t 
0 90-100 ۱65-100۱70۳9 6 130-50 | 15-25 | 3-10 
۱ ۱ | l ۱ 
0-2 ۰ 85-160 ۱80*1001 50۳100 ۱ ۱۷0*۰80 | 22-40 | 7-20 
۱ | ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
۱ | ۱ | | ۱ 
0-2 ۱85-1001 80*160 | 65-1001 35 80 | 22-40 | 7-20 
l ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ l i i ۱ ۱ 
۱ 1 ۱ l ۱ | 
0 195-100/95-100/80-98 ¡40-75 | 20-37 | 5-0 
l ۱ i ۱ ! ۱ 
| l | l ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ i ۱ i 
0 ]90* 100190۳2 100۱ 85-98 ¡40-80 | 22-40 | 7-22 
0 198-100 ۱95-100 | 8 5 100 145-85 | 22-40 | 7-22 
| 1 | | ۱ ۱ 
۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
0 195-100/90-100/80-98 25-55 | 18-25 | 2-7 
۱ ۱ I ۱ | | 
۱ | ۱ | | | 
۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
0 ۱95100 ۱90*100 90۳9 و‎ | 30-72 | 20-40 | ۷2 
| i ۱ l | i 
| ۱ ۱ i l ۱ 
۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ l 
۱ l | ۱ | ۱ 
0 | 100 95۰106۱ 85۲100 ۱55۲80 | 25-35 | 8-18 
0 ۱95*100 ۱90*100 190-100 ۱60-95 | 35-50 | 18-32 
| ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
۱ ۱ i | | ۱ 
0 ۱۵-1001 85-100 ۱ 8 0۳100 ۱ 60-85 | 20-40 | 8-25 
۱ | ۱ 1 l ۱ 
١ 1 ۱ ۱ ۱ 
l ۱ ۱ 1 | 
0-5 170-95 170-95 160-85 |51-70 | 20-40 | 5-0 
5-50 (30-80 ۱25-7 | 20-40 | 5-20 
i ۱ 
{ | 
I ۱ 
| i 
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[ 
| 
| 
120-60 (13-50 
| 
۱ 
| 
| 


TABLE H. ERGCHEERIRG PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATICNS--Continued 


{ ۱ 
Soil name and jDepth| USDA texture | 
map syabol | 1 l 


| in | | 
۱ ۱ ۱ 
Pua, PuB, Pub2—-—-,| 0-7 |Silty clay loaa ¡CL 
Pullman ۱ ۱ i 
| 7-50/Clay, silty clay¡CL, CH 
150-84 | Clay loam, clay,(CL 


۱ + | silty clay. ۱ 
I 


l ۱ 
Ges ——----| 0-1۷۱ Very fine sandy ISH, ML, 
Quinlan l | loan. | CL 
| ۱۷-۵26۱ Weathered ۱ cem 
! | bedrock. ۱ 
i ۱ 
Randall { ۱ i 
i ۱ ۱ 
Roscoe [45-68 | Clay —M CL, CH 
۱ ۱ ۱ 
Rož, Bes, “== (Too variable to classify. 


Rough broken land ۱ ۱ 


125-50| weathered 
{ | bedrock. ۱ 


Woodward 


Unified 


i AASHTO 


۱ 
1 
۱ 
1 
| 
I 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
۱ ۱ 
l 
l 
| 
۱ 
i 
| 
! 
l 
| 
۱ 


۱ 
-10|Loany fine sand ¡SM, S&SPjA-2, ۸-3۱ 


Sas — 0 
Sandy alluvial 10-60 |Fine sand, چو جو‎ 585-5711-233) 
Land | fine sand. ۱ ۱ 
i ۱ i i 
062 , ÜcB-—------——-| 0-8 ¡Clay loam--—----|CL ja-6, 4 | 
Ulysses | 8-304Clay loaa, sandy¡CL ja-6, i 
۱ | clay loan. ۱ | a-7-6 | 
۱30-561328۲ loaa, sandy|CL | 2*6 , | 
۱ | clay loan. ۱ | ۵-7-6 | 
1 i | ۱ | 
YoC----——————-——-—-| 0-9 | Fine sandy Loan ۱55 5256 | ۳2-4 ۱ 
vona | 9-53 ۱ Pine sandy loam |55, SM-SCjÀ-2-4 l 
153-68| Fine sandy Loan, 1 SR, là-2-4, | 
۱ | sandy clay | SM=SC, | à-4 | 
i | loaa. | SC ۱ i 
۱ l ۱ i ۱ 
WCB, WcC-————--—--| 0-9 [Clay loas- -|CL ۱ 5*6 ء‎ 1 
deymouth | ۱ | | ۸27-6 | 
| 9-29/Clay loaa, ت58‎ 4716 lA-6, i 
i | clay loaa, i | Ae 76 | 
! loan. ۱ i 
| 29-52 1 0 l 一 一 一 | -~= l 
۱ | bedrock. 1 ۱ i 
i ۱ l | ۱ 
Wf*: l ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
Weynouth-—-———---——7| 0-9 ¡Clay loam- | CL lA-6, | 
۱ l ۱ | à-7-6 | 
| 9-2919 Loan, sandy|CL | ۸-6 م‎ ۱ 
۱ | clay loan, | | A-7756 | 
1 | loan. l ۱ I 
129-52| Weathered ۱ — “=< ۱ 
۱ | bedrock. l i ۱ 
i ۱ ۱ 
Vernon-—-——--—---—-| 0-7 |Clay----------|CL, CH ja-7-6, | 
| ۱ ۱ | 2-6 l 
| 7-30] Shaly clay, clayiCL, CB ۱۵7-6 | 
۱ i ۱ | 2-6 i 
l ۱ | | ۱ 
Wha, ,قط8‎ WhüC--——--| 0-7 ¡Loan ¡CL ۱۸-6, ۸-۱ 
Wachita | 7-48¡Clay loaa, clay ICL ۱۸*6 , l 
۱ | ۱ | ۸7-6 | 
۱۱۷8-7۷۱ 61۵7 loas, clay ICL ۱۸-6 , l 
۱ ۱ | | A77-6, | 
l ۱ | | ۸-4 ۱ 
l ۱ ۱ | | 
WoB, WoC, 8 مسح سرون‎ | 0-25[|Loar=--=-eo------/4L, CL ھا‎ i 
i 
i 


l [ l 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| ةقلع‎  ےےمكےديس‎ i 
۱۱5 
{> 3 


ooo 


percencage passing 


| 
| 95011 00 | 70-90 
l 
100 | 100 195-100,85-98 
95-100 | 90-100 | 80-106 | 75-95 
l i | 


- 
o 
o 


100 


| | ۱ 
| 95-100۱ 90-100 | 36*5 
۱ ۱ | 


۱ l oow 
l ۱ 
i ۱ 
|95-10075-868 


| 
| 
100 1 
| ۱ i 


۱ ۱ 
۱ ۵0-100 | 95-160 )90-100 ۱75-5 
۱98-100 ۱95-1066 [96-100 | 70-5 


۱ 

190-1001) 85-100۱ 75-100۱ 8-35 
۱90-100 ۱85-166۱7 5-1100 ۱ 8-35 
j ۱ | ! 

۱ ۱ | ۱ 

|95 100 | 95-100 | 55-100 EA 90 
195- 100195-160/85-100/55-90 


| ۱ i ۱ 
195-100 ۱95-106 | 80-100 160-95 
۱ l ۱ ۱ 

۱ l 


۱ ۱ 
۱98100۱95۳10 6» 75-99 (11-35 


5 ۱11۰ 75-99 ۱95-7106۱ 198*100 
۱11-45 99ع5 ۱95-100۱7 ۵-1 ۱ 


| | | | 
١ | [ 


۱ | 1 ١ 
195-100190- 100 | 80=- 100 | 65= 90 


| | i l 
80-100 ۱75*106۱ 70-98 ۱65-2 
۱ ۱ i ۱ 
۱ | ۱ 
{see qo عد ار‎ 
۱ ۱ | 

۱ | | 
i l ۱ ۱ 
195-1001 90- 1601/80- 100 | 65-90 
i [ i ۱ 
¡80-=100/75=1C0/70-98 165-32 
١ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ l ۱ ۱ 


l ۱ ۱ | 
۱ ۱ i ۱ 
۱96-100 ۱90-100۱90۳1 00 | 80-98 


۱ ۱ | [ 
190-100/85-100/60-100/60-95 
۱ ۱ | ۱ 
i ۱ J | 
198-100 ۱98-100 ۱ 9G- 100 | 60-0 
۱95-100 ۱95 100) 95-100 ۱70-5 


| | ۱ ۱ 
195-100 ۱ 90~ 106۱ 85-100) 70-85 
۱ l ۱ 
۱ | 


100 | 00155-85 
mme جعہ‎ ۱ 

1 

i 


E 
e 
© 


۱ 
ERE £ کلت‎ EE { 


87 1 


Flas- 
ticity 


TABLE H.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATICNS-—Ccntinued 
0 D i_Slassification  ¡Prag- | Fercentage passing 0 


Soil name and ¡beptaj USDA texture | 1 |aencts | Hare منیو‎ 一 | | Plas- 
map syabol I 1 | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | limit | ticity 
ide 1 ` [| | Eer | 0 | I | Per | 
1 [ l 1 1 [ [ ١ [ [ 
Zei, JCB | 0-9 ¡Clay loam-—----|CL, CL-BLjà-4, à-6| 0 | 100 | 100 1$98-100/51-70 | 24-32 | 7-15 
Zita | 9-37 | ۲ loas-—--—|CL là-6, ۱ 0 198- 100198- 106) 95-10016075 | 30-42 | 12-25 
I | 1 | ۸27-6 | 1 [ 1 [ 1 1 
137-50|Clay loaa-—-—-|CL ۱۸-6. ۱ 0 ۱90100 180-98 |80-38 ¡50-75 | 30-42 | 12-25 
1 ۱ 1 | ۸-7-6 | 1 1 1 1 l ١ 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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boundaries of each horizon in & typical profile of each soil 

is indicated. More information about the range in depth and in 
properties of each horizon is given for each soil series in 
"Soil Series Descriptions and Morphology." 

Texture is described in table H in standard terms used 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. These terms 
&re defined according to percentages of sand, silt and clay 
in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
"Loam," for example, is soil material that is 7 to 27 percent 
clay, 28 to 50 percent silt and less than 52 percent sand. If 
& soil contains gravel or other particles coarser than sand, 
an appropriate modifier is added, for example, "gravelly loam." 
Other texture terms used by USDA are defined in the glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(USCS) and the American Association of State Highway and Trans- 
portation Officials Soil Classification System (AASHTO). In 
table H soils in the survey area are classified according to 
both systems. 

The USCS system classifies soils according to properties 
that affect their use as construction material. Soils are 
classified according to grain-size distribution of the fraction 
less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, liquid limit 
and organic matter content. Soils are grouped into 15 classes-- 


eight classes of coarse-grained soils, identified as GW, GP, GM, 


eT 


GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC: six classes of fine-grained soils, 
identified as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH and OH; and one class of 
highly organic soils, identified as Pt. Soils on the border- 
line between two classes have a dual classification symbol, 
for example CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction and 
maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is classified as 
one of seven basic groups ranging from 4-1 through A-7 on the 
basis of grain-size distribution, liquid limit and plasticity 
index. Soils in group A-l are coarse-grained and low in con- 
tent of fines. At the other extreme, in group A-7, are fine- 
grained soils. Highly organic soils are classified as 4-8 
on the basis of visual inspection. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2 and 4-7 
groups are further classified as follows: A-l-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, 
A-2-5, A-2-6, 4-2-7, ۸-۲-5 and 4-7-6. As an additional refine- 
ment, the desirability of soils as subgrade material can be 
indicated by a group index number. These numbers range from 
O for the best subgrade material to 20 or more for the poorest. 
The estimated classification, without group index numbers, is 
given in table H. Also in table H the percentage, ty weight, 
of cobbles or the rock fragments more than 3 inches in diameter 
are estimated for each major horizon. These estimates are 
determined largely by observing volume percentage in the field 


and then converting it, by formula, to weight percentage. 
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Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four standard sieves is esti- 
mated for each major horizon. The estimates are based on 
tests of soils that were sampled in the survey area and in 
nearby areas and on field estimates from many borings made 


during the survey. 


Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect 


of water on the strength and consistency of soil. These 
indexes are used in both the USCS and the AASHTO soil classi- 
fication systems. They are also used as indicators in making 
general predictions of soil behavior. 

Range in liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated 
on the basis of test data from the survey area or from nearby 
&reas and on observations of the many soil borings made dur- 


ing the survey. 
Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table J shows estimated values for several soil character- 
istics and features that affect behavior of soils in engineer- 
ing uses. These estimates are given for each major horizon, 
at the depths indicated, in the representative profile of each 
Soil. The estimates are based on field observations and on 


test 0858 for these and similar soils. 
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Table J. -- Physical and chemical properties of soils 


Permeability is estimated on the basis of known relation- 
ships between the soil characteristics observed in the field-- 
particularly soil structure, porosity and gradation or texture-- 
that influence the downward movement of water in the soil. The 
estimates are for water movement in & vertical direction when 
the soil is saturated. Not considered in the estimates are 
lateral seepage of such transient soil features as plowpans 
and surface crusts. Permeability of the soil is an important 
factor to be considered in the planning and design of drainage 
Systems, in evaluating the potential of soils for septic tank 
systems and other waste disposal systems and in many other 
aspects of land use and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to 
hold water and make it available to plants. Important char- 
acteristics are content of organic matter, soil texture and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Available 
water capacity is an important factor in the choice of plants 
or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 


checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 


(The symbol > means less than; > means greater then. 


profile. 


Soil name aná 
map syabol ۱ 


AbA, ADB 


Abilene 


BFD*:; 
Berthoud sa ams 


110 
Berthoud---———---—- 


Kansk Er oo- ane naam 


BO*: 
Berthoud---——-—--—-—-— 


201212 Cm ===>... 


BpB 
Bippus 


i 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
i 
1 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
i 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
i 
۱ 
| 
l 
| 
| 
۱ 
i 
kee 
i 
۱ 
Bra, BrB, Bac- 1 
Bippus l 
۱ 

GE 下 一 一 一 — | 
i 

| 

| 

| 

i 

l 

t 

۱ 

۱ 

! 

۱ 

i 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

| 

| 

۱ 

۱ 

| 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

| 

i 

| 

l 

۱ 

1 

۱ 

۱ 


Gravelly broken 
land 


Lk 
Likes 


d‏ دس سم 


LE tere owen o 


Loaay alluvial 
land 


Lea ege 
Lofton 


MaBe--————— mona mes ےھ‎ 


Mansker 


BKB, MKC, سصسسس 2 ما‎ 


Mansker 


BSA, ASB, Ags 


Miles 


OCA, OCB, Ocoee 


Olton 


Pg I= 
Potter 


0-9 
9-52 
52-80 


0-7 
7-15 
15-60 


0-7 
7-15 
15-60 


0-8 
8-96 


0-8 
B= L6 
46-7 


0-8 
8-20 


See footnote at end of 


TABLE J.-—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIZS OF SOILS 


۱ 

| bility 
¿abr 
0.6-2.0 


0.2-0.6 
0.2-0.6 


0.6-2.0 


2.0-6.0 
0.6-2.0 


0.6- 20 
0.2-0.6 
Q0. 2*6 


0.6-2.0 
0.6-6.0 


۱ 


l ۱ 
| Depth | Permea- jàvailable| 


| water 
c c 
| inzZin | 
l ۱ 
10.15-0. | 
| 0۰ 14-0. 184 
10. 12-0. 151 
l 


| 

0 ۰ 10-01۷ ۱ 
I 

0 10-0. 15) 
0. 10-0. 181 
0. 10-0. 151 
| 

۱ ١ 


| | 
۱0۰ 12-7-0۰ 181 
10. 10-0. 18| 
10. 10-0. 151 
i ۱ 


۱ 1 
10.10-0. 14] 
i 1 
۱0۰ 10-0. 161 
t 0۰*0 ۰ ۱ 
| I 
P corio 
5 [ 
| 0۰1۷-0۰-20 | 
10. 14-9. 201 
i ۱ 
۱0۰060۰12 | 
۱0۰050۰ ۱ 
10.03-0.071 


۱ | 
۱۵۰ 040. 101 
۱ ۱ 


l ١ 
۱0۰ 16-۰22 1 
۱ l 
۱ ۱ 
i l 
۱0۰16-0۰0 | 
| 0۰16-0۰-0 | 
[ ۱ 
۱٥١٠9۵٠۱۰ 151 
10.10-0. 181 
10.10-0. 154 
۱ i 
10. 13-0. 191 
۱0۰080۰ 6 ۱ 
10. 10-0. 18| 
۱ l 
۱0۰ 10-0۰5 | 
| 0۰ 12-0. 181 
l ۱ 
۱0۰15-0۰1 | 
| 0۰ 10-0۰ 161 
۱ ۱ 
۱٥١۰۱٠۵-۸61 
۱ 0.70.06) 


l | 


soil 


| reaction 


7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.98.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.4-8.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.4-8.4 
حو , 7 


7 , Be 6 نا‎ 
7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.4-8.84 


7.9-8.4 


7.9-0.4 


7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 
1.9-8.4 


66-8 
6.6-88 


6.6-8.8 
7.4-8.4 
ا, 8 س9 م 7 


1.9-8.U 
7.9-8.4 
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Erosion 


Abs The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire 
ence of an entry ueans data were not availabie or vere not estimated] 


| |\_Bisk of corrosion | | Wind 
| Shrink- | ۱ | __ factors | erodi- 
| swell {Uncoated {Concrete | { | bility 
oteptia te 9 

I | i 1 | i 
۱ | l ۱ | ۱ 
(Moderate [High-----|Low-——--| 0.32 | ۱ 6 
|¡Boderate |High 1Lov= 一 一 -一 | 0.32 | [ 
|Moderate |High-----(Llow--——--| 0.28 | | 
| l ۱ l ۱ | 
l l ۱ ۱ l | 
|Low سه‎ | Low- -|Lowe-—-—--| 0.24 | | 3 
l ۱ I ۱ l { 
|Lov=======/¡Moderate |Low-——--—-| 0.24 | ۱ 3 
| سه‌حسسصهها نر[‎ | 066۲466 ilow- t 0.28 | i 
j Low -—-|Moderate |Lov-2-----| 0.28 | l 
۱ i ۱ t l ۱ 
i l l ۱ l i 
|Low--—---|Moderate |low--—-—--| 0.28 | | 4L 
|Low-------|BBoderate |Lowe====-=| 0.28 | l 
۱ i ۱ i ١ ۱ 
| Loum ¡Boderate |Low--——--| 0.28 | | <L 
|Low-------|Hoderate |low-—---| 0.28 | i 
|L0w--2-—----| Moderate ۷ | 9.28 | 1 
۱ ۱ i | ۱ l 
i ۱ ١ i ۱ ۱ 
| Low =-= | 工 O um 一 一 一 一 一 一 | LOW = 一 | 0.24 | | 3 
l ! i 1 | ۱ 
|Low------|Moderate | Low <- 一 | 0.28 | | 8 
| Lov -iModerate |Lowe--—-—-| === | i 
۱ l i ۱ i ۱ 
| Low- -|Moderate |Low- | 0.24 | | 3 
|Moderate |Moderate ۷ | 0.28 | ۱ 
i l 1 ۱ | 
[Moderate |Soderate jLow--———-| 0.28 | | 6 
(Moderate  |Moderate (|low--——--| 0.28 | l 
i ۱ i i 1 l 
|Very low ¡Low -|Lou======| 0.10 | ۱ 8 
¡Very lov Lov =- | Lou 一 -一 = 一 | 0.10 | I 
¡Very low ¡Lovwe-===-=-=|Low -=| 0.10 | ۱ 
l ۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ 
{Very low ¡Low - |Loue====-/ 0.13 | y 2 
۱ l ۱ l i ۱ 
i ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ 
| Low--——--—- | Low -|Love=====| کر‎ | | 3 
l 1 | J l i 
i l ۱ l ) l 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l 
(Moderate JHigh=-==--(Lovwe=====| 0.32 | ۱ 6 
| High ۱ High -|Low--—--| 0.32 | ۱ 
ıBoderate High-—-—--|Ilow-———-—-| 0.32 | ۱ 
i i ۱ l ۱ ۱ t 
|Low-------|5oderate |Low-—---4| 0.24 | | 3 
|Low-2-—---—-|BModerate ۷ -| 0.28 | | 
|Low-------|hoderate |Llow--—---4| 0.28 | ۱ 
Í ۱ i ۱ ۱ i 
| Low- (Moderate ۷ -| 0.28 | | aL 
|Low--—----|Moderate |Low -- 0.28 | ۱ 
|Low--—---jBoderate |] مسمس لان‎ | 0.28 | ١ 
۱ | ۱ | | ۱ 
| Lor==----=- | Lowe -|low-——-—-| 0.24 | | 3 
|Low--—---|Moderate |Lov 一 一 一 | 0.32 | ۱ 
| ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
|5oderate  |Moderate |1Lov 一 一 一 | 0.32 | ۱ 6 
¡Boderate  |Moderate |Low-=----{ 0.32 | ۱ 
{Moderate  |Moderate 1Lou= 一 -~ 一 1 0.32 | ۱ 
i ۱ ۱ l ۱ i 
| Low -—iBModerate ۷ 一 | 0.28 | i 8 
|Low-------|Moderate |Low--—-——| === | ۱ 

| ۱ 


l 
Soil name and ۱ 
aap 1 l 


| 

1 

Pua, PuB, PuB2-----| 
Pullman ۱ 
۱ 

| 


Qoca ساس‎ | 


Quinlan | 


Ra 一 一 
Bandall | 


ena‏ لو 
Boscoe‏ 


Ro*, Bes, 
Bough broken land 


Sa KR ےوہ‎ 
sandy alluvial 
land 


UCB, VCC nm 
8-897 6ھ‎ ٤د‎ 


8۶* و‎ 
Weyaouth---———————— 


Vernon 


ShbA, WhB, HEC 
dichita 


Rob, WoC, NoD===-=-- 
woodward 


ZC, ZCB 
Zita 


TABLE J.-—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS--Continued 
gege gd 


۱ l | 
Depth | Permea- | Available; 
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0-14 
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۱ 
۱ 
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۱ 
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۱ 
۱ 
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۱ 
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۱ 
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۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
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۱ 
i 
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bility 


۱۵۹ 


0.2-0.6 
«0.06 
0. 0670.2 


2.0-6.0 


«0.06 


«0.06 
«0. 06 


6.0-20 
6 ۰ 0*0 


0 ۰6*2۰0 
0.6-2.0 
0.62.0 


2.0-6.0 
2.0-6.0 
0.6-6.0 


0 ۰ 6-220 
0.6-2.0 


0.6-2.0 
0.6-2.0 


<0.06 
<0.06 


ہی 0۰ 
0.2-0.6 
0.2-0.6 


0. 6-2.0 


0.6-22.0 
0.6-2.0 
0.6-2.0 


{ water | 
3 f 

| AnZAB | 

۱ i 
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10.1220. 171 

| 0. 10-0. 161 


۱ ۱ 


۱ i 
10. 12-0. ۱ 
۱ | 
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۱0۰12-0۰7 | 
| ۱ 


Too variable to classifj. 
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Soil 
reaction 
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6.6-8.4 


7.4-8,84 
7.9=8.4 


7.4-8.4 


7.4-8.8 


6.6-8.4 
Ve Be H, ۸ 


7.4=8.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 
هام 9*8 , 7 


6.6-7.8 
6. 68.4 
6.6-۸ 


7.9-6.4 


7.9-8.4 
7.9-8.4 


7.9-8.4 
7 , 9-8 , 


6.6-8 
6.6-8.8 
7 , 9۰*۱ 


i I_kKisk_ of corrosaon | 
| Shrink- | ۱ ۱ 
i swell {Uncoated ¡Concrete | 
otenti st ; 
۱ l i | 
| i ۱ l 
|4oderate | 1 صصه ه  و‎ | [gv | 
| 83 دصه‌صده و و‎ | High “| Lou -1 
¡Boderate |Bigh-----|Low 一 | 


۱ l | l 
| مص سم سح انآ[‎ | Low 一 | low سح‎ | 
١ ےہ‎ | nm | om ooo | 
| | | ۱ 
| Very high o ES o 
| | | 

| | | ۱ 
¡Very high JHigh===-=-=| جح صصه ه يان رز‎ | 
|Yery high |High -|Low---—--i 


—- 
سو 


| سس هص - ديز ن,[‎ | Low | سمت - لا وب‎ | 
l [ | | 
۱ i ۱ ۱ 
| ہے مب‎ j¡Boderate |Low--—----| 
| سم سامت هن[‎ | Moderate |low---—--| 
|Lor=====-=-=|Moderate |Lcw--—-- | 
l ۱ I l 
{Low 一 一 一 | 1,0 ححهه هه لا‎ PR = | 
| Lov ہیں‎ | LOY == | Loro | 
| loys oe | Low -|Llow--——-—--| 
۱ | l ۱ 
| Lov-- -|Moderate ۷ == | 
| Low ---|{Hoderate |Lovwv--——---| 
| Tem e e mm — جج‎ ÓÀÁÀ[ 
l l | i 
l 1 i ۱ 
| Lovw= ہے‎ | Moderate |Low------| 


| Low-------(| Moderate |Llow--——-—| 


| BHigh----——-| High | Low ہے‎ 
|High--—----|Higà -|Low -— | 
| i l ۱ 
{Moderate Moderate |Low - | 
{Moderate  |Moderate |Low- ۱ 
۱۳۸۵۵۵۲۵۵ ¡Moderate |Low--—---- | 
۱ l ۱ i 
| Lowen سه مسد‎ | Loy” = | Louw -— | 


一 一 -1--- 一 -一 -|- 一 一 一 |! 


۱ i i | 
|Low--—---|Low---—--|Low---—-——| 
| هه سه ه هيز ور‎ | Moderate 
{Low 


| مسد يان[ | Moderate‏ |=“ 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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Erosion 
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Structure. Shallow-rooted Plants are not likely to use the 
available water from the deeper soil horizons. Available 
Water capacity is an important factor in the choice of plants 
Or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation systems. 

Soil reaction 15 expressed as range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops and ornamental or other plants to be grown, in evalu- 
ating soil amendments for fertility and stabilization and in 
evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount and 
kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of the 
swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For 
others it was estimated on the basis of the kind of clay and 
on measurements of similar soils. Size of imposed loadings 
and the magnitude of changes in soil moisture content are 
also important factors that influence the swelling of soils. 
Shrinking and swelling of some soils can cause damage to build- 
ing foundations, basement walls, roads and other structures 
unless special designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential 
indicates that special design and added expense may be required 


if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 


changes. 
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Risk of corrosion, as used in table J, pertains to 
potential soil-induced chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of 
uncoated steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size dis- 
tribution, total acidity and electrical conductivity of the 
soil material. The rating of soils for corrosivity to concrete 
is based mainly on the sulfate content, soil texture and acidity. 
Protective measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion.  Instal- 
lations of steel that intersect soil boundaries or soil horizons 
are more susceptible to corrosion than installations entirely 
within one kind of soil or within one soil horizon. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil 
to sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) to ` 
predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet and rill 
erosion in tons per acre per year. The estimates are based 
primarily on percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up 
to 4 percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values 
of K range from 0.05 to 0.69. The higher the value the more 
susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum average 
annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that can occur 
without affecting crop productivity over a sustained period. 


The rate is in tons per acre per year. 
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Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to wind erosion 
in cultivatedzareas. The groups indicate the susceptibility 
of soil to wind erosion and the amount of soil lost. Soils 
are grouped according to the following distinctions: 

l. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine sands. 
These soils are generally not suitable for crops. They are 
extremely erodible, and vegetation is difficult to establish. 
2. Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very fine sands. 
These soils are very highly erodible. Crops can be grown if 
intensive measures to control wind 7ہ‎ dre used. 

djs Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy loams, and 
very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly erodible. Crops 
can be grown if intensive measures to control wind erosion are 
used. 

4L, Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 percent clay 
and more than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These 
soils are erodible. Crops can be grown if intensive measures 
to control wind erosion are used. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams that 
are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are moderately 
erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to control wind 


erosion are used. 
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5. Loamy soils that are less than 18 percent clay and less 
than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and sandy clay 
loams and sandy clays that are less than 5 percent finely 
divided calcium carbonate. These soils are slightly erodible. 
Crops can be grown if measures to control wind erosion are used. 
6.  Loamy soils that are 18 to 35 percent clay and less than 
5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, except silty clay 
loams. These soils are very slightly erodible. Crops can 
easily be grown. 

7.  Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These 
soils are very slightly erodible. Crops can easily be grown. 
8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject to 


wind erosion. 
Soil and Water Features 


Features that relate to runoff or infiltration of water, 
to flooding and to grading and excavation of each soil are 
indicated in table K. This information is helpful in planning 
land uses and engineering projects that are likely to be 
affected by the amount of runoff from watersheds, by flood- 
ing and a seasonal high water table or by the presence of 
bedrock or a cemented pan in the upper 5 or 6 feet of the 


soil. 
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ncm EES 


Table K. -- Soil and water features 
EEN 


Hydrologic groups are used to estimate runoff after rain- 
fall. Soil properties that influence the minimum rate of 
infiltration into the bare soil after prolonged wetting are 
depth to a water table, water intake rate and permeability 
after prolonged wetting and depth to layers of slowly or very 
slowly permeable soil. 

Flooding is rated in general terms that describe the 
frequency, duration and period of the. year when flooding is 
most likely. The ratings are based on evidences in the soil 
profile of the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of 
gravel, sand, silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; 
irregular decrease in organic-matter content with increasing 
depth; absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding; local information 
about floodwater heights and the extent of flooding; and local 
knowledge that relates the unique landscape position of each 


soil to historic floods. 
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TABLE K.=-SCIL AND WATER FEATURES 


[Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern. See text for descriptions of symbols and such 
teras as "rare," "brief," and “perched.” The symbol > means less than; > means greater than] 


Sandy alluvial | 
laná i 


Soil name and | Hydro-| ۱ { l ۱ | ۱ ۱ 
Bap syabol | iogic| Frequency | Duration | Months | Depth | Kind | Months | Depth | Hardness 

l 1 i | ۱ xt l ۱ ۱ An ۱ 
۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | 

Abû, DB 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | C | No De 一 一 一 一 一 一 < 一 上 = 一 一 一 ۱ 一 一 一 | »6.0 | ses LC سے‎ ۱ »66 i 一 一 一 
Abilene l ! ۱ l i | ۱ f ۱ 
l 1 ۱ l ۱ l i ۱ i 
BFD*, 00۶ : ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | 

Berthoud---———-—| B | NODG 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 十 一 一 一 | 一 一 一 | »6.0 {oo i -~ ۱ »60 ۱ -—- 
۱ ۱ | l ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ 

Banser- جح سم سس سس‎ B | ۷0 ۵ ۵ سح‎ oo | 一 一 一 ۱ 一 一 一 { 26.0 | eo | -=~ ۱ »60 l سے‎ 
j [ ۱ | ۱ | t ۱ ۱ 
BO*: l i ۱ 1 ۱ ۱ i l ۱ 

Berthoud ——| B | None 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ۱ 一 一 一 | »6.0 | o | = ۱ 260 ۱ 一 一 一 
j ۱ i ۱ i l ۱ | j 

Potter-----———--— | C | ص ضع رن لا‎ em — | 一 一 一 ۱ 一 一 一 j »6.0 l 一 一 一 | 一 一 ۱ >60 i ہے‎ 
۱ ۱ 1 i i i ۱ ۱ l 
BpB, BFA, 8, ۱ | l ١ i i | i ۱ 

Bac—— —---—| 8 {None to ¡Very briefi Apr-Oct | 0 | owe ۱ Gees | >60 ۱ one 
Bippus l | rare i ۱ i | | | ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ i 

Gr se 一 -一 一 一 | B | None j 一 一 一 | 一 一 一 | »6.0 | سمه‎ | “一 = 一 ۱ »60 i 一 一 一 
Graveliy broken | ۱ ۱ l ١ i ! ۱ 1 
land ۱ ۱ ۱ I i l l ۱ | 
I | ۱ ١ ۱ t i ۱ 1 

一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ۱ 2 | jone--———— | 一 一 一 | سحه‎ | »6.0 | o. | سے‎ ۱ »60 ۱ 一 一 一 
Likes ۱ ۱ l j ۱ l i ۱ ۱ 
i l ۱ i ۱ 1 | l i 

[giana awesome amam | B ¡Bare to ۱ ۲۵۶۲ brief) Apr-Now | >6。0 | oo | eo 1 »60 1 一 一 一 
Loasy alluvial ۱ | Common. 1 l 1 l ۱ ۱ 1 
land ۱ ۱ t i i ۱ [ ۱ ۱ 
i l ۱ ۱ i i i i t 

Lo---- — D | سس و و از‎ ۱ 一 一 一 | — | »6.0 | oo | سے‎ ۱ »60 i — 
Lofton ۱ l | l ۱ i ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ i | ١ i l l t 1 
BaB, RER, MEC, ۱ ۱ i ۱ l ۱ j ۱ i 

BkC2- —| B ¡None | — t sss | >6.0 | o. |. = i >60 ۱ === 
Mansker ۱ l ۱ l ۱ ۱ ! | 1 
i ۱ | j ۱ I J l ۱ 

BSA, 488, BsC--——-| B | TT ممست‎ ———= | 一 一 一 i - | >6.0 | -~ | -== l »60 I 一 一 一 
Miles ۱ ۱ | ۱ l 1 ۱ l | 
1 ۱ l i i ۱ l ۱ i 

OcA, OCB, OcC--—-—| CÇ | Sona- ---———— | 一 一 一 l 一 一 一 | »6.0 | eo ie“ 1 >60 ۱ 一 一 一 
Olton l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ | 
۱ i ۱ i i i | ۱ i 

ES مه هه‎ ro صه م‎ C | WODe 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 一 一 一 i 一 一 一 | »6.0 | eem {eo i >60 ۱ 一 一 一 
Potter l i i l ۱ i 1 | 1 
| ۱ i ۱ ١ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 

Pua, PuB, PuB2--—| D | sone مس‎ o. | => ۱ ہجو‎ | 0 ۱۱ u—— [c | >60 ۱ — 
Pullsan i ۱ ۱ ١ ۱ ۱ 1 l i 
۱ l ! ۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ 

Qos ———| C | و لا‎ De 一 一 一 一 一 一 < 一 | — i 一 一 一 | »6.0 | -— | 一 一 一 ۱ 10-20 |¡Rippable 

Quinlan l ۱ i i | ۱ ۱ | i 
| l l ۱ | i 1 ! ۱ 

Ba ————À D ۲8٤ =- | Long to | Bay-dov | ۵ D | --- | =- | >60 | 一 一 一 
Randail Í ! | very ۱ i ۱ 1 ١ ۱ 
| | | long. l ۱ i | i ۱ 
| ۱ po ۱ i ۱ ١ l ۱ 

D ۱ Cosgon- | Brief | Bay-Sep | <0 k eo {ef ۱ »60 i 一 一 一‏ |—— —— طق 
Eoscoe ۱ i l | l ۱ I ۱ ۱‏ 
l | I ۱ l ۱‏ ۱ ۱ 1 
Ro*, 5۰ ۱ | ۱ 4 | | | l ۱‏ 

Rough broken landj --- | سے‎ | Kan | Sp l Tes ME ess | --- ۱ --- ۱ — 
l l | ١ | ۱ ۱ | 

Sa» wae} | 4 ۱608۵ 0۲ سدح‎ | 7627 brief} Apr-Oct | 5.0-8.0 {Apparent | Nov-Bay | 0ھ‎ ۱ 一 一 一 
i i ۱ i ۱ 
i l ۱ l l 
۱ ۱ i i | 


۱ 
١ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE K.--SOIL AND SATER FEATURES--Continued 
l "EE 


AA is W Bedrock 
oii name and | Hydro- | 1 ۱ ۱ ۱ * a | ۱ 
aap Symbol | logic! Prequency | Duration | Months | Depth | 1ۃ‎ | Months | Depth | Hardness 
i ۱ | ۱ | Et | | | in | 
| i ۱ | ۱ ۱ ۱ i | 
Td NN  --- | -= | >6.0 | —- ۱۳ c | >60 | ہہ‎ 
ysses ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | | 
| d | ۱ | | ۱ | ۱ 
-一 omo B | None~—-—-——— | سے“‎ {F-< | >6.0 | ==- | =e | >60 | bake 
ua ۱ | ۱ i ۱ ۱ i ۱ i 
| ۱ ۱ ۱ | l ۱ l l 
6ء‎ ei B | jone---———— | --- 1 دسم | ۵ | د‎ | -一 ۱ >60 ۱ --- 
yaouth l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ | | 
l | ۱ ۱ i i ۱ ۱ i 
: l i ۱ ! | l ۱ i i 
yaoutb---—-----| B  jNone----—-—| --- | س‎ | <6.0 | -一 i -一 | >60 | === 
l ۱ l i ۱ ۱ | ۱ [ 
[DO 一 一 一 ~ 一 ”一 一 ”| D | ione —-—-—— | سوه‎ i === | >6.0 {eon In. "ees ۱ >60 ۱ sas 
! ! ۱ | l | ۱ | ۱ 
e BRB, Shc---—| C | jone--——-——-——- | ہس‎ | -—— | »6.0 | === | = ۱ »60 | cos 
chita ۱ ۱ i 1 i ۱ ۱ J I 
۱ ۱ i | | ۱ i l [ 
e FOC, WoD-—-——-—| B | 0 سسہ ۵ و‎ o. | 一 一 ~” ۱ 一 一 一 | »6.0 ] == i= | 20-40 ¡Rippable 
cádvard | ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ l ۱ i i i | 
و‎ 1CcB—————-—| B | None- سے‎ | 一 一 一 ۱ 一 一 一 | »6.0 | = | -= ۱ >60 1 一 一 一 
i ۱ ۱ ۱ l | ۱ ۱ 


ta ۱ 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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A seasonal high water table is the highest level of a 
saturated zone more than 6 inches thick in soils for continu- 
ous period of more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth 
to a seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between grayish 
colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free water 
observed during the course of the soil survey. Indicated are 
the depth to the seasonal high water table; the kind of water 
table, whether perched, artesian or the upper part of the 
ground water table; and the months of the year that the high 
water commonly is present. Only those saturated zones above 
a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information &bout the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems and tbe need 
for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such information 
is also needed to decide whether or not to construct basements 
and to determine how septic tank absorption fields and other 
underground installations will function. Also, & seasonal 
high water table affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at depths of 5 to 6 feet or less. For many 
soils, limited ranges in depth to bedrock is & part of the 
definition of the soil series. The depths shown are based on 


measurements made in many soil borings and other observations 
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during the soil mapping. The kind of bedrock and its relative 
hardness as related to ease of excavation is also shown.  Rip- 
pable bedrock can be excavated with a single-tooth ripping 
&ttachment on a 200 horsepower tractor, but hard bedrock 


generally requires blasting. 
Sanitary Facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, sew- 
age lagoons and sanitary landfills. The nature of the soil is 
important in selecting sites for these facilities and in identi- 
fying limiting soil properties and site features to be con- 
sidered in design and installation. Also, those soil properties 
that deal with the ease of excavation or installation of these 
facilities will be of interest to contractors and local offi- 
cials. Table L shows the degree and kind of limitations of 
each "e for these uses and for use of the soil as daily ges 


for landfills. 


Table L. -- Sanitary facilities 


If the degree of soil limitation is indicated by the rat- 
ing slight, soils are favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, soil 
properties or site features are unfavorable for the specified 


use, but limitations can be overcome by special planning and 


TABLE L.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


{Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate,” "good," "fair," and other ternas used to rate soils. 
Absence of an entry Beans soil vas not rated) 


۱ : : ; 
۱ 


۱ ۱ ۱ | 
Soil name and ۱ Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench i área ۱ Daily cover 


map م‎ 1 l absorption | areas l sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
5 ۱ Es asi 5 B 5 E 
۱ l ۱ ۱ ۱ 
| ۱ | | ۱ 
aba--- ہیں‎ Severe: | 51119 سس سه سس سس ل‎ | 8100623 32 | Slight---——--——-—--| Fair: 
Abilene | percs slowly. i | too clayey. i | too clayey. 
۱ ۱ | | I 
و‎ 一 一 一 一 ~ 一 | Severe: | 4006237 |40derate: ۱ 51۲ دص 1 ط و‎ | Fair: 
Abilene | percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. ۱ | too clayey. 
l ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
EFD*: | ۱ l ۱ ۱ 
Berthoud-—-—-——--(Slight =- | Severe: Severe: | Slight ==.» | Good. 
i | seepage. | seepage. | | 
l | i ۱ ! 
Manskar -|Slight ---—- | Moderate: ¡Slight -——|Sligbht----—--—-—-—-|Gooá. 
۱ | slope, l t | 
۱ | seepage. l ۱ l 
۱ ۱ l ۱ ۱ 
BMD*: ۱ l i l ۱ 
Berthoud ——--|Slight--—-7——-——-— | 006 ate: {Slight ———-|Slight---——-—-—-—--|Good. 
۱ | slope, ۱ 2 i | 
۱ | seepage. ۱ | ۱ 
i | | ۱ ۱ 
BansXer--—-——-—-—---—|Slight--—-—-- ۱ ۰٠7< |Slight-------—--—|Slight---—-—-— === | Good. 
۱ | slope, ۱ ۱ ۱ 
i | seepage. ۱ | 1 
| i l ۱ I 
809: l i 1 ! l 
Berthoud ——-|3oderate: | Severe: |Severe: | 50046 وع‎ +© : | Fair: 
| slope. | slope, | seepage. | slope. | slope. 
i | seepage. ۱ ۱ i 
I i l ١ | 
Potter- —— | 8 06 و‎ 2 | Severe: ¡Severe: | Severe: | Poor: 
| slope. | slope, | seepage. | seepage. | small stones. 
l | seepage, ۱ I ۱ 
۱ | ssall stones. ۱ ۱ ۱ 
i ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
BpB--— ————- | Slight-------------- (Moderate: JA oderate: | Slight- ===- am =-=- | Fair: 
Bippus ۱ | slope, | too clayey. i | too clayey. 
۱ | seepage. ۱ ۱ FC 
۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
BrA--—————- T|Slight——------—- | Moderate: ۱3 2 ([Slight--—----— | Fair: 
Bippus | seepage. | too clayey. ۱ | too clayey. 
۱ ۱ | l 
BTB，8aC 一 一 一 ~ 一 一 ~ 一 | SLigbt-------------- ¡Boderate: ¡MoGerate: | Slight---—--——---—-|rfair: 
Bippus ۱ | slope, | too clayey. l | too clayey. 
i | seepage. ۱ | | 
۱ l | ۱ ۱ 
Gr*- 一 一 --|Severe: | Severe: ¡Severe: | Severe: | Poor: 
Gravelly broken | siope. | seepage. | seepage. | seepage. | small stones. 
land l ۱ ۱ | | 
| ۱ | l ۱ 
Las amu | Slight | Severe: ۱5 یج‎ | Severe: | Poor: 
Likes | seepage. i seepage. i seepage. | too sandy. 
۱ 
Lae-—————————--|Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: desi. 
Loamy alluvial land| floods. | floods, | seepage, | seepage, i 
۱ | seepage. | floods. | floods. ۱ 
۱ ۱ | l 
ےم(‎ ———--|Severe: lSlignt-----—---- | Severe: EE 20 
Lofton | percs slowly. ۱ | too clayey. ۱ | too clayey. 
l ۱ i | 
MaB — جاه صم اماه‎ | Slight- o.» | 066۲ 2 ع‎ 2 EE EE 
Mansker 1 | slope, i ۱ ۱ 


{ | seepage. | | l 
| i | l | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE L.--SANITARY PACILITIES--Continued 


-— l ۱ : 
| ۱ 


Soil name and ۱ 


Septic tank ۱ 
map 1 j 


absorption ۱ areas 
۱ ۱ 
۱ l 

MKB, NKC, (۵ حصس‌ص‎ | Slight 


Sewage lagoon 


7 2 06۲ 0 | صسحه سح 
Bansker l | seepage,‏ 
i | slope.‏ 
۱ . 
:۰ ئ۱5۱ س-حسکسخ إل 5131 | o‏ سس و کٹا 
Miles ! | seepage.‏ 
l‏ 
Miles | | seepage,‏ 
l | slope.‏ 
۱ | 
Soderate: {Slight‏ | — سس 06 
Olton | percs slowly. ۱‏ 
i‏ | 
OcB- ————-- | Moderate: [40derate:‏ 
Olton | percs slowly. | siope.‏ 
۱ ۱ 
Occ — -|oderate: | Moderate:‏ 
Olton | percs slowly. | slope.‏ 
l 1‏ 
mo | Moderate: | Severe:‏ سے سے حصہ ۳ وت 
Potter i Slope. | slope,‏ 
i | seepage,‏ 
i | small stones.‏ 
i ۱‏ 
Pua — | Severe: | Slight-‏ 
Pullaan | percs slowly. ۱‏ 
۱ ۱ 
:© ا۱ Severe:‏ | دسص‌سه صسه صه2 8 وا PuB,‏ 
Pullman | percs slowly. | siope.‏ 
i 1‏ 
Severe: | Severe:‏ | — سمم٭×٭وںں 
Quinlan | depth to rock. | depth to rock,‏ 
slope.‏ | ۱ 
۱ { 
Baron ------ | Severe: |3Slight-—-——-‏ 
Randall | wetness, ۱‏ 
percs 7» i‏ | 
۱ ۱ 
一 一 一 一 -一 = 一 | 56۲ ۹3 (Slight‏ ---سطاط 
Roscoe | percs slowly, ۱‏ 
floods. i‏ | 
l |‏ 
Bos, Bes, | |‏ 
Rough broken land -- | === ۱ ..>‏ 
۱ ۱ 
-|Severe: | Severe:‏ سس نينسا Sa‏ 
Sandy alluvial land| floods. | seepage,‏ 
floods.‏ | | 
۱ 
Uca -|Slight-------—-—-|Boderate:‏ 
Ulysses ۱ | seepage.‏ 
l |‏ 
UcB-— ———--|Slight- — |Moderate:‏ 
Ulysses | | slope,‏ 
seepage.‏ | | 


۱ l 


Vona l | seepage. 
۱ (OK 
WCB, PEC] Boderate: ۱ ٤ 
Weymouth | percs slowly. | seepage, 
i | slope. 
l | 
Wf*: ۱ ۱ 
Veynouth--—--—---7--|Moderate: ۱ 
| percs slowly. | seepage, 
| | slope. 
۱ 


See footnote at enc of ۰ 
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-—-—- | 5 6762© : 


| ۱ 
Area ۱ 


l Trench ۱ 
1 Sanitary ۱ Sanitary ۱ 

E ll landfi 
| ۱ | 
| i 
(Moderate: lSlight-----—--——|Fair: 
| too clayey. i | too 


l ۱ | 
- ۱ | 
l | ۱ 
` ۱ | 
۱ l ۱ 
۱ ۱ | 
۱ | | 
¡Boderate: | 513 سم مم ممست صه و‎ | Fair: 
| too clayey. | ۱ 
| 1 ۱ 
¡Boderate: | Slight | Fair: 
| too clayey. l | 
۱ ۱ ۱ 
| Slight- 


¡Boderate: o | Fair: 
| too clayey. ۱ ۱ 

۱ | ۱ 
|Severe: | Severe: | Poor: 
| seepage. | seepage. 


l 
۱ 
l 
1 
Slight---2----——---| Poor: 
| too clayey. 
۱ 

[Severe: 

| too clayey. 
۱ 


۱ 
Slight----——-—-——- | Poor: 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


clayey. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


small stones. 


| too clayey. 


| too clayey. 


i1 oderate: Moderate: | Poor: 

| depth to rock. slope. | thin layer. 
! l 

۱ ۱ 

[Severe: Severe: | Poor: 

| wetness, ficods. | too clayey. 
{ too clayey. | wetness. 

l ۱ 

|Severe: Severe: | Poor: 

| floods, floods. | too clayey. 
| too clayey. - d 

l ۱ 

1 ۱ 

۱ Weg GE? ۱ ux 

| ۱ 

|Severe: Severe: | Fair: 

| floods, floods, | too sandy. 
| seepage. seepage. ۱ 

۱ ۱ 

¡Moderate: 5S12gbt 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | Pair: 


| toc clayey. 
| 

¡Boderate: 

| too clayey. 
۱ 


۱ 
Slight—————==w| Fair: 


۱ 
۱ ۱ 
|Slight--—-———-———--|Slight--—-—-—-——- | Good. 
| l l 
۱ | ۱ 
¡Boúerate: | Slight---—-—-——-| Fair: 
| too clayey. ۱ | too 
۱ ۱ 
1 ۱ 
i l 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
| 


[ 
۱ 
۱ 
Slight 


¡Moderate: 

| too clayey. 
| 
l 


—| reir: 
| too 
| 
| 


| too clayey. 


| too clayey. 


clayey. 


clayey. 


TABLE L.--SANBITARY PACILITIES--Continued 


i 
Soil name and ۱ 
map syabol ۱ 


Septic tank 
absorption 
۳ 


| 
| 
و‎ i 
7 © 0 Dee و ۲ و 57 | مسحي حم صسه‎ 2 
| percs slowly. 
۱ 
hbicnita | percs slowly. 
i 
WhB, 18 | صسه مه مسب سس ی‎ | Severe: 
Wichita | percs slowly. 
۱ 
WOB, WOC, Wob---—---| Severe: 
Woodward ( depth to rock. 
۱ 
UCA, 2 8 مسمس ده وس مح‎ | Slight 
Zita ۱ 


* See mapping unit description for the composition 


۱ 
| Sevage lagoon 


۱ areas 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight- 


Boderate: 


| 
| 
i 
۱ 
۱ 
J 
l 
۱ 
| 
| 
| slope. 
l 


| Severe: 


| depth to rock. 


=- | Moderate: 
| seepage. 
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Trench 
sanitary 


|Severe: 


| too clayey. 


۲8) 1: 


too clayey. 


(Moderate: 


too clayey. 


JH oderate: 


| 
{Slight 


depth to rock. 


| | 
۱ Area ۱ 
I sanitary | 


Daily cover 
for landfill 
[ | 
l l 
i t 
| Slight---——-——--——| Poor: 

۱ | too clayey. 
l ۱ 
| Slight----------—-| Fair: 
۱ | too clayey. 
۱ | 
|Slight---———------| Fair: 
l ( too clayey. 
l ۱ 
|Slight--—-—-—---—- | Fair: 
۱ | thin layer. 
l ۱ 
一 一 一 | 5 TK سه عسات هه و‎ mmm | Fair: 

i | too clayey. 


and behavior of the aapping unit. 


design; and if severe, soil properties or site features are 
So unfavorable or difficult to overcome that major soil recla- 
mation, special designs or intensive maintenance are required. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a septic 
tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons between 
depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this use. The 
soil properties and site features considered are those that 
affect the absorption of the effluent and those that affect 
the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that effect.the absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water table, 
depth to bedrock and susceptibility to flooding. Stones, 
boulders and a shallow depth to bedrock interfere with instal- ` 
lation. Excessive slope may cause lateral seepage and surfac- 
ing of the effluent in downslope areas. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards where absorption fields are 
installed in sloping soils. 

Some soils are underlain by loose sand and gravel or 
fractured bedrock at a depth less than با‎ feet below the tile 
lines. In these soils the absorption field does not ade- 
quately filter the effluent, and as a result ground water sup- 
plies in the area may be contaminated. Soils having & hazard 


of inadequate filtration are indicated by footnotes in table L. 
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Percolation tests are performed to determine the absorp- 
tive capacity of the soil and its suitability for septic tank 
absorption fields. These testa should be performed during 
the season when the water table is highest and the soil is at 
minimum absorptive capacity. 

In many of the soils that have moderate or severe limita- 
tions for septic tank absorption fields, it may be possible 
to install special systems special systems that lower the 
seasonal water table or to increase the size of the absorption 
field so that satisfactory performance is achieved. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds.constructed to hold sew- 
age while bacteria decompose the solid and liquid wastes. 
Lagoons have a nearly level flow area surrounded by cut slopes 
or embankments of compacted, nearly impervious soil material. 
They generally are designed so that depth of the sewage is 2 
to 5 feet. Impervious soil at least.4 feet thick for the 
lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage and 8 
tamination of local ground water. Soils that are very high in 
organic matter and those that have stones and boulders are 
undesirable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of local ground water is a hazard in areas where the 
seasonal high water table is above the level of the lagoon 
floor. In soils where the water table is seasonally high, seep- 
age of ground water into the lagoon can seriously reduce its 


capacity for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock and 


باجا 


susceptibility to flooding also affect the location of sites 
for sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soils affect the per- 
formance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste, either in excavated trenches or on the surface of 
the soil. The waste is spread compacted in layers and 
covered with thin layers of soil. Landfill areas are sub- 
ject to heavy vehicular traffic. Fase of excavation, risk 
of polluting ground water and trafficability affect the suit- 
ability of a soil for this purpose. The best soils have a 
loamy or silty texture, have moderate or slow permeability, 
are deep to bedrock and a seasonal water table, are free of 
large stones and boulders and are not subject to flooding. In 
areas where the seasonal water table is high, water seeps into 
the trenches and causes problems in excavating and filling the 
trenches. Also, seepage into the refuse increases the risk of 
pollution of ground water. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils gener- 
ally have rapid permeability that might allow noxious liquids 
to contaminate local ground water. 

Unless otherwise stated, the ratings in table L apply 
only to soil properties and features within a depth of about 
6 feet. If the trench is deeper, ratings of slight or mode- 


rate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed before a 


site is selected. 
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In the area type of sanitary landfill, refuse is placed 
on the surface of the soil in successive layers. The limi- 
tations caused by soil texture, depth to bedrock, and stone 
content do not apply to this type of landfill. Soil wetness, 
however, may be a limitation because of difficulty in operat- 
ing equipment. 

Daily cover for sanitary landfills should be soil that 
is easy to excavate and spread over the compacted fill during 
both wet and dry weather. Soils that are loamy or silty and 
free of stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils may 
be subject to soil blowing. 

In addition to these features, the soils selected for 
final cover of landfills should be suitable for growing plants. 
In comparison with other horizons, the A horizon in most soils 
has the best workability, more organic matter and the best 
potential for growing plants. Thus, for either the area or 
trench-type landfill, stockpiling material from the A horizon 
for use as the surface layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to & seasonal high water table in soils surrounding 
the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to be evaluated 
are those that affect reclamation of the borrow areas و‎ such as 


slope, erodibility and potential for plant growth. 
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Building Site Development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect 
shallow excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings and local roads and streets are 
indicated in table M. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties are favorable for the specified use; any 
limitation is minor and easily overcome. A moderate limi- 
tation indicates that soil properties and site features are 
unfavorable for the specified use, but the limitations can 
be overcome or minimized by special planning and design. A 
severe limitation indicates one or more soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome 
that a major increase in construction effort, special design 
or intensive maintenance is required. For some soils rated 


severe, such costly measures may not be feasible. 


Table M. -- Building site development 


Shallow excavations are used for pipelines, sewerlines, 
telephone and power transmission lines, basements, open ditches 
and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is influenced by the 
soil wetness of a high seasonal water table, the texture and 
consistence of soils, the tendency of soils to cave in or slough 
and the presence of very firm, dense 5011 layers, bedrock or 


large stones. In addition, excavations are affected by slope 


of the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings do not 
apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless other- 
wise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is defined, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to in 
table M are built on undisturbed soil and have foundation 
loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. Separate 
ratings are made for small commercial buildings without base- 
ments and for dwellings with and without basements. For such 
structures, soils should be sufficiently stable that cracking 
or subsidence from settling or shear failure of the foundation 
do not occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility and shrink-swell potential 
of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place ensibus 
potential frost action, soil wetness and depth to & seasonal 
high water table were also considered. Soil wetness and depth 
to a seasonal high water table indicate potential difficulty in 
providing adequate drainage for basements, lawns and gardens. 
Depth to bedrock, slope and the large stones in or on the soil 
are also important considerations in the choice of sites for 
these structures and were considered in determining the ratings. 


Susceptibility to flooding is & serious limitation. 
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TABLE É.-—BUILDING SITE DEVELOPBENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," “moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry seans soil was not 


rated) 
mm ee 
| 1 | 
Soil name and | Shallow ۱ Dvellings ۱ Dwellings ۱ small ۱ Local roads 
zap symbol ۱ ercavations ۱ vithout ۱ with ۱ comaercial ۱ and streets 


Aba, AbB=--— 


| i ۱ 
| ۱ ۱ 
e | Soderate: ¡Boderate: | 40derate: | Moderate: ۱ 7 
Abilene | too clayey. | shrink-svell, | sbrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | lov strength. 
| | low strength. | lov strength. | low strength. ۱ 
۱ ۱ | i ١ 
BFD*; l ۱ i i I ۱ 
Bertbhoud-———---—|Slight------—---—-- |Slight---—------|Slight-—--—---—---| Moderate: (Slight. 
l ۱ | | slope. l 
NM ۱ | | l 
Bansker--—------—-|Slight o |Slight--—- -—([Slight-—---—----- | Moderate: ۱ ٤٥۰ 
| ۱ ۱ | slope. | iow strength. 
۱ l i ۱ ۱ 
BMD*: BUM ۱ ۱ ١ ۱ 
86115 0 00 سب‎ {Slight صسه‎ {Moderates (Moderate: ¡Boderate: | Moderate: 
l | low strength. | low strength. | slope, | low strength. 
l j ۱ | low strength. 1 
۱ ۱ | ١ ۱ ۱ 
Bansker—— — į Slight ---- |Slight------—-—---|Slight--—-------- | 50062 | Moderate: 
۱ { ۱ | slope. | low strength. 
1 | l ١ ۱ 
BO*; ۱ l ۱ | i 
Berthoud---——---— | Boderate: ¡Moderate: | 50066236 : | Severe: ¡Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | siope. 
i ۱ i ۱ 
Potter — | Moderates ¡Moderate: | Moderate; [Severe: ¡Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
i ۱ ۱ ۱ i 
Bp Boece seen | Slignt-------------- (Moderate: | Moderate: (Moderate: [Moderate 
Bippus ۱ | low strength, | iow strength, | low strength, | low strength, 
i shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | Sbrink-swell. | shrink-swell. 
Bràe—---———----—|Slight === |oderate: ¡Boderate: ۱۵۱ 7٤٥٤ IModerate: 
Bippus | | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, 
° | | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | sbhrink-svell. | sbrink-swell. 
l ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
8۳8 م‎ BaCc--—-—----—-| Slignt-------------- Moderate: | Moderate: Moderate: I Moderate: 
j 1 low strenzth | low strength | low strength | low strength, 
EEN? | shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. | shrinx-swell. | shrink-swell. 
GE teem wwe | Severe: j¡Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Gravelly broken | saall stones. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
land ۱ ۱ | | S ۱ 
1 ۱ Ix ۱ | 
Lk — — — | Severe: |Slight------—----| Slight---—--—-—---|Moderate: ۱522 81 ۰ 
Likes | cutbanks cave. | i l slope. ۱ 
| i ۱ ۱ 
H anne | SVECE: ¡Severe: (Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Loamy alluvial | floods. | floods. ( floods. | floods. | floods. 
land ۱ l | ۱ ۱ 
۱ i | i | 
سس مر[‎ om | Severe: [Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Lofton | too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-svell. | shrink-svell. | sbrink-swell. 
۱ [ ME po ۱ 
Mansker ۱ ۱ | | | low strength. 
| ۱ ١ ۱ ۱ 
8 . : Boderate: | Hoderate: 
MKB, MkC, MkC2-——-| Boderate: Is oderate: | soderate ۱ : 
ا‎ | too clayey. | lov strength. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength. 
۱ i I ۱ . t 
Asa MsB——-----—|Slight--—---——--- |Slight---—-——--- |Slight-7777 -|Slight-- -—| Moderate: 
tiles | ۱ ۱ l | low strength. 
۱ to Ke ۱ 
سامت ھی‎ | Slight----—------ | زو‎ | light | Boderate: ¡Boderate: 
kiles T ۱ { | slope. | low strength. 


See footnote at end of tabie. 
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TABLE M.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOFMENT--Cootinued 
ت‎ M—"————— gLÓà————— DM € A!) DU "Dc; 0333 PE NR (€ ÓÀ— — — — —À— u——— nnd 


i 
Soil nage and | 
Bap Symbol ۱ 


Shallow 
excavations 


i 
l 
OCA, OCB, OG zess | Moderate: 
Olton | too clayey. 
۱ 
۱ 
= 一 一 | 00 ۵۲ 0 : 
| slope. 
۱ 
PuB, 2082 سح‎ | Severe: 


PS 中 一 
Potter 


PuA, 


Pullsan { too clayey, 
| cutbanks cave. 
| 
Qc* صه حه سسه‎ | Hod erate: 
Quinlan | depth to rock. 
۱ 
۱ 
Ba — سح سس‎ | Severe: 
Bandall | too clayey, 
| wetness. 
۱ 
۱ 
Bb--—— ————| Severe: 
Roscoe | floods, 
| too clayey. 
| 
l 
Bo*, Bag, ۱ 


Rough broken land | nes 
| 


Sa = ~~ | Severe: 
Sandy alluvial | floods, 
land {| cutbanks cave. 


i 

UCA, UcB-———--—|1Slight--—-—— 
Ulysses l 
{ 


VOC 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 -一 | 5 [1 3 gj هه مسح جع‎ 
Vona ۱ 
۱ 
NC سس و‎ ¡Boderate: 
طغن هع ها‎ | too clayey. 
i 
Ecco اجه‎ oom | Moderate: 
8 6 ۲ 0 1 | too clayey. 
l 
l 
fe: i 
Weymouth ہب‎ Moderate: 
| too clayey. 
۱ 
| 
Vernon —— | 5 ۲ 2 


| too clayey. 
l 


۱ 
Wha, WhB, WhC-2---—-| Moderate: 


Wichita | too clayey. 
۱ 
۱ 
GOB, WoC, سه سه‌هزال نا‎ | Moderate: 
WNoodvard | depth to rock. 
I 
ZcÀ, 8 = 一 ”一 | Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Zita ١ 


* See mapping urit description 


| low strength. 


| 
1 Dvellings 
1 without 


l 

۱ 

۱ ٥ 

| shrink-swell, 
| lov strength. 
۱ 

¡Moderate: 

| slope. 

۱ 

| Severe: 

| shrink-svell, 
| low strength. 
۱ 

(40derate: 

| depth to rock. 
۱ 

۱ 

¡Severe: 

| shrink-swell, 
| vetness, 

| floods. 

۱ 

|Severe: 

| floods, 
sbrink-swell. 


۱ 
i 
i 
۱ 
i am 
۱ 

jSevere: 

i floods. 
i 


۱ 

۲2 

| Log strength. 
i 
[Slight--- 
i 

۱ 
|M4oderate: 
| low strength. 
۱ 

(4oderate: 

| low strength. 
۱ 

i 

۱ 

isoderate: 

| low strength. 
l 

۱ 

ISevere: 

| shrink-svell, 
| low strength. 
۱ 

j¡Boderate: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
I 

¡Boderate: 

۱ low strength. 
l 

j40derate: 
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۱ 
== | Slight- 


| 
۱ Dwellings 
۱ with 


t 
۱ 
¡Boderate: 

| shrink-svell, 
| lov strength. 
i 


| Moderate: 

| slope. 

۱ 

¡Severe: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
| 1 
| ۱۵۵ ۵2 668 2 

| depth to rock. 
۱ 

| 

iSevere: 

| shrink-svell, 
| vetness, 

| floods. 

t 

|Severe: 

| floods, 1 

| shrink-svwell. 


| Severe: 

| floods. 

۱ 

۱ 

¡Boderate: 

| low strength. 


۱ 

i 

| Moderate: 

| low strength. 
i 

۱۱۹2: 

| low strength. 
l 

i 

۱ 

| Moderate: 

| low strength. 
۱ 

۱ 

| Severe: 

| shrink-svell, 
| 1ov strength. 


| 
| hoderate: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
۱ 


| Moderate: 

{ low strength. 
۱ 

{ Moderate: 

| low strength. 


| 
۱ Seail 
i ccamercial 


i 

۱ 
۱۳۱۵۶ 2 
| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
۱ 

| Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

۱ Severe: 

| sbrink-sweil, 
| low strenqth. 
۱ 

۱ 56 ۷۲۵۶ 6 : 

| slope. 

۱ 

i 

| Severe: 
shrink-svell, 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-svell. 


l 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

| 

l 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

| floods. 

l 

l 

¡Boderate: 

۱ low strength. 

۱ 

| Moderate: 

| slope. 

| 

i Moderate: 

۱ low strength. 

l 

¡Boderate: 

| siope, 

| low strength. 

i 

l 

| Moderate: 

| slope, 

| low strength. 

| 

| Severe: 

| shrink-svell, 

| low strength. 

۱ 

| Moderates: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


i 

۱ 

۱ a 

| Moderates 

| low strength. 
i 

l 

۱ 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 


i 
۱ Local roads 
۱ and streets 


Severe: 
low strenqth, 
Shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink~svell, 
low strenqth. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
depta to rock. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
floods. 


کے — mg‏ سے جے سے ت سے ہے کے ہے سے ست سے کے سے ہے سے qn eee‏ 


| Severe: 

| floods, 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strenqth. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Slight. 


Moderates 
low strength. 


Boderate: 
low strength. 


Soderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strenqth. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


l 
۱ 
t 
i 
| 
| 
i 
] 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
| 
l 
١ 
i 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
i 
l 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
[ 
۱ 
| low strength. 


Local roads and streets referred to in table M have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic all 
year. They consist of subgrade of the underlying soil material; 
a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments or soil material stabi- 
lized with lime or cement; and a flexible or rigid surface, 
commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads are graded with soil 
material at hand, and most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet 
deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the soil 
as Well as the quantity and workability of fill material avail- 
able are important in design and construction of roads and streets. 
The AASHTO and Unified classifications of the soil and soil tex- 
ture, density, shrink-swell potential and potential frost action 
are indicators of the traffic supporting capacity used in making 
the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, slope, depth to hard rock 
or very compact layers and content of large stones, all of which 


affect stability and ease of excavation, were also considered. 
Construction Materials 


The suitability of each soil as & source of road fill, sand, 
gravel and topsoil is indicated in table N by ratings of good, 
fair or poor. The texture, thickness and organic-matter con- 
tent of each soil horizon are important factors in rating soils 
for use as construction materials. Each soil is evaluated to 


the depth observed and described as the survey is made, generally 


about 6 feet. 
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Table N. -- Construction materials 


gg 


Road fill is soil material used in embankments for roads. 
The ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material after it 
has been compacted and adequately drained. The performance of 
soil after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings, but information about soil properties that deter- 
mine such performance is given in the descriptions of soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil uitis between the A horizon 
and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil horizons 
will be mixed during excavation and spreading. Many soils have 
horizons of contrasting suitability within the profile. The 
estimated engineering properties in table H provide more speci- 
fic information about the nature of each horizon that can help 
determine its suitability for road fill. 

According to the Unified soil classification system, soils 
rated good have low shrink-swell potential, low potential frost 
action and few cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately 
well drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as high shrink-swell potential, high 
potential frost action, steep slopes, wetness or many stones. 


If the thickness of &itable materials is less than 3 feet, the 
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TABLE N.--CCNSTRUCTICN MATERIALS 


(Some of the taras used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "good," "fair," 


rated ] 


“coor,” and "unsuited." 


Absence of an entry seans soil was not 


———————— € een ہے‎ ۳ 
| 


Soil name and ۱ 
map : ۱ 


Roadfill 


| Sand 


t 
۱ Gravel 


۱ 
| Topsoil 
i 


| 
—————————À— A سل‎ 


۱ 
l 
ADA, ÀbB-—————————-—-- Poor: 
Abilene | low strength. 
۱ 
BF Da: i 
Berthoud--—-—-—-— 


i 
| 
Mansker-—-—-————— wow mm | Pair: 
| low strength. 
l 
BMD*: ۱ 
Berthoud —— (Pair: 
| low strength. 
l 
Mansker--—-———-———————2iFair: 
| low strength. 
i 
BO*: ۱ 
Berthoud 


l 
۱ 
¡Unsuited 
| excess fines. 
i 


| 600 0 سس سد‎ mem nme ممه سح‎ |Unsuited: 


| excess fines. 

۱ 

| Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


—— | 0 00 05 ————-———-———--- | Unsuited: 


| excess fines. 
i 


BpB {Fairs 

Bippus | low strength, 
i shrink-swell. 
i 

Bra, BrB, BaCc---——--——- Pair: 

Bippus | low strength, 
| shrink-svell. 
I 

(Sd — — Ó— کھہ‎ PAL 


Gravelly broken land | slope. 
۱ 
Likes l 
۱ 


—À e mp an M f} Fair: 


La tooo 
Loamy alluvial land | low strength. 
l 


LO 一 一 一 一 عمس سس‎ | POOL: 

Lofton | Sbrink-swell. 
۱ 

LIT سس‎ “Pair: 

Mansker | low strength. 


l 
BKB, BKC, MkCc2--——--—-|Fair: 
Mansker | low strength. 
۱ 
l 
ASA, SSB, MsC-—--——---— | Pair: 
Miles | low strength. 
l 
OCA, OCB, OcC---——--- | 800 ۲ 
Olton | low strength. 
l 
pstee—————— ee mm لد‎ —À ۱ 600 ہے صن‎ 
Potter i 
| 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


| excess fines. 
۱ 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Pair: 


۱ 
{ 
i 
i 
l 
jUnsuited: 
l 
۱ 
j 
i 
| excess fines. 


| excess fines. 

i 

۱0 5 

| excess fines. 

i 

| Onsuited: 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

j¡Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

| Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Unsuited 


i 
i 
۱ 
۱٢۵۸۶٥ ۰: 
۱ 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 


=-=- | Jasuited: 


| excess fines. 
| 
i 
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l 
l 
| Unsuited: 
| excess fines. 
١ 
۱ 


۱ 0 26 4 : 

| excess fines. 
I 

¡Unsuited 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

| 

10asuzteaG : 

| excess fines. 
1 

JUnsuited : 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

l 

| Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 
i 

|Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


۱ 
l 
۱ 
! 
| 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
| Fair: 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

jUnsuited: 

| excess fines. 
i 

[Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 
l 

i Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

jUnsuited: 

| excess fines. 


¡Unsuited: 
| excess fines. 


l 

¡Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 
l 

۱۵50166 0 : 

| excess fines. 

| 

| Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 
l 

l 


i 

۱ 

| Fair: 

{ too clayey. 
| 

| 

| Good. 


excess lise. 


excess line. 


| Poor: 
] thin layer, 
| suall stones. 


Good. 


Pair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


1 
4 


too sandy. 


1 


too clayey. 


excess liae. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
excess liae. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Pair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin iayer, 
stall stones. 
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TABLE N.-—CONSIBUCTION MATEEIALS=-Continued 


ee‏ لك 
| 
Roadfill‏ 


Soil nape and ۱ 
aap 5 


| 
! 
Puà, PuB, PuB2 حصه‎ | Poor: 
Pullman | shrinx-swell, 
| low strength. 
i 


Qc* 
Quinlan | low strength. 
۱ 


Randall | shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
| 


Bb 一 -一 一 一 (Poor: 
Roscoe | shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
١ 
Bo*, Est. 


Rough broken land 


I 
۱ 
۱ 
Sandy alluvial land | 
۱ 
UCA, DCcB 一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ” | Pairs 
Ulysses | low strength. 
i 
۲۷ وسه ين‎ — | Good 
Yona ۱ 
i 
NCB, CC 一 一 一 “一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | Pair: 
Weymouth | low strength. 
| 
Wf*: I 
Veysouth--——----——--—-|Fair: 
| low strength. 
۱ 


— عام‎ — — | POOL 3 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
۱ 
hå, Wha, WhC-—-———-—-—-— | Poor: 
Wichita | low strength. 
1 
= (Fair: 
| low strength. 
۱ 
Zcd, ZCB-—————————-|Fair: 
Zita | low strength. 


Vernon 


WoB, WoC, WoD- 
woodward 


* See mapping unit description for the 


{ 
{ Sand 


Unsuited 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 
Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


{Uasuited: 
۱ excess fines. 
t 


| excess fines. 


t 
۱ Unsuited: 
excess lines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 

0۵5 03:732 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 
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l 
| Gravel 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


jUnsuited: 

| excess fines. 

l 

l 

۱ Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


| Unsuited: 

{ excess fines. 
| 2 

| Onsuited: 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

| Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 

۱ 

| b 

| Unsuitec 

| excess fines. 

1 

jUnsuited: 

| excess fines» 
۱ 

| 

JUnsuited: 

| excess fines. 
i 

| Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 
l 

١ Unsuited: 

| excess fines. 


e 


composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 


i 
۱ Topsoil 


oor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Good. 


air: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
o clayey. 


sE 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


etn» 

. © 
6 

. a 

. مم‎ 
m 

. 
® 
ke 
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entire soil is rated poor, regardless of the quality of the 
suitable material. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many kinds 
of construction. The ratings in table N provide guidance as 
to where to look for probable sources and are based on the 
probability that soils in a given area contain sizable quanti- 
ties of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or fair has a 
layer of suitable material at least 3 feet thick, the top of 
which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse fragments of soft 
bedrock material, such as shale and siltstone, are not con- 
sidered to be sand and gravel.  Fine-grained soils are not 
suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the material. 
Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, reaction and 
stratification are given in the soil series descriptions 
and in table H. 

Topsoil is used in &reas where vegetation is to be estab- 
lished and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly by the 
ease of working and spreading the soil material in preparing 
a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material to sustain 
the growth of plants. Also considered is the damage that would 
result to the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable, loamy 


material at their surface. They are free of stones, are low 
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in content of gravel and other coarse fragments and have 
gentle slopes. They are low in soluble salts, which can lim- 
it plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilization. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy or firm loamy or clayey 
soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 inches 
thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of gravel, stones 
or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils, very firm clayey 
soils, soils with suitable iayers less than 8 inches thick, 
soils having large amounts of gravel, stones or soluble salt, 
steep soils and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter a surface horizon is much preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic-matter content. This hori- 
zon is designated &s Al or Ap in the soil series descriptions. 
The absorption and retention of moisture and nutrients for 
plant growth are greatly increased by organic matter. Conse- 
quently, careful preservation and use of material from these 


horizons is desirable. 
Water Management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil survey. 


In table P the degree of soil limitation and soil and site 
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features that affect use are indicated for each kind of soil. 
This information is significant in planning, installing and 


maintaining water control structures. 


Table P. -- Water management 


Soil and site limitation are expressed as slight, moderate 
and severe. Slight means that the soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the specified use and that 
any limitation is minor and easily overcome. Moderate means 
that some soil properties or site features are unfavorable for 
the rated use but can be overcome or SOS by special planning 
and design. Severe means that the soil properties and site fea- 
tures are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or over- 
come that major soil reclamation, special design or intensive 
maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or embankment. 
Soils suitable for this use have low seepage potential, which 
is determined by the permeability and depth over fractured or 
permeable bedrock or other permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes and levees require soil material that 
is resistant to seepage, erosion and piping and is of favorable 
stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength and compac- 
tion characteristics. Stones and organic matter in a soil 
downgrade the suitability of a soil for use in embankments, 


dikes and levees. 


TABLE F.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," "aoderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry aeans soil vas not 
evaluated j 


Soil nane and | Pond ۱ وظ‎ 929 182 5 , ۱ l 
aap symbol ۱ reservoir ۱ dikes and | Irrigation | Terraces and ` |Grassed waterways 
Y lY d 


۱ | | 
| ۱ ۱ 


۱ 
۱ 
Abd, DB 一 ~ 一 一 一 | 800622: | foderate: ¡Slow intake------ |Favorable—-—---|Favorable. 
Abilene | seepage. | piping, ۱ ۱ ۱ 
۱ | compressible. ۱ ۱ 
۱ | ۱ ۱ 
BFD*: ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
Berthoud | Severe: | Soderate: iCoaplex slope, ¡Complex slope, |Droughty, — 
| seepage. | piping, | fast intake, | erodes easily, | erodes easily, 
| | seepage. | erodes easily. | too sandy. | slope. 
۱ | ۱ ۱ | 
Mansker---—--—-—- | Moderate: ۱ iCoaplex siope, {Erodes easily, | Drouqhty, ۱ 
| seepage. | low strength, | droughty, | slope. | erodes easily. 
| | piping. | excess line. ۱ | slope. 
| ۱ l ۱ ۱ 
BMD*: ۱ ۱ ۱ | ۱ 
© ۲1 مسب حم سم سح قل ن و‎ | 000 07 72 {Moderate: iSlope, | Slope, | Slope, 
| seepage. | piping, | erodes easily, | erodes easily, | erodes easily. 
۱ | erodes easily. | soil blowing. | soil bicwiag. ۱ 
| ۱ | -l ۱ 
Mansker---—----- | Moderate: | Soderate: |Coaplex slope, {Erodes easily, |Drouqhty, ` 
| seepage. t low strength, | droughty, | slope. | erodes easily, 
۱ 1 piping. | excess lime. l | slope. 
۱ | | ۱ | 
BOS; ۱ ۱ ۱ i i 
80 ۳ ع صه سس سه 3 ۵ 0 ز‎ | Severe: ۱ ۵ ¡Coaplex slope, ¡Complex slope, | Droughty, 
| seepage. | piping, | fast intake, | erodes easily, | erodes easily, 
l | seepage. | erodes easily. | too sandy. | slope. 
۱ i i J | 
Potter —| Severe: | Severe: ¡Rooting depth, ۱ Slope, | Droughty, 
| seepage. | thin layer, | droughty, | rooting depth. | rooting depth, 
| | seepage. | complex siope. | | slope. 
{ | ۱ | ۱ 
BB ———— oo” | Moderate: | Slight =-=- | Erodes easily----|Favorable-—--—---|rfavorable. 
Bippus | seepage. I l i ۱ 
۱ | l l ١ 
BE 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ( Moderate: | 513 صه هو و‎ w~ |Favoratle----------- 4Favorable-=------|Pavorable. 
Bippus | seepage. ۱ | ۱ ۱ - 
۱ | ۱ ۱ | . 
BrB, BaC-—------—| Moderate: | Slight [Erodes easily----|Favorable-—------|Favorablie. 
Bippus | seepage. ۱ ۱ ۱ ۱ 
| ١ ۱ i | 
Gr e -—|Severe: |Moderate: |Slope, | Slo 0 © سحت‎ amano | Slope, 
Gravelly broken ۵ seepage. | piping. | droughty. i | droughty. 
land | ۱ ۱ ۱ | 
i i ۱ | I 
Lk- 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | Severe: | Severe: iErodes easily, jToo sandy--------| Erodes easily. 
Likes | seepage. | erodes easily, | fast intake. ۱ | 
i | seepage, ۱ ۱ ۱ 
| | piping. i ۱ | 
۱ ۱ | | ۱ 
Lnp99——————-—-----|Severe: | Moderate: ¡Ploods, {Not needed--=-—-—---/Not needed. 
Loaay alluvial | seepage. | piping, | fast intake. | ۱ 
land ۱ | unstable fill, ۱ ۱ | 
t | seepage. ۱ | | 
i ۱ ۱ 
Lo-——————---|Slighte---7———----—--|Moderate: ¡Slow intake-----—-|BNot needed--—~-—= | Favorable. 
Lofton ١ | coapressirle. i | ۱ 
۱ | | l l 
MaB--— —--|Boderate: jBoderate: ¡Complex siope, {Erodes easily, | Droughty, 
۱۵۵5 2 | Seepage. | lov strength, i droughty, | slope. | erodes easily, 
۱ | piping. | excess line. ۱ | slope. 
| ۱ | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE P.--WATER MANAGEMZNT--COntinued 


i Sif 


Soil name aná | Fond ۱ Enpankaents, 
map syabol ۱ reservoir ۱ dikes and 
3 Y 
۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ 
MkB, SKC, MkC2---—-| Moderate: | Moderate: 
Mansker | seepage. | piping, 
! | seepage. 
۱ | 
Bsà, USB, مسح دنع‎ | Moderate: ۱ Moderate 
tiles | seepage. | piping, 
| | seepage. 
۱ ۱ 
OcA, OCB, OcC----—| Moderate: | Soderate: 
Olton | seepage. | piping. 
۱ ۱ 
Pst —— | Severe: | Severe: 
Potter | seepage. | thin layer, 
1 | seepage. 
۱ | 
PuA, PuB, PuB2---—-|Slight--——-- -| Moderate: 
Pullman i | shrink-swell, 
i | low strength. 
۱ ۱ 
Qc* ماما سسب‎ | Severe: | Severe: 
Quinlan | depth to rock. | thin layer. 
۱ 


۱ 
۱ | 
BRae—————————————|Slight ——-|Boderate: 
Bandall ۱ | unstable fill, 
i | hard to pack. 
۱ ۱ 


Boscoe i | compressible. 
i ۱ 
Ros, Bag, 1 
Rough broken NEEN SE l "ws 
۱ 1 
HK مس سے‎ j Severe: | Moderate: 
Sandy alluvial | seepage. | unstable fill, 
land l | piping. 
۱ i 
01, UcB——-——--——-—— | Soderate: {Slight-- 
Ulysses | seepage. 1 
l ۱ 
100 صه حم سس مس‎ | Severe: | Soderate: 
Vona | seepage. | seepage, 
l | piping. 
۱ ۱ 
ICB, 8 سح صم سس صصح 6ن‎ | Moderate: ا۱|۱‎ ٠۳+ 
۱6 7 0 طغ د‎ | seepage. | low strength, 
۱ | piping. 
! ۱ 
Wf*: | ۱ 
Weyaouth مسبت‎ | Moderate: | Moderate: 
| seepage. | low strength, 
J | piping. 
۱ 
Vernon ——— | light ooo | Soderate: 
۱ | 1ow strength, 
۱ | shrink-svell. 
| ۱ 
سدس ۰ 8 ,قط8 روطلا‎ | Moderate; jModerate: 
Vichita | seepage. l coapressible, 
| | piping. 
| 
WOB, WoC, WOoD-----|Severe: | Moderate: 
Woodward | depth to rock. | tain layer, 
| | unstable fill, 
۱ | coapressible. 
۱ I 
CA, 2 صه هه حسه سمت ور جح‎ | socerate: | Moderate: 
Zita | seepage. | seepage. 


| Irrigation 


iSlope, 

| erodes easily. 
| excess line. 

i 

¡Fast intake, 

| soil bloving, 
| siope. 

l 


۱ 

| 

{Rooting depth, 
| droughty, 

| complex slope. 
l 


۱ Terraces and 


| 62355604 waterways 
si 3 5 ۳ 


| eroáes easily. erodes easily, 
! slope. 
۱ 
¡Soil bloving-----|Favorable. 
l i 
۱ | 
۱ 


۱ 
| 
| Slope, ۱ Croughty, 
۱ 
| 


i 
¡Slow intakew~--——| 26 ۲0]  [ 6 حسه مم مضت‎ | Favorable. 


| | 
| i 
| Slope, 


| Droughty, 
| rooting depth. | rooting depth, 
۱ | slope. 


{Slow intake-—--—-|Favorable----—----—|Favorable. 


l 

۱ 

l 

iDroughty, 

| slope, 

| rooting depth. 
۱ z 

¡Slow intake, 
| wetness. 

l 

l 

|Percs slowly, 
| floods. 

i 

l 

کے ۱ 

i 

|Seepage, 

| fast intake. 
1 


i 

{Erodes easily, 
| slope. 

۱ 

¡Fast intake, . 

| erodes easily. 
۱ 

۱ 

Slope, 

| rooting depth. 
l 

۱ 

۱ 

ISlope, 

| rooting depth. 
۱ 

۱ 


۱ l 
t l 
| l 

iDepth to rock, 1 260062 7 , 
| slope. ( slope, 

۱ | rooting depth. 
l 1 

¡Not needed---—-—-—-| Not needed. 


Percs slowly, Wetness. 


wetness. 


| 

i 

i 

| 

| 

l 

۱ 

۱ 

l 

iNot needed------— | Favorable. 
| ۱ 

| l 

۱ ۱ 
¡Favoratle-——-—-----|Favorable. 
l ۱ 

۱ | 

|Too sandy, | Erodes easily. 
| erodes easily. | 

t | 

۱ 

| Slope, 
Tooting depth. 


piping, 


Slope, 


۱ 
| 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
| rootinq depth. 
۱ 


-—-—|Not needed. 
i 
۱ 
۱ 


t 
۱ 
۱ 
j 
| 
۱ Piping, 
۱ 
| 
l 
۱ 
۱ 


¡Slow intake------|Favorable-——--——----|FPavorabie. 


1 
¡Eroúes easily, 


| rooting depth. 


۱ 
|Favorable-—----——- 


l ۱ 
۱ l 
۱ l 
|Favorable-—------|Favorabie. 
i | 
| | 
i ۱ 
۱ | 
¡Pavorabie——-----|Pavorable. 
l \ 


A  — -一 


* See mapping unit description for tbe composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, sucepti- 
bility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil blowing, 
texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of root zone, 
rate of water intake at the surface, permeability of the soil 
below the surface layer, available water capacity, need for 
drainage and depth to the water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments, or a combination 
of channels and ridges, constructed across a slope to inter- 
cept runoff and allow the water to soak into the soil or flow 
slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitability of a 
soil for terraces are uniformity of slope and steepness, depth 
to bedrock or other unfavorable material, permeability, each 
of establishing vegetation and resistance to water erosion, 
soil blowing, soil slipping and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff at 
nonerosive velocities to outlets. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 


bility and suitability for permanent vegetation. 
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Windbreaks and Environmental Plantings 


Windbreaks are established to protect livestock, build- 
ings, and yards from winds and snow. Windbreaks also help 
protect fruit trees and gardens, and they furnish habitat for 
wildlife. Several rows of both broad-leaved and coniferous 
species provide the most protection. 

Field windbreaks are narrow plantings made at right angles 
to the prevailing wind and at specific intervals across the 
field, the interval depending on erodibility of the soil. 

They protect cropland and crops from wind and hold snow on 
the fields, and they also provide food and cover for wildlife. 

Environmental plantings help to beautify and screen homes 
and other buildings and to abate noise around them. The 
plants, mostly evergreen shrubs and trees, are closely spaced. 
Healthy planting stock of suitable species planted properly on a 
well prepared site and maintained in good condition can insure 
a high degree of plant survival. 

Table Ul shows the height that locally adapted trees and 
shrubs are expected to reach on various kinds of soils in 
20 years. The estimates in table Ul, based on measurements 
and observation of established plantings that have been given 
adequate care, can be used as & guide in planning windbreaks 


and screens. Additional information about planning windbreaks 
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and screens and the planting and care of trees can be obtained 
from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service, 


Extension Service, or local nurserymen. 


Table Ul. -- Windbreaks and environmental Plantings 


[The symbol < means less than; the symbol > 26325 greater than. 
grow trees of this neighc class] 


Soil nane and 
مه‎ ١ 


aba, ADB. 
Abilene 


BFD*: 


Mansk ere... م هت‎ 


BMD*: 
Berthoud 


سے سے ست e‏ سے سے کے zë‏ ل سے سے ms A‏ ہہ سے ا mme‏ ست سے ہے mn‏ کت سے mm ee mme‏ سے کے ہہ A‏ سے e wë ët‏ دوہ <حہ vm,‏ ےہ ہہ سے دہ سے کے ہہ we‏ کت ےہ ہہ کے کے een‏ ہے ست E‏ کے کے س mm a‏ س ہہ mn‏ سے ہے — 


Mansker 


BO*: 


Potter. 


BpB, Bra, BrB, 
سه وو‎ 
Bippus 


Gr*. 
Gravelly broken 
land 


Lat. 
Loaay alluvial 
Land 


Lo-=o.» cern. eee no up 


Lofton 


Ba Be m rr وت وت سسہ‎ 


Mansker 


H 
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8-15 ۱ 16-25 l 26-35 ۱ 


| 
Siberian eim--------- ۱ 


orenge, Russian- oriental arborvitae. 
Olive, eastern red 


cedar,Arizona cypress| 
۱ 
Eastern redcedar, |Arizona cypress, 
Bussian-olive, | oriental 
osageorange. | arborvitae, green 
| ash, honeylocust. 
[ 
Oriental 2 {Honeylocust, 
arborvitae, Rocky} Siberian eim. 
Bt. juniper, | 
Bussian-clive, l 
osageorange, 
eastern redcedar. 


I 
Green Ash, Osage- | Honeylocust, ۱ 
l 
| 
۱ 
۱ 


Siberian elr------ 


t 
| 
l 
i 
Osageorange, ۱ 
eastern redcedar, | 
oriental ۱ 
arborvitae. l 
۱ ۱ 
Oriental |Boneylocust, 
arborvitae, Rocky} Siberian elm. 
Bt. juniper, l 
Russian-olive, ۱ 
osageorange, l 
eastern redcedar. | 
۱ 
l 
[Eastern redcedar, {Arizona cypress, 
| Russian-olive, | oriental 
| osageorange. | arborvitae, greeni 
ash, honeyiocust.| 


Siberian 2 


ہے سے سے EE‏ سے سے re‏ سے opp‏ سے کے حہ سے am‏ ہے جو جے ست eo‏ 


Siberian elr------ 


ہے ہہ ست ہہ سے ہے we‏ ست سے ست سے سے ست کے سے کے gn A‏ سے سے ہے ےہ سے ہہ سے سے سے سے کے gem‏ ہے ہے ہے ہے 


۱ 
۱ 
١ 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
| 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
١ 
I 
۱ 
١ 
i 
۱ 
l 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
i 
l 
i 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
۱ 
i 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 


arborvitae, Rocky| Siberian ein. 
Mt. juniper, l 
Bussian-olive, l 
osageorange, l 
eastern redcedar.| 


۱ 
| 
| 
١ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
۱ l 


¡Bussian-olive, Green ash, Siberian ela, 
| eastern reúcedar, | osageorange, | honeylocust. 
| Rocky Mt. | oriental ۱ 
| juniper. | arborvitae, ۱ 
l | Arizona cypress. | 
| ۱ ۱ 
۱ T 4 ۱ ..- | See 
۱ ! l 
۱ ۱ t 
۱ ۱ ۱ 
i 50 ۱ Bei ۱ SS 
۱ i ۱ 
i ۱ i 
۱ S ۱ BER ۱ ee 
| ۱ ۱ 
i | | 
| ۱ 1 
| Bussian-olive, |Honeylocust, {Siberian "*[ سسسسحھ‎ 
| Rocky Mt. | oriental | 
| juniper. | arborvitae, | 
| | eastern redcedar. | 
| i J 
¡Oriental jHoneylocust, 一 ~ 
| ۱ 
۱ ۱ 
۱ ۱ 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Absence of an entry means soli does not norBall: 


- 


Soil nase and 
Bap syabol 


BKB, MkC, MkC2. 
Bansker 


ASA, SSB, Msc----—- 
Miles 


OCA, OCB, OcCc----—— 
01 ton 


Pst. 
Potter 


Puà, PuB, سسحه 2 وا‎ 
Pullaan 


QC 9 سست‎ 
Quinlan 


Ra. 
Randall 


Rb. 
Roscoe 


Bo*, Bs*. 
Rough broken land 


Sa*. 
Sandy alluvial 
land 


Ulysses 


0 حص‎ 
Vona 


WCB, NCL weer 
۲ 6 7 90۷0 ظ‎ 


Wf*: 
Weymouth. --------- ۱ 


Vernon. 


Wha, 98 و‎ &hC---—- 
Wichita 


WOB, OC, WoD---—- 
Woodward 


سے سے ہے o wm‏ سے me‏ میس ہے wë rm‏ 


See footnote at end of 
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table. 


eastern redcedar, 

ER arborvitae. 
| 8ussian-olive, 
| @astern redcedar, | 
| Rocky St. | 
| juniper. | 


osageorange, 
Russian-olive, 
eastern redcedar, 
Arizona cypress. 


۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

۱ 

| 

۱ 

| 

۱ 

| 

۱ 

l 

| Osageorange, 
| Russian-clive. 
۱ 
l 
i 
| 
I 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
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۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
i 
l 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
l 
i 
۱ 
l 
i 
l 
l 
۱ 
Eastern redcedar | 
۱ 
i 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
1 
| 
۱ 
i 
i 
١ 
i 
[ 
1 
۱ 
i 


l 

i 

| 

l 

| 

! 

l 

i 

۱ 

۱ 

| Osageorange, 

| «astern redcedar, | 
| oriental | 
| arborvitae, Rocky| 
| Mt. juniper. ۱ 
۱ i 
| Bussian-clive, 
| eastern redcedar. | 
i 

۱ 

۱ 

! 

l 


Osage-orange, 
eastern redcedar, 
loriental arborvitae, 


losage-orange, eastern 
redcedar, oriental 
farborvitae, Rocky Mt. 


l 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
(Rocky Mt. juniper. E 
۱ 
١ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 


Arizona cypress. 


۱ 

¡Osa e-orange, ¡Honey locust, 
l 
l 


iGreen ash, 


osageorange, 
oriental 
arborvitae, 
Arizona cypress. 


Honeylocusr, 
oriental 
arborvitae. 


Eastern redcedar, 


honeylocust, 
Arizona cypress, 
oriental 
arborvitae. 


¡Green ash, 


osageorange, 
oriental 
arborvitae, 
Arizona cypress. 


=» 


eastern redcedar. 


۱ .. Juniper. Yn 
{Green ash, jHoneylocust, 

| osageorange, | oriental 

] Russian-olive, | arborvitae. 

| eastern redcedar, | 

| Arizona cypress. | 

i | 

l 一 一 一 JAustrian pine, 
۱ 

| 
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Ziberiar eim-------- 


Siberian ela, 
hcneylccust. 


Siberian ela------ 


Siberian elm------ 


Siberian elmg- 


Siberian ela, 
hcneylocust. 


Siberian elm------... 


Siberian eim------... 


| 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
l 
| 
l 
i 
| 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
i 
l 
۱ 
i 
1 
I 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
i 
i 
l 
i 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
| 
l 
{ 
l 
۱ 
i 
۱ 
i 
t 
۱ 
۱ 
۱ 
i 
j 
j 
I 
1 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
۱ 
۱ 
l 
| 
۱ 
| Siberian elm---——-- 
۱ 

l 

۱ 

| 

l 

i 

i 


سب EMEN‏ س ہے کس سے سے ہے O wt gen ve‏ ھ_ے سے سے oe‏ ہے wwe o wn‏ = سے 


oom 


0 متخ دم" صه و یا 1 1 مآ AND ENVIEONMENTAL‏ 5815 28 ۲ لا 1 آاده 01 TABLZ‏ 


1 trees having predicted ¿0-year average heights, ip feet, oi-- 
Scil nane and | | l ۱ | 
map symbol ۱ «8 | 8-15 ۱ 16-25 ١ 26-35 ۱ >35 
EE PR A E PI A A 
| ! ۱ | ۱ 
۱ ۱ | ۱ ۱ 
ich, 2 صم سح ورج‎ | 一 -一 {Green ash, {Eastern redcedar, |Siberian ea 一 一 一 一 一 一 | سسے‎ 
Zita ۱ | osageorange, | oriental ۱ ۱ 
۱ | Rocky Mt. | arborvitae, ١ ۱ 
| | juniper, Bussian-| desertwillow, ۱ ١ 
۱ | olive. | honeylocust. l ۱ 


| j ۱ ۱ 7 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and bebavior of the sappirg unii. 
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GLOSSARY 


Area reclaim. An area difficult to reclaim after the removal 
of soil for construction and other uses.  Revegetation and 
erosion control are extremely difficult. 


Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated 
in a characteristic repeating pattern and defined and deline- 
ated as a single mapping unit. 


Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The 


capacity of soils to hold water available for use by most 
plants. It is commonly defined as the difference between the 
amount of soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches of water 
per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch pro- 
file or to & limiting layer is expressed as-- 


Inches 
Very low------------------------ O to 3 
TOSS 3 to 6 
Megq unis کس کے ما حر کک‎ ce ec نم ئل نا‎ 6 to 9 
High---------------------------- بو‎ 


Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the surface. 


Bottom land. The normal flood plain of & stream, subject to 
frequent flooding. 


Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium carbonate - 
(commonly with magnesium carbonate) to effervesce (fizz) 

visibly when treated with cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. A 
soil having measurable amounts of calcium carbonate or magnesium 
carbonate. 


Caliche. A more or less cemented deposit of calcium carbonate 
in soils of warm-temperate, subhumid to arid areas.  Caliche 
occurs as soft, thin layers in the soil or as hard, thick beds 
just beneath the solum, or it is exposed at the surface by 
erosion. 


Clay. As & soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent 
sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 


Climax vegetation. The stabilized plant community on a par- 
ticular site. The plant cover reproduces itself and does 
not change so long as the environment remains the same. 


Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 inches 


(2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
Coarse textured (light textured) soil. Sand or loamy sand. 


Complex, soil. A mapping unit of two or more kinds of soil 
occurring in such an intricate pattern that they cannot be 
shown separately on & soil map at the selected scale of map- 
ping &nd publication. 


Compressible. Excessive decrease in volume of soft soil 
under load. 


Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly 
used to describe consistence are-- . 


Loose.--Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold 
together in a mass. 


Friable.--When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into & lump. 


Firm.--When moist, crushes under moderate pressure 
between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 


Plastic.--When wet, readily deformed by moderate pres- 
sure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a "wire" 
when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 


Sticky.--When wet, adheres to other material and tends 
to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull 
free from other material. 


Hard.--When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can 
be broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 


Soft.--When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains 
under very slight pressure. 


Cemented.--Hard; little affected by moistening. 
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Control section. The part of the soil on which classifi- 
cation is based. The thickness varies among different 
kinds of soil, but for many it is 40 or 80 inches (l or 2 
meters). 


Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 


Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earthmoving 
equipment. The soil sloughs easily. 


Decreasers. The most heavily grazed climax range plants. 
Because they are the most palatable, they are the first to be 
destroyed by overgrazing. 


Deferred grazing. A delay in grazing until range plants have 
reached a specified stage of growth.  Grazing is deferred in 
order to increase the vigor of forage and to allow desirable 
plants to produce seed. Contrasts with continuous grazing 
and rotation grazing. 


Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration 
of periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil 
formation, as opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly 
the result of artificial drainage or irrigation, but may be 
caused by the sudden deepening of drainage or irrigation, but 
may be caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the block- 
ing of drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drain- 
age are recognized: 


Excessively drained.--Water is removed from the soil very 
rapidly.  Excessively drained soils are commonly very 
coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some are steep. All 
are free of the mottling related to wetness. 


Somewhat excessively drained.--Water is removed from the 
soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils 

are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some 
are so steep that much of the water they receive is lost 

as runoff. All are free of the mottling related to wetness. 


Well drained.--Water is removed from the soil readily, but 
not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of 
the growing season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of 
roots for significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. They are 
mainly free of mottling. 


Moderately well drained.--Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods.  Moderately well 
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drained soils are wet for only & short time during the 
growing season, but periodically for long enough that 
most mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly have 
a slowly pervious layer within or directly below the 
solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or both. 


Somewhat poorly drained.--Water is removed slowly enough 
that the soil is wet for significant periods during the 
growing season. Wetness markedly restricts the growth 
of mesophytic crops unless artificial drainage is pro- 
vided. Somewhat poorly drained soils commonly have a 
slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a 
combination of these. 


Poorly drained.--Water is removed so slowly that the soil 
is saturated periodically during the growing season or 
remains wet for long periods. Free water is commonly at 
or near the surface for long enough during the growing 
season that most mesophytic crops cannot be grown unless 
the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not con- 
tinuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. 
Poor drainage results from a high water table, a slowly 
pervious layer within the profile, seepage, nearly con- 
tinuous rainfall, or & combination of these. 


Very poorly drained.--Water is removed from the soil so 
slowly that free water remains at or on the surface 

during most of the growing season. Unless the soil is 
artificially drained, most mesophytic crops cannot be 
grown. Very poorly drained soils are commonly level or 
depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where rain- 
fall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moder- 
ate or high slope gradients, as for example in "hillpests" 
and "climatic moors." 


Drainage, surface.  Runoff, or surface flow of water, from an 
po——— ———— n — M ۹۰۰۰ 
area. 


Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as 
gravitational creep. 


Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes 
acting over long geologic periods and resulting in the 
wearing away of mountains and the building up of such land- 
scape features as flood plains and coastal plains. Synonym: 


natural erosion. 
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Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than 
geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the activities 
of man or other animals or of & catastrophe in nature, 
for example, fire, that exposes a bare surface. 


Excess alkali. Excess exchangeable sodium. The resulting 
poor physical properties restrict the growth of plants. 


Excess fines. Excess silt and clay The soil does not pro- 
vide a source of gravel or sand for construction purposes. 


Excess lime. Excess carbonates. Excessive carbonates, or 
lime, restrict the growth of some plants. 


Excess salts. Excess water soluble salts. Excessive salts 
restrict the growth of most plants. 


Fast intake. The rapid movement of water into the soil. 
Favorable.  Favorable soil features for the specified use. 


Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
pla nt nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, 
for the growth of specified plants when light, moisture, 
temperature, tilth, and other growth factors are favorable. 


Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of & soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, after the 
gravitational, or free, water has drained away; the field 
moisture content 2 or 3 days after a soaking rain; also 
called normal field capacity, normal moisture capacity, or 
capillary capacity. 


Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, 
and clay. 


First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to 
frequent or occasional flooding. 


Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from 
overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. 
Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence are 
estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, occasional, 
and frequent. None means that flooding is not probable; rare 
that is unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions; 
occasional that it occurs on an average of once or less in 2 
years; and frequent that it occurs on an average of more than 
once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if less 
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than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 
days.  Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, 
for example, means that flooding can occur during the period 
November through May. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or commonly covering swamps and marshes is not con- 
sidered flooding. 


Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 


Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic animals.  For- 
age can be grazed or cut for hay. 


Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 


Gravel.  Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 inches 
(2 millimeters to T.5 centimeters) in diameter. An individual 
piece is & pebble. 


Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked pores 
of underlying material below the water table, which is the 
upper limit of saturation. 


Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to 
the kind of environment in which a plant or animal normally 
lives, as opposed to the range or geographical distribution. 


Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or layer. The 
soil material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is cemented by 
iron oxide, silica, calcium carbonate, or other substance. 


Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 

the surface, having distinct characterisitcs produced by soil- 
forming processes. The major horizons of mineral soil are as 
follows: 


O horizon.--An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant 
residue, at the surface of a mineral soil. 


A horizon.--The mineral horizon, formed or forming at 

or near the surface, in which an accumulation of humidi- 
fied organic matter is mixed with the mineral material 
Also, & plowed surface horizon most of which was origin- 
ally part of a B horizon. 


A2 horizon.--A mineral horizon, mainly & residual con- 
centration of sand and silt high in content of resistant 
minerals as a result of the loss of silicate clay, iron, 
aluminum, or & combination of these. 
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B horizon.--The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics caused (1) 
by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) by redder or browner colors than those 
in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination of these. 
The combined A and B horizons are generally called 
the solum, or true soil. If & soil lacks a B horizon, 
the A horizon alone is the solum. 


C horizon.--The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a.C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that from which 
the solum is presumed to have formed. If the material 
is known to differ from that in the solum the Roman 
numeral II precedes the letter C. 


R layer.--Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 


Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part of the 
organic matter in mineral soils. 


Hydrologic soil groups.  Refers to soils grouped according to 
their runoff-producing characteristics. The chief considera- 
tion is the inherent capacity of soil bare of vegetation to 
permit infiltration. The slope and the kind of plant cover 
are not considered, but are separate factors in predicting 
runoff. Soils are assigned to four groups. In group A are 
soils having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet and 
having a low runoff potential. They are mainly deep, well 
drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at the other 
extreme, are soils having a very slow infiltration rate and 
thus a high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay 
layer at or near the surface, have a permanent high water 
table, or are shallow over nearly impervious bedrock or other 
material. A soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part 
of the acreage is artificially drained and part is undrained. 


Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 


penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely imper- 
vious to air and water all the time. 
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Increasers. Species in the climax vegetation that increase 
in amount as the more desirable plants are reduced by close 
grazing. Increasers commonly are the shorter plants and the 
less palatable to livestock. 


Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of soil or other material, as contrasted with percola- 
tion, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material. 


Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually expressed 
in inches per hour. The rate can be limited by the infiltra- 
tion capacity of the soil or the. rate at which water is 
applied at the surface. 


Invaders On range, plants that encroach into an area and 
grow after the climax vegetation has been reduced by grazing. 
Generally, invader plants are those that follow disturbance 
of the surface. 


Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 


Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 


Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes 
from a plastic to a liquid state. 


Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 percent 
sand particles. 


Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 


Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam 
Or silt. 


Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural 
soil, are too nearly inaccessible for orderly examination, 
or cannot otherwise be feasibly classified. 


Moderately coarse textured (moderately light textured) soil. 
Sandy loam and fine sandy loam. 


Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy textured) soil. 
Clay loam, sandy clay loam, and silty clay loam. 
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Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, includ- 
ing the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, 
and other physical, mineral, and biological properties of 
the various horizons, and the thickness and arrangement of 
those horizons in the soil profile. 


Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: 


abundance--few, common, and many; size--fine, medium, 
and coarse; and contrast--faint, distinct, and promi- 
nent. The size measurements are of the diameter along 
the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) 


Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the 
three single variables--hue, value, and.chroma. For example, 
a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, 
and chroma of ۰ 


Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 7.3. 


Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil. A pan impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. The word "pan" 
is commonly combined with other words that more explicitly 
indicate the nature of the layer; for example, hardpan, 
fragipan, plowpan, and traffic pan. 


Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic 
and mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bed- 
rock is not yet parent material by this concept. 


Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, 
a prism, or a block. 


Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called "a soil." A 
pedon is three dimensional and large enough to permit study 
of all horizons. Its area ranges from about 10 to 100 square 
feet (l square meter to 10 square meters), depending on the 
variability of the soil. 


Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 


Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil 
adversely affecting the specified use. 
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Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit 
Water or air, measured as the number of inches per hour that 
Water moves through the soil. Terms describing permeability 
are very slow (less than 0.06 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 
inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 
20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in 
the soil classification system based on differences in the 
soil that affect its management. A soil series, for example, 
may be divided into phases on the bases of differences in slope, 
stoniness, thickness, or some other characteristic that affects 
management. These differences are too small to justify sepa- 
rate series 


pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of 
acidity and alkalinity in soil. 


Piping. Moving water forms subsurface tunnels or pipelike 
cavities in the soil. 


Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 


Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes 
from a semisolid to a plastic state 


Polypedon. A volume of soil having properties within the 
limits of a soil series, the lowest and most homogeneous cate- 
gory of soil taxonomy. A "soil individual." 


Poorly graded.  Refers to soil material consisting mainly of 
particles of nearly the same size. Because there is little 
difference in size of the particles, density can be increased 
only slightly by compaction. 


Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a specified sys- 
tem of management. Productivity is measured in terms of output, 


or harvest, in relation to input. 


Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 


Range (or rangeland). Land that, for the most part, produces 
native plants suitable for grazing by livestock; includes land 


supporting some forest trees. 
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Range condition. 


The health or productivity of forage plants 


on a given range, in terms of the potential productivity under 


normal climate and the best practical management: 
classes generally recognized are--excellent, good, fair, and 
The classification is based on the percentage of origi- 


poor. 


nal, or assumed climax vegetation on a site, as compared to 
what has been observed to grow on it when well managed. 


Range site. 


Condition 


An area of range where climate, soil, and relief 


are sufficiently uniform to produce a distinct kind and amount 


of native vegetation. 


Reaction, soil. 
expressed in pH values. 


The degree of acidity or alkalinity of & soil, 
A soil that tests to pH T.O is de- 


scribed as precisely neutral in reaction because it is neither 


acid nor alkaline. 
expressed as-- 


The degree of acidity or alkalinity is 


pH pH 
Extremely acid------- Below 4.5 Neutral-------------- 6.6 to: 3 
Very strongly acid--4.5 to 5.0 Mildly alkaline------ 7.4 to 7.8 
Strongly acid------- 5.1 to 5.5 Moderately alkaline--7.9 to 8.4 
Medium &cid--------- 5.6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline----8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid------- 6.1 to 6.5 Very strongly 


alkaline------- 9.1 and higher 


Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a diameter of 
2 millimeters or more; for example, pebbles, cobbles, stones, 
and boulders. 


The soil is shallow over a 
See Root zone. 


Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. 
layer that greatly restricts roots. 
Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by 
plant roots. 


Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from 
a drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface 
without sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters 
the ground before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 


Saline-alkali soil. A soil that contains a harmful concentra- 
tion of salts and exchangeable sodium; contains harmful salts 

and is strongly alkaline; or contains harmful salts and exchange- 
able sodium and is very strongly alkaline. The salts, exchange- 
able sodium, and alkaline reaction are in the soil in such 
location that growth of most crop plants is less than normal. 
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Saline soil. A soil containing soluble salts in an amount 
that impairs growth of plants. A saline soil does not contain 
excess exchangeable sodium. 


Send. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments frm O. 05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. 
Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil textural 
class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand and not more 
than 10. percent clay. 


Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. 
Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 


Series, soil A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except for 
the texture of the A or surface horizon, are similar in all 
profile characteristics and in arrangement in the soil pro- 
file. Among these characteristics are color, texture, 
structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 


Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swell- 
ing when wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, 
building foundations, and other structures. It can also dam- 
age plant roots. 


Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 milli- 
meter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). 
As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 percent or more 
silt and less than 12 percent clay. 


Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced by one 
mass sliding past another. In soils, slickensides may occur 
at the bases of slip surfaces on the steeper slopes; on faces 
of blocks, prisms, and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, 
where there is marked.change in moisture content. 


Slick spot. Locally, a small area of soil having a puddled, 
crusted, or smooth surface and an excess of exchangeable 
sodium. The soil is generally silty or clayey, is slippery 
when wet, and is low in productivity. 


Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance divided 
by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 100. Thus, 8 
slope of 20 percent is & drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of hori- 


zontal distance. 
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Slow intake. The slow movement of water into the soil. 


Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. Small stones adversely affect the 
Specified use. 


Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's sur- 
face that is capable of supporting plants and has properties 
resulting from the integrated effect of climate and living 
matter acting on earthy parent material, as conditioned by 
relief over periods of time. 


Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between specified size 
limits. The names and sizes of separates recognized in the 
United States are as follows: very coarse sand (2.0 milli- 
meters to 1.0 millimeter); coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 milli- 
meter); medium sand (0.5 to O.25 millimeter); fine sand 
(0.25 to 0.10 millimeter); very fine sand (0.10 to 5 
millimeter); silt (0.005 ta 2 poems and clay 
(less than 0۰002 millimeter). 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are active. 
The solum in mature soil consists of the A and B horizons. 
Generally, the characteristics of the material in these hori- 
zons are unlike those of the underlying material. The living 
roots and other plant and animal life characteristics of the 
soil are largely confined to the solum. 


Stratified.  Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers 
to geologic material. layers in soils that result from the 
processes of soil formation are called horizons; those 
inherited from the parent material are called strata. 


Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles 
into compound particles or aggregates that are separated from 
adjoining aggregates. The principal forms of soil structure 
are--platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), 
blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by itself, as in 
dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering without any 
regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 


Subsoil.  Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
solum below plow depth. 
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Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 


Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower in 
content of organic matter than the overlying surface layer. 


Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 
10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently designated as 
the "plow layer," or the "Ap horizon." 


Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils are 
named for a series they strongly resemble and are designated 
as taxadjuncts to that series because they differ in ways 
too small to be of consequence in interpreting their use or 
men agement. 


Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat 
or undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A 

stream terrace is frequently called a second bottom, in con- 
trast with & flood plain, and is seldom subject to overflow. 
A marine terrace, generally wide, was deposited by the sea. 


Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in & mass of soil: The basic textural classes, 
in order of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt, silt loam, sandy clay 

loam, clay loam silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and 
clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying "coarse," "fine," or "very fine." 


Thin layer Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the 
specified use. 


Tilth, soil The condition of the soil, especially the soil 
structure, as related to the growth of plants. Good tilth 
refers to the friable state and is associated with high non- 
capillary porosity and stable structure. A soil in poor 
tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 


Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil 
mate rial, or one that responds to fertilization, ordinarily 
rich in organic matter, used to  topdress roadbanks, lawns, 
and gardens. 


Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 


than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above the 
lowlands along streams. 
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Unstable fill. Risk of caving or sloughing in banks of fill 
material. 


Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently differ- 
ent from those of other known soils to justify & new series 
name, but the limited geographic soil area does not justify 
creation of a new series. 


Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock 
material that is wholly saturated with water. 


Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the 
soil. An apparent water table is indicated by the level at 
which water stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time 
is allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. 


Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally benesth an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 


Water table, perched. A water table standing above an un- 
saturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table 
is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 


Well graded.  Refers to a soil or soil material consisting of 
particles well distributed over & wide range in size or dia- 
meter. Such a soil normally can be easily increased in 
density and bearing properties by compaction.  Contrasts with 
poorly graded soil. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY, TEXAS 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


HIGH PLAINS 
Pullman-Randall association: Nearly level to gently 
sloping, deep, fine and moderately fine textured, 
very slowly permeable soils 
ROLLING PLAINS 
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Abilene-Wichita association: Nearly level to moderately 
sloping, deep, medium to moderately fine textured, 
slowly permeable to moderately permeable soils 


Berthoud-Mansker-Potter association: Gently sloping 

to steep, deep to very shallow, medium to moderately 

coarse textured, moderately permeable soils 
Miles-Olton association: Nearly level to gently sloping, 


deep, moderately coarse to moderately fine textured, 
moderately permeable to slowly permeable soils 


DONLEY COUNTY | 


Broken lands-Quinlan-Weymouth association: Rough lands 
and dissected, shallow to moderately deep soils 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Highways and roads National or state ——— SOIL LEGEND 


Dali oe omm dtu TOREM E County . — == کے‎ Soil boundary 
Good motor ... A تست‎ Township, U. S. aud SYMBOL. ES The first capital letter is the first one of the soil name. A second 
, 1 3 Ee capital letter, A, B, C, or D, shows the slope. Most symbols without 
Poor motor occ maz222222z2222222- Section line, corner a: و‎ e Gravel E a slope letter are for nearly level soils or land types, but some are 
for soils that have a considerable range in slope. A final number, 
00 ۲ 
EAI aS a a a Reservation 35 یت‎ gl رس و کت‎ Stones me. d > 2, in the symbol means that a soil is eroded. 
e 
Highway markers Land grant ہے‎ 一 一 一 一 Rock outcrops — "— ۷ 
€ SYMBOL NAME 
National Interstate ....................... Chert fragments ...... تہ‎ 5 
AbA Abilene clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
(VECES ERREUR. eg O Clay spot * AbB Abilene clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
C) BfD Berthoud-Mansker fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
SEALE سان‎ A وو و‎ Sand spot "+080 M BmD Berthoud-Mansker loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Bo Berthoud-Potter sandy loams 
Railroads Gumbo or scabby spot $ BpB Bippus fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
à BrA Bippus clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Single track Made land ez BrB Bippus clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
BrC Bippus clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Multiple track `... AAA AAA HA Severely eroded spot = Gr Gravelly broken land 
‘ ۲ : Lk Likes loamy fine sand 
Abandoned 7+90 > کے کے کے کے ہے‎ Blowout, wind erosion cc. M Lm Loamy alluvial land 
DRAINAGE Lo Lofton silty clay loam 
Bridges and crossings ۱ IMMO ^ 
8 Gullies سس‎ P MaB Mansker fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
TW Streams MkB ^ Mansker loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
ات‎ LLL Slick spot... S MkC Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
. Perennial MkC2 . Mansker loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Trail, foot MsA Miles fine sandy loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Intermittent, unclass. MsB Miles fine sandy loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Railroad utra MsC Miles fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
É Canals and ditches OcA Olton clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
PE 本 OcB Olton clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Lakes and ponds OcC Olton clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Ford, E 
rd Ps Potter soils 
Perennial Gë PuA Pullman silty clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Grade ee 0 PuB Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Intermittent E وی‎ PuB2 Pullman silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, eroded 
R. R. over 
Qc Quinlan complex 
Wells .. i a a o © flowi 
R. R. under DS Ra Randall clay 
۱ REN ل‎ Rb Roscoe clay 
SCH 588985 onset و‎ 5 Ro Rough broken land 
وی‎ NE وق‎ EA TS ale Rs Rough broken land, gypsiferous 
Marsh : 5 RT ند‎ 
BulldingS. alesse es > SÉ WA EE zd Sa Sandy alluvial land 
Wet spot d ¥ UcA Ulysses clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
5۱09۵ شی سی بیو شر‎ E UcB Ulysses clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
5 VoC Vona fine sandy loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
有 i 
WcB Weymouth clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
HEE eege E هسب‎ WcC Weymouth clay loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Wf Weymouth-Vernon complex 
Mi d 8 D WhA Wichita loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
ines and Quarries |... WhB Wichita loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
1 Ma WhC Wichita loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Mine: dp: icon mw WoB Woodward loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
WoC Woodward loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 
Pits, gravel or other ۰:۰: مس‎ 5 WoD Woodward loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
۱ ZcA Zita clay loam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Powerlines: بے جو سب ج2 واد .== وہ ھی جو ہب‎ RELIEF ZcB Zita clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Pipe lines ..... peed a SSSR Fe Escarpments 
r3 
0 1 vvvv YYYYYYY v 
6808188088۳ cosas II) Bedrock سس‎ EE سي‎ Se 
A A EA Other یو سے‎ RAR WMT erry nro 
E 1 i't 
Fence مووسہرسسسوک و هرس‎ Prominent peaks ^p 
Fence on road .... ed E Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic Division, 
Large Small Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1959 aerial 
aM, ho i 
Fence On county pe uuu کے‎ -> ت٣‎ degt 06۵۳۵581085 iones Sauk b photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Texas 
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